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THE ST A'.rE 


IN ITS 


RELATIONS "71TH 'fHE CI-IURCI-I. 


CI-I.L\ PTER I. 


I
TRODUCTORY EXPL
NATIOXS AND STATEMENT OF SEVERAL 
PUBLISHED THEORIES. 


1-7. Introductory Explanations. 8. Of prevalent Theories. 9. 10. 
Theory of Hooker. 11,12. COlnment. 13.14. Of \Varburton. 15 
-17. Comment. IS, 19. Of Paley. 20. Comment. 21,22. Of Cole- 
ridge. 23. Comment. 24. 25. Of Chalmers. 26. COlnment. 27. Of 
Hobbes and of Bellarmine and others. 28-30. Explanations. 


I. PnOB_-\BL y there never ,vas a tilne in the history of 
our country, ,vhen the connection betnreen the Church 
and the State "
as threatened frol11 quarters so 1113.nifold 
and various as at present. The infidel, ,vith sagacious 
instinct, follo,ving out all that tends to the general di- 
lninution of religious influences; the RO lnani st, ,vIto, in 
order to erect his O'VI1 structure of faith and discipline, 
aiuls first at the denlolitiou of every other, and ,,
ho 
seenlS, in general, to deeul us so involved in fatal error, 
that ,ve 111USt pass through the zero of national infi- 
delity in order to arrive at truth; the professor of 
politic
l eCOn0I11Y, "rho considers this connection as a 
visionary theory, only and n1Ïschievously kno\vn by its 
tendency, ,,-hen obtruded into practice, to interfere 
B 
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,vith ,vhat he deenls the substantial interests of luan- 
kind; * the denlocrat, "\vho naturally desires to strip 
governlnent of all its highest duties, and leave to it 
tbe perfornlance of no Inore than 111echanical func- 
tions: of ?-ll these it ,vas perhaps, on the ,vhole, to be 
expected that they should unite upon any seeluingly 
favourable occasion to pre
s for their conunon object; 
and they hal'e so united. 
2. But others of a different stalnp are beginning to 
vie,v the connection of church and state ,vith an eye of 
aversion or indifference: Inen attaclled to the state, but. 
1110re affectionately and intitnately cleaving to the 
church-un,villing to regard the t,vo as in any sense 
having opposite interests, but ,vearied, })erhaps exas- 
perated, at the injustice done of late years, or ratl1er 
during recent generations, by the tenlporal to the spi- 
ritual body-injustice, inaS111Uch as the state has too 
frequently perverted and abused the institutions of the 
cllurch by un\Vortl1Y patronage, has crippled or sup- 
pressed her lalrful po,vers, and ha
, lastly, ,vhen those 
saIne n1Ìsdeeds haye raised a strong sentinlellt of di
- 
fa vour against its ally, evinced an inclination to lllake 
a separate peace, and surrender her to the ,vill of her 
adversaries. Such being the case, \ve can hardly \V011- 
der, though ,ve 111ay Jalnent it, that SOlne attached 1l1en1- 
bel's of tIle church are gro,ving cool in their appro- 
bation of the connection, under the influence of a 
nascent and unconscious resentn1ent; and, ,vhile they 


* See, for example, the preface to the "Principles of Political Eco- 
nomy," by Mr. Poulctt Scrolle, l'rI.P. 
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seenl at least to ,,"aver upon the question, t}lere are 
others ,vho, although they are thelllsel ves unshaken in 
their attacluuent to the 1)J'inciple, yet defend it upon 
grounds untenable for their purpose, and hetter fitted 
to be occupied as positions against thenl. 
3. If, therefore, ,ve believe that the connection of 
church and state, rescued on the one hand fronl Papal, 
and on the other fron} Erastian, tyranny of either po,ver 
over its any, be cOllforlnable to the ,vill of God, essen- 
tial to the perlnanent ,yen-being of a conlIllunity, im- 
plied and necessitated by every right idea of civil 
goverUll1ellt, and calculated to extend and establish the 
vital influences of Christianity, and there\vith to in- 
crease and purify the Blass of individual happiness; 
then, as holdrrs of that belief, are ,,"e all the lllost ÏIn- 
peratively sU111nloned to its defence in this the Illost 
critical period of its history. 
4. The l)oint of vie\v fronl ,vhich it is 110\\T proposed 
to contenlplate and discuss the (luestion, is that \vhich 
B1CD occupy as 111elubers of a state; and the ainl is to 
sho\v, that the highest duty and highest interest of a 
IJody politic alike tend to place it in close relations of 
co-operation ,vith the church of Christ. It is fronl this 
position that I propose to regard it; first, 1Jecau
e the 
cOlubatant in defensive ,varfare naturally resorts È7r
 T6 
Xd.p..7J07J, to the (luarter ,,,,hich is threatened and il1 dan- 
ger; lJccause the church is not likely to be the 1110ving 
})arty in Ineasures for the dissolution of this connection, 
,,,,hile thp 
tate has, it is too certain, given signs, though 
})erhaps unconsciously, of that inclination; and thcrefore 
it is the lllind of the state, not of the church, ,vl1Ïch 
E 2 
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requires to be Blore fully exercised upon this suhject, 
in order to the better kno\vledge and fulfihllent of its 
duty. 
5. But besides the fact that ,ve are 1110re ignorant of 
our duty as citizens than as churclllnell, in respect of the 
connection, ""e shall find another reason for instituting 
the investigation in the fornler capacity rather than the 
latter. 'fhe union is to the church a 1llatter of second- 
- 
ary iInportance. H e1. foundations are on the holy 1ills. 
IIer charter is legihly divine. She, if she should be 
excluded ii.Olll the precinct of governnlent, 111ay still 
. fulfil all her functions, and carry thenl out to perfection. 
lIeI' condition ,,"ould be anything rather than pitiable, 
should she once lllore occupy the position "rJ1Îch she 
held before the l'eign of Constantine. But the state, in 
rejecting her, ,,"ould actively violate its Inost SOlell111 
duty, and ,vould, if the theory of the connection be sound, 
entail upon itself a. curse. "T e kno\v of no effe ctual 

 
preservat
ve principle except 'eligion; 1101' of any per- 
4\ 111anent, secure, and authenticated religion but in th 
cl1urch. The state, then, if she allon;'s f
tlse opinions 
t9 overrun and be\vilder her, and, under their influence, 
separates frolll the church, ",.ill be guilty of an obstinate 
refusal of truth and light, which is the heaviest sin of 
luau. It is of 1110re ÏInportance, therefore, for our inte- 
rests as a nation, that ,,"e should sift this ll1atter to the 
bottonl, than for our interests as a church. Besides all 
,vhich, it Inay be 8ho,,"n that the principles, upon ,vhich 
alone the connection can be disavo,ved, tend intrinsically 
and directly to disorganization, inasI11uch as they place 
gOYCr111Uellt itself upon a f
llse foundation. 
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6. These are tlle Inain reasons for handling the ques- 
tion in that sense ,vl1Ïch 11108t applies to individual 
Christians, anxious to be inforuled ho,,- they Jnay hest 
discharge their duties in respect of this connection, as 
Inelnbers of the Etate: ,vhile, at the saIne tiole, ,ve 
shan find ourselves led by the proposed process to ex- 
. 
actIy the saUle conclusion, as if, setting out frolll an 
opposite quarter, ,,"e ,,,,ere called upon to assist in 
directing the operations of the church, ,yith reference 
to t11e hest Uleans of extending its utility. There is 
a substantial confornlity betn"een our several duties, 
though not al \vays an apparent one. rfhe only question 
i8, respecting the order of the processes by ,vl1Ïch they 
are denlonstrated. 
7. Our inquiry, hou"ever, is into the grounds and rea- 
sons of the alliance, not into its terlTIS. rfhe precise 
arrangenlents, hy ,vhich the respective rights of the 
contracting pai.ties are to be preserved, are l11atter of 
ycry great Îlnportauce, but they are entirely distinct 
Ii'oUI the prelÜninary question, ,,,hether they ought to 
be contracting parties at all. There are indeed, points 
of contact Let,veen the t,,"o subjects, hut they are inci- 
dental, and it is enough to indicate that ,vhich is the 
specific object of these pages, and ,rhich constitutes an 
object of adequate nlagnitude ,,'hen taken alone, ,,'hile 
the other) it is true, is alike Ï1nportant and neglected. 
J\Iilton* \\Tote to Sir Harry Vane the younger, 
besides, to know 
Both spiritual power and civil, what each means, 
''''hat 8CYerS each, thou hast learnt, u.lzichfew have done 


* Sonnet XYÏi. 
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but the praise ,vhich \yas rarely due in bis days, ought, 
I fear, to be stilllnore rarely given in our o"rn. 
8. It does not appear that our literature is "
el1 sup- 
plied \vith \rorks \\ybich "rould lneet the necessity above 
described, and fUl'llisll BIen ,yith 
ound principles 
(llt!'lO}]zafa l;'ulnnla) upon the . fUllùanlcntul conditions 
of the union betl\yeell the clull'ch and the :5tate. llisllOP 
"T arburton has "'Titten upon it ,vith llluch acuteness 
and ability, but in the ùry and technical lualluer of a 
luan "Tho lived in tilDes \yhen there "ras no strong 
})ressul'c in one direction requiring to he nTarnIly and 
feelingly lllct frolll another. 1\11'. Coleridge has dealt 
a(hllirably \rlth the suhject in hi
 ' Idea of Church and 
State;' hut he does not carry out his conceptions into 
detail, nor apply thenl to practice sufficiently to nIcet 
the \yants of general readers. Dr. Chahners has 
IuuHlled SOllIe points connected \yith this inquiry in a 
111anner the 1110St felicitous, but, in other parts of his re- 
cently published lectures, he has laid do,rn principles, 
""e fear, not less seriously detrilllental to our cause. 
rrIte lfork of Dr. Paley on l\Ioral and Political Philo- 
sophy is a store-house of anything ratller than sound 
lu'inciples. I-Iooker looked at the question under in- 
fluences derh"ed fro111 the general contro\rersy l\Tith the 
Puritans, and rather nrith reference to the ternIS than 
to the grounds of the connection. None of these "Titers 
regardpd the subject in the aspect 11108t Ì1llperatively 
requirpd by present cirCulllstances: nanlely, that nyhich 
8110,,"s that governillellts are, by " dutiful necessity," 
cognizant of religious truth and falsehood, and Lonnd 
to the 111aintenance and propagation of the fornler. 
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'" e proceed, ho,vever, to give sUI111naries of the re- 
spective theories of the above-lnentioned ,vriters. 
9. If the 6tl1, 7th, and 8th books of the' Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity' are to be taken as representing the opinions 
of IIooker, at least they cannot he said to ùo so "yith the 
accuracy, nor consequently \\'ith the authority, \\rhich 
1Jelongs to the earlier and larger portion of the "rork. 
In the 8th book, ho,vever, he teaches, * that the sallIe 
!Jersons conlpo
e the church and the cOlllnlolHvealth 
of England, universally; that the saIne subjectt is 
therefore intended under the respectiye nalnes of 
church and conunol1\\realth; and it is thus variously 
nalned only in respect of accidents, 01' properties and 
actions,! u.hich are different. I-lis opponents contended 
for a personal separation, ,yl1Ìch precluded the salue 
luan frolll bearing s,vay in Loth; he for a natural one, 
,vhich did not forbid such an union of authorities.
 
" The church and the conul1ou\\yealth are in this case, 
therefore, personally oue 8ociety, ,vhich society" is 
" terlned a COllU1l011\lrealth, as it liveth under \yhatsoever 
fornl of secular la,v and regilnent-a church, as it hath 
the spiritual hnv of Jesus Christ." llanisllluent, ho\v- 
ever, casts out of the church; hut excoHlnlunicatiolJ 
does not cast out of the COlu111on".ealth. 
10. In this society, considered as a church, the king is 
" the highest ul1col1unanded cOllullander. "II He holds 
his entire office under the la\v, and by the "rilling 
consent and subjection of the people, though still Ly 
divine right,. even ,yhile at Iuan's discretion.
 His 


* Ecclesiastical Polity, book viii, c. i. 2. 
:t lb. c, i. 2. 
 lb. c. i. 2. II lb. c. ii. 1. 


.
 lb. c. i. 5. 

 lb. c. ii. 6. 
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chief ecclesiastical po".ers are, the title of headship; 
the right of calling and dissolving the greater af'Seln- 
blies; that of assent to all church orders, ,,
hich are to 
have the force of Ian" ; the advancelnent of prelates; 
the highest judicial authority; and in general an ex- 
'elnption froln the ordinary church censures to n"hich 
others are liahle, at least Iro111 exconnnunication: Lut 
the question of this last he declines to deternline.* 
'rhe conveyance of po,yer is not to each sovereign 
in succession, but to one originalJy, fron1 n-hol11 the 
rest inherit; and the body cannot help itself: Lut 
".ith consent of the head, ,\.hile there is one. 'file 
king's judicial ponTeI' is subject to church la,v; and 
it is tbe head of all, siulply because not confined to 
a district, but legally reaching to all. t Regal pon-ert 
is not naturally lill1Ïted to the good of n1en's bodies. 
J{ings have " authority 
 o\rer tIle church, if not col- 
lectively, yet divisively understood; that is, over eacb 
particular person in that church ,,-here they are kings." 
He does not contend for the particular II title of head 
to be applied to the soyereign, if that be offensive. 
rl"'he subject in ".hich this po,ver is to reside
 need 
not lJe one })ersonally. 'fhe COll1ll10n,realth, ,,
hrl1 the 
l'eople are Christians, being ip
o facto the churc]}, the 
clergy alone aught not to have the p01yer of n}aking 
la,,"s** "Quod olunes ta12git, ab o}nnilJu
; tracfa'J.i et 
lljJp1.oDal.i debet." And historically the fact is, t1
 that 
canons of tIle clergy in their synods have generally 
taken no effect as lau.s ,vithout tIle approbation of 


* E
clesiastical Polity, book "iii. c. ix. 2. 'f' lb. c. ,-iii.}, :t. Ib, c. iii. :2. 

 lb. c. iv. 6. II lb. c, iv. 8. 
 lb. c. iv. 7. *"" lb. c. ,-i. i, 8. t'r lb. c. "i. 9. 
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governors; not even those of the council of 'Trent in 
ROlllish kingdoI11s. Until that approhation, they are 
but the opinions of ,\'i
e 11len on the subj ect-n1atter. 
The parliall1ent, Ly I and 2 Phil. and l\Iar. c. 8. ratified 
by enachnellt the cardinal-legate's dispensation, to give 
it the force of ]a,y. The king's po,rer of assent is a 
po\\?er derived to hiIn froln the ,rhole body of the reahn.* 
Secular courts here regulate secular causes, spiritual 
courts spiritual causes. I 
11. "r e have n01V extracted l11atter enough to sho,v the 
general doctrine of the Eighth Book of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity on the relations betlreen church and state. Aud 
thus nluch at least is clear: there can be no doubt that 
it teaches, or rather involves, as a basis and precondition 
of all its particular argulnents, the great doctrine that 
the state is a person, having a conscience, cognizant of 
Blatter of religion, and bound by all constitutional and 
natural lueans to advance it. It is inlPossible not to 
recognise throughout the book a texture of thought 
such as pre-en1Ïnently distinguished the great luan 
,vhose nallle it bears. And yet, on the other hand, it 
contains sOlne statelUel1ts n'hich lead us to rejoice that 
lIe is not resl)onsible for it as it stands, and that it does 
nut carry lrith it the \\
eight of his plenary authority; 
the authority of that noble and sanctified intellect, to 
,yl1Ìch Pope Clenlent VIII., according to "Talton, paid 
so just and eloquent a tribute. t " There is no learning 
that this Ulan hath not 
earched into, nothing too hard 
for his understanding. 'fhis luan indeed deser,.es the 
nan1e of an author: hi:s hooks ,rill get reverence by age, 


* Ecclesiastical Polity, book yiii. c. yi. 11. 'f- 'V \11ton's Li YCS, p. 22 b. 
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for there is in thenl such seeds of eternity, that, if the 
rest he like thi
 (the first), they shall last till the last 
fire shall COl1SUIne all learning." rrhe perfect copies of 
the three last books ""ere unhappily lo
t after his death: 
the rough draughts ,verc given to Dr. Spencer, his 
fì'ielld, and Blade up by hill1 according to the best of his 
ahility; and he ,,,rites of thenl in very strong tern1S, 
that there ,rere left "nothing hut the old, ilnperfect, 
Inanglcd draughts, Ùif'IUel1lÙcretl into pieces: no favour, 
no grace, not the shadol\T of thenlselves relnainÌllg in 
theIn."*- And again, "the learneù ,yill find ill thenl 
SOllIe shado,vs and resenlblances of their father's face." 
1;2. Al though the hook speaks of the natural sepa- 
ration of the t\""O societies, and so lays a ground for 
clear reasoning upon their B1utllal relations, yet in other 
})laces it scelUS to lose sight of the distinction Let\\ycen a 
society and the luere total of the individuals ,vho lllay 
belong to it; and to aSSUl11e that the people of England 
cOluposed one society ,yl1Ïch bore t,,'o different nalnes, 
rather than t\\.o societies accidentally co-extensive as to 
the persons they cOluprised. And even this ,ye kno,v ,vas 
not in strictness true. "fhere ""cre, even under Eliza- 
beth, knO\Ylllnelnhers of the state ,vho ,,,ere not luelnùers 
of the church. Sonle confusion appears to arise frolll 
the ,vant of a clearer line. For exalnple, it is said that 
the canons even of general councils are only the prelin1i- 
nary opinion
 of \yise nlen upon the subject-Illattcr until 
they have received the royal assent. No\v ,,"e luay 
grant that they ,vant tIle assent of the state in order to 
take effect as a part of the la\v of the land; but \"r'110 


* 'Valton's J..cives. App. to Hooker, p. 2.3. 
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"7ill doubt that they have a validity in foro conscientiæ, 
affecting the lnelllbers of the church, independently of 
any civil approbation \vhatever? Another Iuost iUlport- 
ant question is raised respecting the derivation of pou'"er 
froIH the body at large. Thi8 theory fell in ,vith 
I-Iooker's purpose, because he ,vas thus enabled to lÏIllit 
the ecclesiastical headship, and sho\v it to be secondary 
to the body, though superior to individuals. ", e need 
not here exallline into its soundness, as it is not l\7ithill 
our scope. It is enough to say, that it bears out the 
theory of union bet\veen church and state, so long as 
the body \vhich he cOllteluplates is COlllposed luainly of 
Inelllbers of the church, and its conscience, represent- 
ing the result of the general belief of the people, yields 
hOlnage to her doctrines. The religious duty of kings 
,vas " the \veightiest part of their sovereignty,"* even 
,vhile heathens. Do they then lose it, he asks, Ly eIll- 
bracing Christianity? 
13. Bishop 'Varburton, in the' .I.\.lliance of Church 
and State,'t- taught that civil society, being defective in 
the control of Illotives and in the sanction of renTard,t 
had in all ages called in tl1e aid of religion to supply the 
,yant. The state conteillplates for its end the hody and 
its interests; has for its 111eans, coercion; for its ge- 
neral subject-Illatter, utility. The church is a religious 


* Book viii. c. vi. 13. 
'f' See Postscript to the Fourth Edition (' 'Yorks,' yolo vii. p. 320), 
where a partial summary is given. 
:t: There is a nluch nobler and purer statement of the inadequacy of 
the state, taken alone, to fulfil its purposes, in No. IX. of ' Letters to a 
1\Icmber of the Society of Friends,' pp. 50-52: ascribed to the Rey. F. 
l\Iaurice, chaplain of Guy's Hospital. 
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society, of distinct origin; having for its end the sal- 
vation of souls; for its subjcct-ll1atter, truth; for its 
instrulnent, persuasion; regulating 11lotives as ,,"ell as 
acts; and pron1Ïsing eternal renTard. Though sepa- 
rate, these societies ,,,QuId not interfere, because they 
have different provinces; but, the state haying needs as 
above stated, and the church \vanting protection against 
violence, they had each reasons sufficient for a voluntary 
and free convcntion. 
14. Accordingly, the societies united; not indt:'cd 
under any forlnal engagenlent ,,"ith all the stipulated 
conditions, but like sovereign and people in the original 
contract. That is, the theory of the alliance accurately 
represents the true idea according to ,,,,hich they ought 
to unite. And this idea ""as actually realised by the 
then existing state of things in England; ,vhere an 
estaLlishecl cllurch and a free toleration ""ere l1lade 
perfectly to agree by the Inediuln of a test-la\v, ,,
ith- 
out \\?hich, either dissenters \\?ill oLtain political po\\?er 
anù destroy the church; or, in the other extrelne, the 
church lrill persecute dissenters. And the conditions 
of the union are, that tIle church receives a free l1Hlil1te- 
nance for the clergy; a share, for her security, in the 
legislative body; and a coactive po\\"er to be used in 
her spiritual courts for a purpo
e ,vhich is also a state 
purpose,-nluneIy, the correction of certain foru18 of 
vice. In return for ,vhich, she surrenders to the state 
her original inùependency, and sulJjects all ller hnys 
and nlovenlents to the necessity of the state's previous 
approval. If there be l1l0re tlInn one such religious 

ocicty or church, the 
ti\t
 i:s to contract ".ith the 
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largest; to ,vhich ,,,ill naturally Lelong the greatest 
share of political influence. 
15. The greatest rJloJeal defect in this theory is tIlat 
indicated by the concluding sentence. The state is to 
contract ,vith the largest religious society. rrhe adop- 
tion of a national church is then ,vith it lnatter of cal- 
culation, and not of conscience. The state in this vie\v 
has no conscience. It is not contelnplated in the 
bishop's ,vork as a 1110ral person, having responsibility 
before God, nor as an aggregation of individuals, each 
having personal responsibilities, and hound in all things 
. 
according to their capability to serve God, His cll urch, 
I-lis truth: therefore under obligation to regard that 
service as in itself an end of positive value, independ- 
ently of the resulting benefits to the state. 
16. rIhe propositions of this ,york generally are to be 
received "Tith qualification. It is a very lo\v theory of 
goverUlnent ,vhich teaches, that it has only the care of 
the boùy and bodily goods; and l11Ìght seeln besides to 
inlply, that all physicians are lnore peculiarly stateSlllen. 
There ,vas far tnore truth in the eð 

v* of Aristotle; 
under l\yhich ""e D1ay consider that the state, bound to 
prolnote the general good of luan, finds the church 
ready made to its hand, as 
he appointed instrulnel1t for 
advancing that de}Jarbuent of hunutn ,,"ell-being \vhich 
is spiritual, and conh'acts ,vith it accordingly. 
17. And there ùoes appear to be s01l1ething reasonable 
in the objection of Bolingbroke to the representation of 
the alliance in the light of a fact, on the ground tbat it is 
a fiction. TIut, says '" arburton, it is no 1110re a fiction 


* Arist. Pol. iii. 5. 
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than the celebrated original C01l1pact. Nor is it: hut 
both are fictitious: and Bolingbroke also censures the 
teachers of the original COllI pact for having represented 
Inen as if they had at sonle tÏIl1e anterior to civil 
society been independent, ,vhen it is notoriously untrue; 
and this untruth is Blade the basis of other and greater 
untruths concerning the derivation of po"yer fro]n the 
people, and the consequent denial of a divine authority 
in governU1ent. In fact, \,r arburton appears to have 
adopted the vie,ys of Locke, and to have copied his 
representation of tbe alliance frolll the original conl- 
pact, not hitnse]f oùjecting to the use that has been 
made* of that arbitrary llloùe of stating tIle casc, but, 
on the contrary, considering any derivation of political 
fron1 patriarchal rule as an aùsurdity. 
18. Dr. Paleyt has supplied us ,,'ith a vie,v of l'eli- 
gious establislllnents, distinguished hy his O"Tl1 great and 
highly characteristic l11erits, but like,vise tainted hy the 
original vice of his false ethical principles, and by the 
total absence of any suhstantive conception of the visible 
church. ..A.ccording to this author, the rights, offices, 
orùer, fan1Ïly, and succession of tIle prie
thood, ,vere 
parts of the J e,vish religion, uS ,veIl as the 1l1eallS of 
transnIittillg it. But no for111 of out,vard institution 
enters into the con1position of Christianity. " 
'he au- 
thority, therefore, of a church estahlishn1ent, is founded 
upon its utility:" and the cnd is "the preservation aud 
cOllullunication of religious kno,vledge." Regard to 
political ends has only served to deteriorate the church 


* Postscript to the Fourth Edition. 
t l'vioral and Political Philosophy, book vi. chap. x. 
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"\vherever it l)as been allo"\ved. Three things, accord- 
ingly, are requisite:- 
I. A clergy, or order of nIen set a part for religion. 
2. A legal provision for their Il1aintenance. 
3. The restriction of that provision to the Ininisters 
of a particular sect. 
19. He contends for the necessity of a clergy H to 
perpetuate the evidences of Revelation, and to interpret 
the obscurity of those ancient "rritings in "\vl1Ïch the 
religion is contained;" and to conduct pu1lic 1yorship 
\vith decency. Fronl these peculiar occupations he 
deduces the necessity of a separate maintenance. V 0- 
luntary contribution lrould yield but an insufficient 
supply, and "Tonid lo\ver the tone of instruction. As 
to the third condition, the forIn of religion ought to be 
such as to cOluprehelld all existing differences of opi- 
nion; but if the lu'evailing opinions be H not only so 
various, but so contradictory," as to render their junc- 
tion ilnl)os
ible, then, \vhere patronage is al1o\ved, and 
one set of people appoint the teachers \yh0111 another 
set are to hear, there Inust be a test-the shnplest pos- 
sible-to secure SOllIe unity of proceeding. Such test, 
therefore, "111ay be considered Inere]y as a restriction 
uI)on the exercise of private. patronage." Again, if the 
parishioners chose their Ininisters"lrithout a test, into- 
lerable discords \rould arise. The recognition of all 
sects appears scarcely c0111patible ,vith that \vhich is 
the "first requisite in a natiol]al establishnlent-the 
division of the country into parishes of a conl1110dious 
extent." One sect, therefore, should be preferred. nut 
tests ensnare consciences, often COll1e to " contradict the 
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actual opinìons of the church, ,vhose doctrines they 
profess to contain," and proscribe tenets long after they 
have ceased to he t1angerous. Any forI11 of Christianity 
is better than none, as all tend to gooù. This justifies 
the luagistrate's interference; ,vhich therefore carries no 
violation of religious liberty "Thile he is only" providing 
l11eans of puhlic illstructi{)n." But ,vhere his faith 
differs frOll1 that of the ll1ajority, he should establish the 
latter, as the chances of truth are equal. Toleration 
}}fOll1otes truth; but etl}clll
.ion Inay perhaps be de- 
fended ,vhere disaffection happens to he connected "Tith 
certain religious distinctions. Generally there is no 
reason \v by these should prevent luen frol11 discha.rg- 
ing civil functions together, n10re than differences of 
opinion 011 questions of " natural philosophy, history, or 
I . " 
et ucs. 
20. The vie\vs here given of the office of the clergy, 
of the visible church, of creeds, of the Inethod of ,veigh- 
ing different fOl"lll
 of Christianity, and of the irI"clevancy 
of religious distinctions to the discharge of civil duties, 
are full of the seeds of evil. The truths ,,'hich the 
author seeU1S to have perceived ,vith clearness ""ere, 
the national benefits of a recognition of religion; the 
futility of the allegation that the civilluagistrate is not 
COlnpetent to its adVtll1Cenlent, or not justified in " pro- 
viding 1ueans" for that end; the c01l1patibility of all 
ef'tablisluuent for religion ,vith religious liberty; the 
need of a provision fOl- preserving as "yell as diffusing 
the truth; and the tendency of the voluntary luethod 
of support to deteriorate the (1uality of pastoral instruc- 
tion. 
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21. The arglunellt of 1\11'. Coleridge" on the Consti- 
tution of the Church and State according to the Idea of 
each" is alike beautiful and profound. He sho\vs, frolll 
au analysis of the parts of the body politic, that, in order 
to its ,yell-being, tllere Hlust necessarily enter into its 
conlposition an estate, \yhose office it shall be to supply 
those governing and harIllonising qualities of character, 
,rithout \yhich the relluÚning elelllents cannot advan- 
tageously cohere.* His first estate is that of the land- 
O\\'l1ers, or possessors of fixed property, barons and 
franklins-providing for the perlnanency of the nation. 
His second, that of the luerchants, luanufacturers, arti- 
sans, "the distributive class," "Those especial office it 
is to secure the progressiveness of the nation, and per- 
sonal freedolu, its condition. In the king, again, " the 
cohesion by interdependence and the unity of the coun- 
try ,vere estahlished." Rut these, vie,,"ed alone, are as 
it ,rere but the luateriallnealls for attaining their seve- 
ral ends. 
22. There Blust be a soui, underlying and allilnating 
thenl all, a cultivation of the in\rard Blan, ,vhich is the 
1'oot, the corrective, and the safeguard of civilisation. 
The 1l0urishu1ent of this paralnount ingredient of na- 
tional life constitutes the function of a third great 
estate: li\Ting on reserved property for Inore free devo- 
tion to its duties, and divided into hvo classes; a sInaller 
nurnber (hrellillg at the fountaill
heads of knol\
ledge, 
guarding the treasures already acquired, opening ne\v 
shafts and n1ines, and dispensing
I' their acquisitions to 


* Church anù State) p. 42. 
t Che di su prendono, e di sotto fanno.-DA:'<tTE, Paradiso, II. 123. 
C 
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their hrethren; the spcon,z division of this estate, a 
far larger lluluher distributed throughout the country, 
supplying for every spot a resident guide and teacher; 
and thus connecting each part of thne and each part of 
tIle nation \vith tIle re
t respectively. Such is the na- 
tural "clerisy" of a state. Upon such a theory, dra,vn 
according to hUluan principles, supervenes ,vhat 1\lr. 
Coleridge has felicitously terlned the (in reference to 
this theory) "happy accident" of the Christian church,. 
"the sustaining, correcting, befriending opposite of the 
,vorld, the cOlnpensating counterforce to the inherent 
and inevitable defects of the state as a state;" not 
priInarily to any particular state, inasBluch as the ,yhole 
,vorld is lIeI' inheritance, hut yet \vith applicability, by 
su hdivision into branches, to each particular state. 
23. It luay be "yen to observe, \vith reference to the 
analysis of the t,yO first estates, that its classification is 
true on a large scale, not in 111inute detail: it is the de- 
lineation of a painter, not of an anaton1Ïst; and yet the 
painter has regard to anatoluy, but he generalises its 
results. The landed estate is not entirely perlnanent ; it 
is also productive and progressive; but, on the \vhole, 
the habits of luind and action "Thich belong to it are in- 
disposed to change. It hangs 1l10re evidently on superior 
po\ver, and has less of self-dependence. The trading 
class appears 1l10re an agent, and Jess subservient: thus 
it has Inore of the spirit of egotisln, and is consequently 
nlore inclined to judge, and to alter ,,,11at has been 
judged already; \vhile, on the other hand, there are 
influences \vhich check this tendency, as the necessity 
... Church and State, p. 133. 
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of order and tranquillity to the prosperity of trade, and 
to the regular action of the labour-nlarket; and the 
disposition of those ,rho have acquired property to pass 
into the class of landholders. But these explanations 
in no \vay detract frol11 the substantial truth of 1\11". 
Coleridge's definition; and I do not venture any further 
to inculnber the lnasterly sketch \vhich he has dra\vn. 
2-1. The profuse and brilliant eloquence of Dr. Chal.. 
lners, and the ,varn1 heart froIl1 \",hich its colouring 
is principally derived, have necessarily contributed to 
render the scientific developu1ent of his vie\,,"s less ac.. 
curately di
cernible than it ,vould have heen had he 
,vritten Inore a11athetically. His lectures on church 
estahlishments teach tIlat Christianity is the sure found- 
ation of order and prosperity; that the efforts of indi- 
viduals, \vithout aid fron1 goverIllllent, are insufficient to 
bring it \vithin reach of the \vhole population; that the 
territorial division of tIle land into manageable districts, 
\vith a general cure of sou1s over aU persons \vithin theIn, 
is tIle Iuost efficient Illethod of giving to Christianity an 
universal influence: that such division cannot \ycll he 
carried into effect but lJY a church of one giren deno- 
ll1ination. Again, \vith respect to tIle religious tenets 
,,
ithin \vhich a governlnent lnay choose its natioual 
establishment, he contends that the church should he 
,vholly independent in respect of its theology *-that 
there should be "lnaintenance froln the one quarter, 
and an unfettered theology froln the other :"-but he 
subsequently, in effect, qualifies this doctrine.t 
* Lecture ii. p. 37. t Lecture iv. p. 115. 
C 2 
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25, lIe teaches that the governluent should deter- 
lnine ,vhat shall l>e its estaLlislllnent, if possible, sÌIllply 
hy the ans\rer to the question," "That is truth 1" but 
if not, then \",ith a l110dified vie\v to the benefit of the 
population at large. He considers a state incolll petent 
to enter upon the details of theological discussion, hut 
ahundantly qualified to decide upon certain broad ana 
leading principles. Upon the forlner consideration he 
holds thelu justified in selecting, or in adhering to the 
selection of, anyone of the Christian dellon1Ïuations, 
,,'hich, being Protestant, are also evangelical; as, for 
exanlple, l\Iethodist, Independent, Baptist: he does 
not, ho\vever, supply any precise .test for deterlnining 
to ,,'hat extent the epithet "evangelical" luay be ap- 
})licable. Dut, upon the latter consideration, he teaches 
that the state is C011lpetent, nay, that any luan,. "\vith 
the ordinary schooling of a gentlelllan," and " 1)y the 
reading of a fe\v \veeks;" 111ay qualify hiulself to de- 
cide upon the broad q uestioll \"hich separates l")rotest- 
antisul froin Popery, ulunely, \vhether the Scriptures be 
or be not the only rule of faith and practice in religion. 
26. It did not euter into the purpo
e of Dr. Chahllers 
to rxhihit the \",hole suhject, but even in these propo- 
sitions he has, it 111ay Le apprehended, put for\rard 
Hluch lluestionra hIe 11latter. lIe appears by no 111eallS 
to succeed in sho\ving, upon his O\Yll principles, that 
his territorial cstaùlishnlent Blust he of one denon1Ï- 
nation: he "Tould probably find it iUIPossible, upon 
stricter investigation, RO to define Evangelical })rotest- 


* Lecture Ï\T, p. 119. 
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autiS111 as to Inake it an universal criterion for the 
guidance of goverlunellts : it lllight further be argued, 
that he has surrendered the condition ,vithout ,vhich all 
others fail, in on1Ïtting frol11 his calculation tIle ùivine 
constitution of the visible church; and that ,vhile he 
does not so l1Iuch as inquire ,vhether on the one side 
it ,,"ould be difficult or easy to reject the unevangelical 
Protestants, he has on the other, very greatly under- 
l'ated the difficulty of the questions at issue ùet\veen the 
church of ROlue and her opponents. But no l1lore: it 
is painful even to indicate l)oints of difference fronl a 
}uau so distinguished, so excellent, so liberal-and one, 
too, ,,'ho has studied and explained the Inachil1ery of a 
religious establislunent "Tith such adn1Ìrable effect. 
27. rrhe reader ,,'ill probably agree thàt it is unnc- 
cessary, ",vith a vie,,' to the practical purposes before 
us, to enter upon any detailed investigation of t\VO 
other theories of the connection behveen Cll urch and 
State, \vhich eU1body the respective extrenlCS of opi- 
nion adopted on the one hand by Hoùbes, and on the 
other hy RelJarlnine and ultrrullontane ROll1lU1ÏStS. 
They are theories of derivation, rather than of eOlll1eC- 
tion, properly so called. According to the first, the 
Church and her religion .arc 111ere creatures of the 
state. According to the second, the tenlporal punTer 
is ,yhoIIy dependent and subordinate. These vie\vs are 
not avo,red anlongst ourselyes. A third extrelne opi- 
nion of a differcnt kind, nalllely, that the 111agistrate lIas 
no concern ,yith religion, is that against ,,
hich the 
general arglunellt of the succeeding chapter is directed. 
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28. It relnains to observe, before proceeding to the 
forInal investigatioll of our subject, that, ,vhen l\"e speak 
of the Church of England as having aGtually cntered 
into cOllnection ,vith the State, ,ve use a phrase ,vhich 
lIas Illore of historical truth, unùoubtedly, than belongs 
to the celebrated original C0l11pact ,vith ,vhich Bishop 
'Varburton COIl) pares it. .. But the alliance probably 
,vas Blade by Ethelbert rather uuder an ÏIupression of 
})ersonal conscience, than in any deliberate vie,vof ,vhat 
,ve lnay terIll scientific results, or upon any forinal 
specification of tern1S. In speaking, therefore, of its 
having ùeen lllade on such and such conditions, ,ve use 
the language of convenience, not of historical precision; 
and the luealling nlerely is, that "Te are stating the 
terlns \yhich justify the connection ill respect of their 
fulfilling the duties and the pnrpo
es of 10th the lJudies 
concerned. 
29. It is 110t ea
y to find any single ,vord. ,yllich 
accurately descriùes the relation sulsisting bet\veen the 
t,,,.o societies, in respect of the degree of its illtiluacy. 
Alliance 11leanS tou little: it puts too 11luch out of vÌe\v 
the Christian conscience of the state, and seeUU3 to sup- 
pose too great an original distance bet\veen the parties; 
,y-JIereas, in their personal COu1!)osition, they very greatly 
luix; and \vhen "'arùurton says the state ,vill allg "Tith 
the largest conunnnion, because that ,,,,ill have B10st 
infl uence in the legislature, this should Inean that the 
lllaj ority of persons COlll posing the legislature ,vilI Ita ve 
such a conscience as "rill approve and estahlish that 
cOllllllunioHt The ,vord incorporation ,vould evidently 
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Le as nluch too strong. Even union, though it is on 
Illany accounts convenient, lnay convey too lunch if it 
be understood as luaking t\VO into one. Connection is 
too indeternlÌnate, but is, perhaps, on the \vhole, for 
SOlne reasons, the lllost convenient, as 1l10st free fronl the 
risk of n1Ïsapprehension; \vhile, by the ternl " relations," 
our language enables us to express in the 1110st cOIn prc- 
hensive forln \vhatever functions or qualities of the t\VO 
societies achnit of luelltal association. 
30. Lastly, the arguluent \vhich follo\vs is not speci- 
fically aùdressed to infidels; hardly, indeed, to persons 
in a state of systelnatic separation fro111 our national 
church; nor, on the other hand, to those \vho have 
deliberately considered all its cOlldition8, and their o\vn 
obligations as its luelnbers; but to those ,vIto fornl the 
mass of the educated c0l11111unity, and \vhose lninds have 
iInbibed a general belief of the la\vfullless and duty of 
IHlblic support of reJigion, yet 
\vithout any clear and 
reasoned conclusions either upon the grounds or the 
lhuits of that duty. I preslulle, therefore, on hut a very 
SIll all portion of favouraLle predispositions in the 111ind 
of the reader, ,vhile I s1thll hope to sho,v hiIl1, that a sin- 
cere Leliever in no lllore than the general principle of 
Theisln ,vill, upon looking attentively at the nature and 
the lleces
;ities of the state, ånd its capabilities in respect 
of religion, be led on, ùy regular and progressive in- 
ferences, to the full adoption of the principle \\?hich de- 
lnands the continued union of the church \vith the con- 
stitution of the country. 
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THE THEORY OF TIlE COX
ECTION BET"'EEN THE CHURCU 
A
D THE STATE. 


1. The phrasE' " Church and State," 2. 'fhe argument from utility ge- 
nerally. 3. The general doctrine. 4-18. Argument for the ob- 
ligation hereby incumbent on Governors a. men, 19-21. Argument 
for the olJligation incumbent on 
he Nation as a person, to profess 
a religiòn. 22. And to propagate it. 23-27. For the voluntary IJrin. 
ciple is insufficient, 28-31. And the State may have the means 
of giving peeuniary aid. 32-41. And has otber extrinsic means. 
42-47. And has intrinsic competency. 48-53. And adequate in- 
ducements. 54-62. Especially when we arrive at the Church. 63. 
-66. \Vhich should be established singly by her 1\lembers. 67. The 
}"esult of Establishment arises in natural order. 68-71. Danger and 
evil otherwise accruing. 7'2-77. Duty limited to the use of due means. 
78. The argun1ent sU!Dmed up. 79-86. Applied. 


I. TIlE phrase of " Church and State," so fal11Ïliar to our 
11l0uths, has heen adopted in the present day as a vratch- 
,,'ord by a great po1itical COlllhillatioll, ,rJ1Ïch is un- 
justly dealt "Tith ,,,hen it is called a party, hecause it 
cOll1prehel1ds Juen of lllauy parties, united not fron1 un- 
faithfulness to their peculiar principles, but fro 111 fidl- 
iug back in the Hl0yeluent of events U pOll t110se ,yhich 
they hold in conunon. Doubtless Hlanyof those lrho 
use the 1110ttO I1f:1Ve ,yell considered its Ineaning, and yet 
that is not a lnatter of narro,v C0I11paSS, obyious to the 
eye ulJon a superficial vie\v, hut a deep fundêllllelltal 
truth of hUlnan society, nay, 1110re, of huulan nuture, 
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prolific of results alike affecting individual character 
and public institutions, so that it Juay be ,rithill the 
Lounds of truth to believe that, ho,,-ever sincere in al- 
1110st all cases, ho,rever intelligent in nlany, those 111ay 
be ,rho are no'v contending throughout all ranks for 
the maintenance of the union bet,reell church and state, 
yet the phrase is, to nlost aITIOng theIn, no nlore than 
the index of an hereditary or personal attachnlent, I1108t 
valuable in itself, but greatly needing, and capable of 
effectually receiving, the (as it ,,,,ere) extrinsic support 
of distinct intellectual conviction. 
2. It is not a repetition of the arguluents of Bishop 
"r arburton that is here intended, or a luere exhibition, 
in any fornl, of the uses of this connection. Protection 
received on the one hand, and obedience inculcated on 
... 
the otller,are facts in thenlselves \vhich I, at least, anI 
not about to deny, and they undoulJtedly luanifest an 
interchange of benefits, such as s}lould tend to support 
the credit of the alliance itself. But in our period the 
u
e! are questioned and denied, and it is necessary that 
,ve fall back llpon the exalnination of its Eights. No 
theory upon a subject essentially ethical, ,vhich has 
reference to results alone, ,rill be found sufficient in the 
day of trouble. It lllay Le that the sanle proposition is 
applicable to theories foundefl upon causes alone. The 
fact is, that the aU-"\"ise God has gi,.en us evidence 
enough to support our conviction
, but not too lunch; a 
strength according to our need, ùut not beyond it. IIad 
quc
tions of the deepest interest Leen so pnlpably and 
undeniably plain as to need 11.0 extrÜlsic 8t1!)port, ÜlÏth 
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could not bave been tried; ,vhile, had those extrinsic 
props been ,vanting, it could not have survived the 
trial. 'Ve cannot then afford to dispense ,vith any 
class of confirluatory argull1ellts anti evidence tending 
to uphold our practical principles; hut ,ve Blust travel 
both backlrards into the region of causes, and fornrards 
into the region of results,_ in order to do theIll and our 
onrn consciences full justice in the titue of need. 
3. Under this cOlllplex vie,,", then, let us proceed to 
declare, as folìo\vs, the general doctrine 1vhich is elll- 
bodieò, as respects our o\vn case, in the phrase" Church 
and State." That in national societies of Inen generally 
the governing body should, in it:s capacity as such, pro.. 
fess and 11lailltain a religion according to its conscience, 
Loth as being cOluposed of individuals ,,,ho have indivi- 
dual respunsibilities to discharge and individual pur- 
puses to fulfil, and as being itself: collectively, the seat 
of 
 national personaJity, \vith 12!ional responsibilities 
to discharge, aUfl national purposes to fulfil: that it 
1uust have the extrinsic, and, ill proportion as it is a 
good governnlent, ,viII have the intrinsic, qualifications 
for professing and Iuaintailling such religion: that re- 
ligion offers sufficient induceluents to such a. policy: 
that as, in respect of its extension, it should, {(H' the 
benefit of the state, be the g1'eatest possible, and \ve are 
therefore Lound to sho\v, in consiùcriug the above-Illen- 
tioned national purposes, that the direct (Liel of the state 
pronlotes that extension; so, in respect of its quality, it 
should be the pureð.t possible, that is to say, should be 
the Catholic Church of Christ: that 
uch adoption hy 
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the state follo,vs in the ,vay of natural order upon the 
general prevalence of a religion in the COllllllunity: that 
the D1eans should he appropriate, and such as are au- 
thorised by the rules Loth of the religion and of the 
constitution. 
4. Let us llO'V proceed to explain and support the parts 
of the foregoing statenlent. First, that there should be 
a IJrofession and Inaintenance of religion by the govern- 
ing body. By its profession is Ineant the observance 
of its ordinances, on the part of those \vho C0111pOSe that 
body, throughout their acts done in that particular ca- 
pacity; hy its ll1aintenance, the upholding of its insti- 
tutions through the instruluentality of influence and 
pecuniary support, in proportion as they nIttY be at its 
disposal, ,vith the ultiInate vie\v of 
fferin g that religion 
to every individual ,vithin the nation. 
. 5. But it is generally, and not universally, that \ve are 
to plead for the literal fulfihl1ent of this duty. All COln- 
luunities do not exhibit a natural gro,vth, and the rela- 
tions of governor and governed llla y exist under SOllIe 
partial convention, \vhich precludes the iuunediate and 
full develoPluent of all the fUllctions ,vhich belong to 
then} as a general rule. For exalnple-in Saxony the 
royal fan1Ïly is ROluall Catholic, the nation Lutheran: 
in British India, a s111all l1unll , cr of per
ons, advanced 
to a higher grade of civilization, exercise the po\vers of 
governlnent over an imll1ensely greater l1ulnber of less 
culti vated persons, not by coercion, but under free sti- 
pulation ,vith the governed. N O\V the rights of a go- 
Vel'lUUellt, in circUlllstances thus peculiar, obviously 
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dcpend neither upon the unrestricted theory of paternal 
}u"inciplcs, nor upon any prinlordial or fictitious contract 
of indefinite po,vers, but upon an express and kno\vn 
treaty, Blatter of positive agreel11ent, not of natural or- 
dinance. It ,,,"ould be an absurd exaggeration to l11ail1- 
tain it as the part of such a governlnellt as that of the 
British in India to brin
 hOllle to the door of every 
subject at once the ll1inistratiolls of a ne"\v and totally 
UnkllO\Vn religion: yet even here the general obliga- 
tion to advance the ,veIl-being of the governed subsists 
in all its force; there lllust, therefore, Le tIle desire 
and the endeavour to propose and propagate Chris- 
tianity to an extent onl y lin1Ïted by the degree in \yhich 
t11e people are found ,villing to receive it; and the 
denial of this obligation is an error far Blore pernicious 
than even the attenlpt to precipitate its fulfihllcnt" 
6. "Thy, then, ""e non' COlne to ask, should the go- 
verning body in a state profess a reJigioll? First, be- 
cause it i
 COlllposcd of iu(iividua] 
neJl; and they, being 
appointed to act in a definite lTI2ral capacity, l11USt sanc- 
tify their acts done in that capacity by the offices of 
religion; Ì1HtSnluch as the acts cannot other\yise lJè 
acceptahle to God, or anything but sinful and punish- 
able in thenlselves. And ,vhencver ,,"e turn our face 
3,ray frolll God in our conduct, ,,"e are living atheisti- 
cally. It is the deliberate avo,vaI of the principle of 
turning' a\vay frolD hÎ111, of living C( ,yithout God in tIle 
wOfJ"ld," ,vhich constitutes atheisnl in its ordinary, though 
nut its strict, signification. This \yas the atheisI11 of 
Lucretius, and his is pre-enlÌuently an atheistic sect :- 
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" Omnis enim per se Divûm natura necesse est 
I mmortali ævo summâ cum pace fruatur, 
Semota ab nostris rebus, sejunctaque longè:'* 
lIe does not forbid BIen to pay acts of ,vorship, hut he 
says, " Avoid referriug the facts of the \vorlcl to divine 
governlnent," or else (in his too beautiful language ), 
" Nee dcluhra Deûm placido cum pectore adibis ; 
Nec, de corpore quæ sancto simulacra feruntur, 
In mentes hominum divinæ nuntia formæ, 
Suscipere hæc animi tranquillâ pace valebis."oJ' 
It is, therefore, the recognition of actual relatiòns 
bet\veen God and lllilll that saves us froln atheislll, and 
not an abstract ackllo,vledgll1ent of IIis existence. 
7. It is 1110St ÌInportant to stop for a InOlnent and re.. 
fleet that, ,vhile on Christian principles "
e are conl- 
luanded to discharge our social duties "as unto the 
Lord" and not to lllan, so, even in the vie,v of rational- 
iSHI" l\"e 111Ust erer bear in lliind that, ,vhatever be the 
functions, ,yhatever the external circulnstances, of each 
J)articular person, he has a nature and a I(Hv ,vithin hÌIn, 
,vhich protest against Leing absorbed and lost in the 
external energies required by those functions; ,vhich 
claiIn t
 rule o,Ter hinl and to diJ'ect the paraU10unt 
conditions of his life; and by the supersession of ,yhich 
he surrenders his lnullan birthright and patrÌInony, the 
Ì1nYard and central freedol11of his being, and becolues 
Lut as a captive, chained, though it 11lay be to a tri- 
u1l1phal car. 
8. There is a striking and ahnost au indignant re- 
lllonstrance on this subject contained in an oration ,vhich 


* Lucr. I. 57. 


t Lucr. VI. 7-t. 
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,vas recently delivered by l\IJ". ElllerSOn, an Alnerican, 
at an Anlerican Calnhridge.* He says, "There is one 
luau present to all particular 111cn only partially or 
through one faculty." "The individual, to possess hiIn- 
self, 1l1ust sOlnetinles return f1'o111 his o,vn labour to en1- 
brace all the other labourers." "The planter, ,vho is 
man sent out into the field to gather food., is seldon1 
cheered by any idea of the true dignity of his 11lÌnistry. 
He sees his bushel and hi8 cart, and nothing beyond, 
and silllis into the farll1er, instead of luan on the farl11." 
Aud 80 it is ,vith us, that he ,vho holds offices of puùlic 
trust runs a thousand hazards of sinking into a party- 
Juan, instead of luan elnploying party for its uses 
-into a politician, instead of lnan in politics-into 
an adn1Ïnistrator, instead of luan in adn1Ïnistration. 
Upon the observance of a distinction substantially 
analog
us to this depend alike the freedolu and dignity 
of our being, and tbat highest result of its highest 
dignity and freedo111, its Ï1nplicit suhlnission to God; 
for thus only do "'"e keep in vie"r the reflective nature 
of nlan and the judicial powers ,yith ,vhich his con- 
science is intrusted. 
9. In fulfihnent J then, of his oLJigations as an indivi- 
dual, the statesman lntist be a ,,,"orshipping Jnan. TIut 
his acts are public; the po,vers and instru111ents ,yith 
,vhich he ,rorks are })ublic: acting under and lJY the 
authority of the la,,", he Uloves at his "'"ord ten thousand 
subject arlllS; and, because such energies arc thus 


* Oration delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society. Boston. 
James Munro anrl Co. 1838. 
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essentially public and ,,,,holly out of the range of 111ere 
individual agency, they Blust be sanctified not only by 
the private personal prayers and piety of those ,vho fill 
public situations, but also by public acts of the tnen 1 
composing the pulJIic lJody. They 111ust offer prayer 
and praise in their public and collective character, in 
that character ,vherein they constitute the organ of the 
nation, and ,yield its collected force. "\Vhere\'"er there 
is a reasoning agency there is a nloral duty and a 
responsibil ity illvol ved in it: the governors are reasoning 
agents for the nation, in their conjoint acts as such. 
And therefore there 111ust be attached to this agency, 
as that ,,"ithout ,,,,hich none of our responsibilities can 
be lnet, a religion. And this religion ll1Ust be that of 
the conscience of the governor, or none. He cannot, 
that is, cannot rightly, believe one and profess another. 
It is '\vith jJl"qfession alone that ,ye are at present con- 
cerned. For these reasons, then, the IJ'llblic profession 
of religion ranks aUlong the personal obligations of 
governors as individuals. 
10. Let it not be thought a doctrine belonging to t' 
Christianity alone.) and far less one savouring of fanati- 
CiSll1, that the acts of men in their governing capacity 
have need of being sanctified by Divine ,vorship. 
Hear on thi!5 the language of Plato :-" It ,vi1l be for 
you, then, as it appears, Tinlæus, to proceed, ,yhen 
you have, according to la,v, invoked the gods." Ti- 
111æus: "Nay, Socrates, all 1l1inds in any degree '
{ell 
regulated call upon the Deity at the outset of every 
undertaking, he it s111all or great: but for us, ,,'"110 are 
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about to institute SOllIe inquiry into the nature of the 
universe, ho,v it "
as generated or \vhether it he eternal 
( \ '" \?" ..\", 
 ) I 
7r'Ep' TOU 7r'(J.VTO), rì )'E j"OVEV YJ xa, Ui'EV=
 E(J"TUI , un ess \ve 
lJe altogether gone astray, it is e
sential that, (l{ldressing 
hoth gods and godùesses, uTe should pray that \ve l11ay 
speak 'rholly according to their nlind, and consi
telltly 
\rith onrsehTes." * Goycnnnent occupies in 1110ral the 
place of ,-Ó 7r"ãv in physical science: it req uires, if any- 
thing can require, the active providence uf Gud, and 
this is a grounù, or no circUlnstau ces "Till ever afford a 
ground, for as
ociating \vith its arduous ,vork the ordi. 
nances of religion. 
11. Looking again to the other end of the scale, and 
passing frolll the 1110st theistical of ancient philosophies 
to that one aIllong 11lodern nations "Those public institu- 
tions are least 80 of all "Therein Christianity is generally 
profe.ssed hy the people, the inquirer ,vill derive eren 
frolll the practice of AUlerica an attestation of our prin- 
ciplc, that, vie\ying governlllents as 111ade up of htUl1an 
lJeings, there iuunediately and inevitably arises a neces- 
sity for their having a collective \,,"orship. 'file u1eetings 
of her legislathTe body are opened nTith l,rayer. True 
it is that prayer 111ay he and is offered hy nlÏnisters 
of the 1110st various and conflicting persuasions: by 
ROlnan Catholie, .L \nglo-r\..lllerican, IJaptist, Unitarian: 
probahly the enlll11eration has a far "yider range in 
lu'inciple than even this. \Ve speak not here of the 
abstract consistency or propriety of this heterogeneous 


* Timæus J 8. 
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,yorship: but '\
e highly value the ackno\vledgulent, 
Illore conspicuous an1Ïdst such anoIl1alies, that ,vhere 
there i
 a governlnent there should be (t ,,"orship, a 
religion. 
12. "r e Inay state the saIne proposition in a 1l10re ge... 
neral forIu, in ,vhich it surely 111Ust cOIllinancl universal 
a
sent. "Therever there is po'uTer in the universe, that 
po\ver is the property of God, the king of that universe- 
his property of right, ho,vever for a titue ,vithholden or 
abused. No\v this property is as it ,vere realised, is 
used according to the ,viII of the o\vner, "Then it is used 
for the purposes he has ordained, and in the telnper of 
lnercy, justice, truth, and faith, \vhich he has taught us. 
But those principles never can he truly, never can be 
pennanently, entertained in the lllunan breast, except by 
a continual reference to their source, and the supply of 
the Divine grace. The po"Ters, therefore, that d nrell in 
individuals acting as a goverlunent, as "Tell as those that 
d,vell in individuals acting for the1l1selves, can only be 
secured for right uses hy applying to thenl a religion. 
13. "r e have thus far considered the obligation of 
governors to\vards religion in general as signifying SOlne 
recognised and estalJlished relations on the part of lnan 
tonTards God; hut this, uTithout its lJeing intended in 
any degree to intin1ate that 
tll religion
, or even that 
aU forIlls of religion couched under the Christian !léUne, 
are of equal authenticity and value. rfhis inquiry be- 
longs to a distinct province. If \ve can sho,," the obli- 
gations of lllen to religion, llluch lllore shall \ve here- 
after be able to S]10'V the obligation of Christians to 
D 
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Christianity, of Catholic Chri
tiall::; to the cl1ureh; and 
,re do not "Tcakcn but strcllgthen the arglnnent by 
proving ho,v ,vide is the extent of its applicability. 
That argulnent is, that, according to the true and best 
theory of politics, individual persons charged "Tith tIle 
functions of governlnent are unahle to fulfil then}, 
according to the dt)gree of light ,vithin their o,vn con... 
. 
sciences, "yithout professing a religion such as is ac... 
cor(ling to that light, and countenancing it by such 
Ineans a
 they constitutionally possess; that the prin- 
ciple of an established religion is a natural ana legi- 
tilnate consequence of the Inere nlct of goverlunent, 
ho"Tever defective the idea of religion entertained by 
th
 governors. 
1-1. It is true that the religion of the state ,yill then in 
luan)' cases be i
ll' ii'onl perfect, lJut it
 fauItine
s "yill 
helong to the original process by "yhich the particular 
vie"T on ,,-hich it rests ,ra
 attaiued, not to the ohli- 
gation of governors as sHch to uphold it. "Then 'Ye 
see thc profes
ors of a fah,e creed illdiffercut to its pro- 
pagation, although \\ye lllay l)le
s God for thc result, 
,,'c cannot but n.")gard the fact ..Hi aggl'nxating the raf't
 
of th.. holder
 of such creed. rrhe fault lie
 ill the 
creed, not in the propagation, although it 1)e continued 
aud transnlÏtted through it. It (loes Hot arise lJet\reen 
the prelllÎ
e8 and the conclusion, lHlt ,,-c arc to look 
for it in the pren1Î
es theln
ehYes. It is the fault of 
the nlat\)l'iaI
, not of the structure; and the "yay to 
funend it is, not hy repudiating the prineiple of a 
national religiol1, hut hy eudeayourillg to reca
t that 
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r
ligion according to the la,ys of truth; to change not 
its natiOlJa,Hty, ,yhich is an accident, but its error, ,vhich 
is of the essence. 
15. Probable evidence, be it re1l1elnhered, is binding 
upon us as ,yell as delnon
trative; nay, it con
titutes tlle 
greatest portion of the suhject-l11atter of duty; and so a 
dinl view of religious truth entails an obligation to folIo,,, 
it as real and valid as that ,vbich results frolll a clear and 
full con1})rehension; as real and valid, although it he true 
that different degrees of guilt are incurred by the disre- 
gard of the one or the other. So, if I find a purse, ,yhich 
I conjecture belongs to l11Y lleighbour, I anI a'- truly bound 
-it is as legitiInate a part of Iny moral duty-to take 
it to binl and ascertain the fact, as it ,yould be at once 
to restore it if I absolutely kne,y hÌ1ll to lJe the O'Yl1er; 
auf! yet the sin of ,vithIlolding it ,,"ould vary according 
to the degree of probability in the evidence. Non'" this 
la,v ll01ds good as ,yell ,,"ith regard to a partial as to 
an an1higuous vie,v of truth: and thus a 1110re lin1Ïted 
perception of religion still leaves a case of obligation 
to profess aud proll10te it, ,yhile any suhstantial pro- 
position continues to be belie\Ted: just as, if our appre- 
hension of the Divine ,rill he indistinct and uncertain, 
,ye are nevertheless lJoulul to folIon r it so long as a 
rea
ollalJle halance of prohahility remains in favour of 
the reality of our i111pressions. There is a close ana- 
logy bet,yeen the t,,,"o case
; in both there is a fraction 
or residue of truth, ,yhich residue ,ye are bound to 
ohey. 
IG. And here ,ve lnay 111eet the ubjection "l'hich is 
D 2 


. 
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often urged in a startling fornl. "'l'hel1, if it be the 
duty of a Christian goverllinellt to advance Christianity, 
it is the duty of a l\Iahol11etal1 govertuuent to advance 
1\Iaholnetallislll." No\v let us take a distinction. 
'fhere are Inen even alllong us ,,,ho vie,v religion, and 
especially 
tate religion, as a deceit intended to hune 
and subdue the people. It is to ùe feared that anlOl1g 
l\Iaholl1etans this is TI10re extensively the case. I do 
not say that such a class of lllèU are bound to propagate 
religion: but this I do not scruple to affirn1, that, if a 
l\Iaholuetan conscientiou
.ly believes his religion to 
COIne froln God and to teach Divine truth, he Illust 
believe that truth to be beneficial, and beneficial he- 
yond all other things, to the soul of nUlll; and he 11lust, 
tl1erefore, and ought to desire its extension, and to 
use for its extension all proper and legitÏInate Ineans : 
and that, if such' a l\Iaholuetall be a. prince, he ought 
to count an10ng tho
e TIleanS the application of ,vhat- 
ever influence or funds he luay la\vfully ha\Te at his 
disposal for such purposes. 
17. For suppose but a 1l10lllellt that the truth he holds 
to be revealed is the unity of God. I say that the 
sight of this portion of religious truth entails the obli- 
gation to pursue it. Nay further: that the errors 
,yhich he holds along ,,,,itll it are errors ".hich he sees 
as truths; that as such he is hound upon his O'Y11 prin- 
cip1es to seek their propagation; and that, if he dues 
80, the fault lies in the original conception, in the 
1uanner hy ,,,,hich he can1e to conviction, and not ill the 
acting upon that conviction, supposing it fuHy fOrIueù: 
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,,'hereas, if he does not so, theu he betrays ,,'llat he 
believes falsely to he truth, as HUlCh as ,ve by the like 
conduct should betray ,,'hat ,ye heIie,,'e truly and kno,v 
to be truth, and-our vie,," being confined sÏ1nply to 
the fact of convictions of equal strength in sin1Îlar 
suhject-ll1atter entailing the sallle obligation upon the 
individuals entertaining theIn-the fault in Loth cases 
,,'ould be the saIne. 
18. Nor is it necessary here to enter into any detail 
upon the fOrIllal origin of political po,yer. It is equally 
the property of God; Inen are equally bound to sanctify 
it, ,,'hether it be derived to the governors iuul1ediately 
or through the people. lV'here the gO\"erlunellt is deBlo- 
cratic, and the lnajority are of a given religion, the priu- 
cipJc above stated ,viII apply. "There governnlent is 
founded on paternal principles, and the fiction uf popular 
sovereignty is discountenanced, there the fUllction of 
choice in the legislature is still 1110re a l'parent. The 
latter case i
 that of our o\yn country. But if there be 
those Yfho \rould class it ,,,ith the fonner, still the na- 
tional estate of religion (for ""e are not yet concerned 
,,'ith it as the church) represents in its present fonn 
the religion of the luajority of the people, and it is their 
duty to sustain it in its position. 
1 g. 'Thus far on the personality and consequent religi- 
ous responsihilities of the BIen ,vho COlllpose a governing 
hody: but there is also a real and not Inerely supposi- 
titious per
onality of nations, ,,,,hich entails like,vise its 
O\YI1 religious responsibilities. The plainest exposition 
of national personality is this--that the nation fulfils the 
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great conditions of a per
on: n
llllely, that it has unity 
of acting, and unity of suffering; ,,'ith the difference that 
,vhat is physically single in the one, is joint, or 1110rally 
single, in the other. National influences forn1 ll1uch of 
our individual eharacters. National reyrards and puni
h- 
Inellts, Yfhcther hy direct or circuitous visitation, in- 
fluence and 1110dify the individuals ,rho fornl the llla
s. 
National \yill and agency are indisputahly one, binding 
eitl1er a dis
entient lnillority, or the suùject body, in a 
Illanner that nothing hut t}le recognition of the doctrine 
of llationall)ersonality can justify. National honour and 
good faith are ,ronls in every one'
 TI10uth. IIo\v do they 
less Ílnply [I personality in nations than the duty to,,'ards 
God for ,yl1Ïch ,ye no\\
 contend? They are strictly aud 
e
sentiaUy distinct frOln the honour and good faith of 
the individuals COll1posing the nation. France is a 
})erson to us, anù '\
e to her. A \vilful il1j ury done to 
her is a 1110ral act, and a n10ral act quite distinct fron1 
the act of all the individuals cOlnposing the nation. 
20. U pOl1 broad fact
 like these ,ve IUa) rest, ,vithout 
resorting to the 1110re technical proof ,yhich the la,,"s 
afford in thcir ll1LU1Uer of dealing \\Tith corporations. 
If then a nation have unity of ,,
ill, have pervading 
synlpathies, haye the capability of re\\
ard and suffering 
contingent upon its acts, shall ',e deny its respol1siùility ; 
its need of a religion in order to lneet that responsi- 
Lility? Of that religion of grace, ùy ,yl1Ích alone 
Inllnan responsihilities can lJe 111et? If these or any of 
then1 be denied, let it he s110,,,n us ,,
hat hroader or 
surer basis call he laid for th
lll in the case of au iucIi- 
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vidual, or ho,v the responsibility of an individual, and 
,,
ith it his consequent need of the grace of Christ, 
can Le proyed either frol11 his constitution or fro III 
experience, vrithout at the F:alne tÎlne sho,ving, even 
though in1plicitly and unavrares, that the case of a 
nation or cOlubillation of individuals is analogous, and 
that they have, ,,
ith the saUle liability, the saB1e neces- 
sity. A nation then having a personality lies under 
the ohligation, like the individuals conlposing its go- 
verning hody, of sanctifying the acts of that personality 
Ly the offices of religion, and thus ',-e have a ne"r and 
ÏIllperative ground for the existence of it state religion. 
21. But, it Illay he asked, is not this delnand satisfied 
by the piety of lu'ivate l)ersons l No,v all private per- 
sons are not pio
us, and never have been so ; and it yrould 
be enough to say in reply, our poverty cannot dispen
e 
,rith any of either the private or the collective acts of 
religion ",.hich appertain to a state and to its 111e11l- 
bel's. nut 1110re. 'There are qualities in a cOlllùina- 
tioll ,,-l1Ïch arise out of the union of its parts, and are 
not to be found in the parts taken singly ,rhen resolved 
into their separate state. Such a cOlllbination \ve find 
iu the goverUluent and la"
s of a country: not a 
. luere aggregation of individual acts, but a cOlnposite 
agcncy of 111allY, each of ,vhose separate efforts ill part 
lllodifies, in part is hlended ,vith, the rest, autI is
ues 
in a re
ult ,,,"hich is the act of the nation in its col- 
lective personality. It is this C01l1posite agency 
\yhich, as it has a heing, should also, in virtue of 
that very circUlllstance, have a. "rorshi p of its O"Tll. 
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'I'he acts of the national persouality are those of the 
governing Lody, ,rhich is the organ of that personality; 
and tIle religion nThich is to sanctify it nlu
t Le a reli- 
gion of tbe governing Lody, ".hich "Te have already 
once deduced ii'OIll the responsihilities of the 111cn 
conlposing it, as illdh.iduals, aud ,yhich ',"c no,," once 
Inore infer as the natural attendant upon all ageney 
nrhich is truly national. 
22. But, it 111ay he 
aid, it is one thing for a govcrn- 
Inent to soleull1Ïse its o\\'n public acts hy the ordinances of 
religion, and it is anuther to pre
s thelll upon the people. 
Is not its 0\"11 duty discharged by doing all things in 
the spirit and \"ith the celehration of prayer? and "Thy 
should it apply the national nleans to the acti\.e ]1ro- 
}Hlgation of its religion al110ng the people? "Thy, 
1l10re especiaI1y ,,,hen reIigiou5 opinions are divided, 
sbould the governluent, by aHying itself ,vith one of 
their forIus, alienate froBl itself the rest, at least to the 
extent of adding to its general and 
ecular character 
sOlnething to ,yhich they cannot feel attached? Ad- 
n1Ïtting the yalue of re]igion to the nation, is this the 
})roper Inethod for its ad vancelnent ? 
23. In iUlS,yer to this que
tion, "re propose to sho,v 
that, ,,
hile the efforts of il1divi(luals are and haye Leen 
insufficient to produce and perpetuate the requisite ex- 
tension of religion of any kind through the nation, 
the governll1ent has, by the constitution of a "eIl- 
ordered state, the JlleanS; by its O"Tll COJllposition, the 
tlualifications; Ly its ends and purposes, the induce- 
lnents, to propagate religion according to its conscience, 
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first, for those ,vho cannot afford to supply it for thenl- 
sel ves; next, for those '" ho are disinclined to do so ; 
and lastly, as holding up a 11lodel for all. 
24. No\y, of all the parts of this sul
ject, probably 
none have been so thoroughly ,yrought out as the insuffi- 
ciency of ,yhat is ternled the voluntary principle. It 
has been 8ho,,'n that, ,vhile delnand under the circunl- 
stances of lllodern society COlln11011ly creates supply, and 
",.hile therefore it is needless to use adventitious 111eans 
in order to provide any c0I111l1odity or good for \rhich 
there is a natural desire, in the case of religion the 
de
ire is least ,,,hen the ,,,ant is greatest, and those "rho 
are 1110St indifferent upon the subject require to be 1110st 
solicited by the puhlic institutions of religion, not less 
for the ,velfare of the 
tate than for the sal vatioll of 
their O\Yl1 souls. It has also been unansnTerably sIlo\"'lJ, 
that there are very large portions of the conul1unity 
,,,hose telnporal 111eanS are insufficient to enable then} 
to ùear the expense of religious establislul1ents: and 
perhaps no one, \yho looks at the cODlpetitioll for elll- 
ployulent in an old and thickly-peopled country, ,viII 
he of any other opinion than that such inalJility is 
likely to continue. And those \vho are at first Inerely 
unable to pay ,,,,ill, if neglec
ed, in no long course of 
tilne, ada to inability uIHyillingness. 
25. The next step in the arglllncnt is, to point to the 
actual aUlount of voluntary exertion, and to require 
fro111 the adyersary, as \ve fairly lllay, the ackno,yledg- 
Inent of its total insufficiency. On this sul
ject no 
details need Le adduced. It is adll1Ïtted on all hands 
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that the religious provision of our to,,,n population is 
hunentably scanty. 'rhe conclusion is yet Blore ine- 
vitaLle if ,ye obser\re the internal \yorkings of all that 
sectarian 111achinery ,vhich depends npon the voluntary 
principle, for ,ve finå that its gelleralla,v is to provide 
for those \",ho can pay for the provision, lnlt that its 
,rhole structure is such as to leave no roon1 for the 
argtunent that the agency of goverlllnent paralyses its 
excrtion
; illaSl11Uch as it evidently does not contenl- 
l}late or tend to,vards supplying on a large scale the 
,,,,ants of the poor, leaving for thenl a decent luargin as 
a subsidiary appendage, hut applying its llHtin efforts 
Inerely to,vards orgallising a systelu, of ,vhich val ue 
received shall hr the lan r , anù in ,vhich the ,vine and 
the nlÏlk are to be bought u'ith nloney and lvitlt price *. 
In quality too, as ,,,,ell as in quantity, the raùicllI defects 
of the voluntary systelu llÚght lJC shon'11. 
26. Perhaps, ho\\"ever, there has heen sOlnething of san- 
guine overstatelllent ùy the advocates of estah1islnnent
, 
,\Then they have lnagnified thp efficacy oj' governlllent 
aid ill opposition to the feeùleness of isolated individual 
exertion
. 'The truth seenl:s to lJe, that ,ye require buth. 
The tithe systenl of Europe arose, it can harùly Le 
doubted, not according to either of the extrenle opi- 
nions ,,,,hich haye been held respecting it, but frolll the 
cOlnbined action of puhlic la,\T and pri\Tate "Till. 'Ve 
,,'ant in this day a siInilar concurrence. The assist- 
ance of the state should be so given as to stilnulate the 
benevolence of individuals, not to supersede it; as the 


* Isaiah Iv. 1. 
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national personality and responsihilities do not super- 
sede the personality and responsibilities of individuals. 
27. rrhere is another short argUJllent for the interposi- 
tion of govern111ent, ,,'"hich \ve cannot forbear to Inention, 
though l\'"ithout placing 1110re than a qualified reliance 
on its validity. It has been anlply 8ho\\7n, particularly 
in the Scotch controversy, that the best 111ethoù of giving 
an uniyersal application to religious influences is by a 
territorial division of tbe country into Inanageahle dis- 
triets, \vithin each of \rhich a n1Ïnister of re1igion shall 
he responsible for at least offering to the \vhole people 
the ordinances of the church, and ,vhere he is vigilantly 
to avail hiulself of all the opportunities of influence 
,vhich his position and the contingencies of life afford. 
N 0\" J such territorial division, as investing a 111inister of 
religion \yith an authorisecl character, and enlpo\yering 
hÏIn to solicit \vith effect the general population of a 
district, can hard 1 y be carried into full effect except ùy 
the aid and the pO"7er of a governInent. 
28. As respects the cOlllpetency of governlllent to 
assist in filling up the void \vhieh has been aSSllIllecl to 
exist, let us consider it first in reference to the .posses- 
sion of external Uleans. Upon this head there ean be 
little doubt. Let us look to. pecuniary snpport as the 
first of these. rfhere luay be particular constitutions 
\vhich linlÌt the rights of governlllent, hy excepting 
fronl its province certain particular purposes, of \" hicIl 
one 111ay be, the ad VanCell1ent of religion by devoting 
thereto the lnoney of the state, the increase l\.ith ,rhich 
God has blessed the people. III such cat'3es governlnent 
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is undoubtedly crippled and restrained under positive 
cOlnpact. But its general duty, as independent of the 
fixed cOlupact, is this: to advallce the l\"eH-beiI1g of the 
people by all nleans, ,vhich, tending to tþat object, arc 
likenrise such a
 gOyernUlent lllay not be intrinsically 
incOlllpetellt to eUlpIoy. If, therefore, ,ye shall here- 
after 8110'" that there are great IHlrposes of gOVCrIll11ent 
,,"hich religion effectually scr\res, there ,,,ill he 110 doubt 
that governnlent has cOl1
titutionalJy the right to pru... 
lllote it hy pecuniary Jueans. 
29. 'fhere i
, indeed, an opinion 80JuetiJnes held, that 
the cOllsecration of fund::; by states to the support of reli- 
giou, does not prolllote religion. Such an opinion is the 
,rery aC111e of paradox, and is contra<licted hy the nearly 
universal practice of lnankind. 

or endo""n1cllts of 
every kineI, and of infinite yariety in allluunt as ""ell as 
in fonn, ha\"e prevailed fro III the days of Abrahaul (at 
least) until our 0''''11, al1l0ug Pagans and Christians, ill 
sects and in the church. Singularlyeuough, it is luaiu- 
tailled by l{olnallists antI Dissenters in the U llited 
I(ingdoln, ,,-here 
tate assi
tance is not accessible tu 
thenl: but it is utterly contravened hy their practice in 
our colonies ,,'herever they }1ave an uption; llor is 
there, I believe, a single case in ,rhich they 11a\re de- 
clined a proffer of aid. 
30. ,,' e are to observe, that the ohjections to a f'tate 
religion, grounded .OIl the aLuse connected ,,,,ith the 
control of elldo'Vlnents, arc not leyelled: by those ,,,lIo 
US(") thenl, at endo'Vlllcnts in general, hut at state elldo,,"- 
Inellts ill particular. But, upon looking coolly at the 
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question, ,,"e find that the abuses thenlselves attach to 
the practice of endO\"'luent in general, not to that of 
state endO\Yll1ent in particular. U lldoubtedly, \vher- 
ever there is cOBsideraLle property devoted to a parti- 
cular purpose, it holds out tenlptation to ,,"orldly luen 
to step in, ,vith a vie\v of enjoying the property and 
neglecting the purpose" But this telnptation exists in 
full force, ,vhether that property have been so dedi- 
cated by all individual or by the state. Rather, indeed, 
the argulnent herefrol11 is in favour of national esta- 
blisluuents: because the state has luuch hetter lneans, 
by its on'11 perpetuity, of securing the perlnanpnt a(hni- 
nistration of its gifts fronl abuse, and of enforcing respon- 
sibility, than the individual \vho dies and is forgotten, 
or at least 1110re illlperfectly and feebly represented in 
his descendants. Nor is this 11lerely speculation. Can 
the ,,"orld supply a. case of funds Blore purely and 
effectiyely applied in support of an ecclesiastical s}'steln, 
than that of the 8cotch church? a case \v here 1110re 
results are produced fronl equal lneans, absolutely or 
proportionably? a case \vhere less of evil 11l0tive or 
conduct 111ingles in the sy
tenl of lllanageluent? 
And yet not ouly is this a state church, but one in 
\vhich the goverlllnent directly exercises an iInll1ense 
Inttronage. 
31. Indeed, upon a general sur\'ey, I do not See the 
slightest ground for luaintainillg that, of tl\;O churches 
eq ually enåon'ed, one ackno,,,ledged and aided by the 
state, and the other deriving equivalent revenues frolH 
})}'ivate sources, the latter ,,"ill, cæte'J"is parióu,y, be purer 
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as a religious society than the forincr. If ,ye cOlllpare 
the ROlnan Catholic religion as professed in Ireland 
,,
ith the saIne religion on the Continent, 'Ye are testing 
the arglllllent at a disad,
alltage; because in Ireland it 
is an unendo\ved as ,,"ell a
 an unestahlished church; 
and yet I do not think any inference can he dra""u Ul1- 
favouraùle to the above p.ositions. Doubtless, it rClllaÎlls 
to the adver
ary to contest the expediency of endon r - 
Inent, aUfl to ll1aintain that the churcl1 ought to liyc 
only froll1 day to. day; although he \vould do so in the 
face of all precept and practice, ,,,ith 
UCl1 exceptions as 
scarcely break the ulliforIuity of the rule. It is lnanifest 
that he n"ould thus get oyer the tenlptatÍons afforded hy 
cndo"ìnent to indolent l)erSOllS ; l)ut it is far frolll being 
equally clear that he ,volda exclude a yet 1110re danger- 
ous class, of those, ualuely, \",ho 
peak to the passions, and 
the fancies, and the prepos
essions of Ineu, and ,,,-ho nut 
111crely neglect, hut positively }1ervert, the truth of God. 
I t is needless, ho,,"ever, to discuss at length a proposi- 
tion ,vhich per}lap
 no party seriously luaintains. 
32. But there arc other respects, he:sides the cOl1llnalld 
of exten
iyp fnnd
, in ,yhich the state, as such, appears 
naturally to possess })o,,'erful 1l1eanS of increa
illg thc 
influence of religion. 
The question that naturally suggests itself upon the 
111anifestation of an intention, in the providence of Go(l, 
for univer
alisiJ)g t}1e apvlication of re1igion, i
, ,rhat 
,,
ould be the luachillery best calculated to carry it out? 
Obviously, if it could be so carried out, :5in and SOlTOl\T 
are at an end, and the \vill of God is again enthrùued 
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and ackno,ylcdgpd in all the ,,,'orkings of an obedient 
creation. Obviously, too, its full and perluanent effectu- 
ation is a difficult, and has hitherto been found an iIn- 
practicahle, task. For ho\v, as long as the Inas:s of Hlen 
are in juxtapof'ition ,vith evil as a body, should they fail 
to be tainted by it, and ho\v should its elasticity and self- 
propagation prove, anlong such luaterials, less po"
erful 
over a kindred nature, than the operation of the an- 
tagonist vrillciple over an adverse one? The Divine 
Spirit alone could 111aintain the truth of Christianity in 
the \yorld frol11 hour to hour. \Vithout HiB1 it ",,"ould 
haye passed a,,"ay, like prin1Ìtive revelation frolll the 
greater part of the descendants of Noah. Still fIe 
,yorks l\Tith Inunal1 111eans. II lunan Ineans seen1 in- 
sufficient for the nThole of tIis ,york, even \vhen they 
haye received frolll hilll a capa1ility for advancing it; 
hut never does He fail to use that capability ,yhere it 
cxist
. 
33. X on", ,yhen BleIl ,vish to give to a language e\"ery 
chance of })erpetuation, ,yhat cour
e do they pursue? 
They a
sociate it ,yith public la,,", ,,"ith judicial plead- 
ing, ,yith the authentic acts of the body politic. A
, 
on the other hand, if the ohject be its extinction, they 
studiously exclude it fron1 all the
e. 
ot the adoption 
of either the one or the other set of IneaStll'es gnarantees 
the attainnlent of the end. But they are respecth"ely in 
the nature of IUeal1S to,rards it; and likely to reach it, if 
it lJe attaiuahle at all. And so, if the purpose be to per- 
petuate or aholish a custon) ; or to Ì1nprint pel"luanently, 
or erase thoroughly, any luark froln the face of lnunan 
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character taken in tlte 1nalJ'
', the sallIe course is pur- 
sued. 'fhe po\\'"er of public la\y, and the 1110ra1 influ- 
ence of pulJlic authority over Inen, in rcspect of their 
social sYlllpathie
, and their sense ofhollour and sluuue, 
as ,,"ell as grosser IllOtivCS, are brought to bear as the 
probable and prudential lllean::3 of arriving at the pro- 
posed 0 b j ect. .. 
34. And ,yith justice becau3e the 111iuds of individuals 
are varia hIe and uncertain; that is, of hy llluch the 
greater l1l11uLer of indiviclual
. r\.. part of their inclin- 
ations :5et one ,yay, and at a given tiule prevail: ano.. 
tller part 
et in the opposite direction, and they too 
have their season of superiority. But ,,'"hen in SOUle 
general practice or hnv, n'"hich 
tand8 for an expression 
of sovereign ,viII, corroborated by the testilnony of pub- 
lic concurrence, there is eluhodied SOlne influence ,vhich 
favours the one and obstructs the other of these drifting 
tides; this, ".hile it secure
 for the synlpathetic principle 
fì'ee 
cope and action under its o\\'"n shelter, like\\!ise 
stands as a fixed barrier against the antagonist principlc 
in its alternate predoll1Înance; bO that, for the IllOst 
part, it is fully able, bet,yeell t".o conflicting tendencics, 
to cast the balance, ultiulately and perll1anently, in 
favour of that ,,'hich harn10nises ,yith itself: 
3D. ,,' e are all, in a greater or a le
s degree, the crea- 
tures of sYlnpathy, and the general authority of a public 
hn,r and sanction is a fact that cannot be douhted. It 
lies deep in our nature, as does the principle of ,,,hich 
it is an indiyidual lnanifestation; 11 cllUely, that luan, 
gregarious as an Hnil)lUI, i
, in a. 1110re c0111prehensiye 
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sense, as a being, social. Quùd autent socialent volant 
e[;/J'e ,t,ituul, l,oujÛenti/Jo, says St. Augustine, 1nultõ rnagis 
(l}Jprobarnus. l\Iau is open to the influence of opinion 
froul those around hbn, and the 1110re so as the pressure 
of that opinion is either proxiu1ate, or rendered po,yerful 
by the nU111ber or ,veight of those ,,,ho concur in it, 
or by the forn1 of its expression. No,v public la\\r, ge- 
neraUy speaking, has all these advantages; espe- 
cially if it has, as in the case before us, great antiquity 
on its side. And ,ve speak studiously of those po,vers 
only ,vhich it exercises through the mediulu of opinion, 
avoiding, as ,yhoIIy irrelevant to the Inatter, the phy- 
sical force ,vhich luay be exercised in its proper place, 
but there alone. 
36. Not only, ho\vever, has public IR\v an advantage ill 
its fixity, for confirn1Ïng and perpetuating the hold once 
taken by a principle upon the Inilld of a people; ùut by 
other l11eans too does it operate in the salue direction. 
It operates upon the cold calculating and ,vorldly- 
Ininded lnan, ,vho "rill support a good la,v to avert the 
confusion [1'0111 ,,,hich he thinks his interest ,vill suffer, 
as he ,,,"ould support a Lad one ,vhich appeared likely 
to have the san1e effect. It operates upon the tin1id 
,ybo are friendly, enabling thenl to do ,,,hat, in fact, 
they ,,,ish, ,vithout the shanle or the sense of affectation, 
l}y casting the ba1ance of opinion in their favour. It 
operates upon lnell in general through the sentÏInents of 
loyalty and patriotism, because ,,,hatever is conlpre- 
hended in the great outlines of the institutions of the 
country becolnes a part of the proper object of those 
senthnents. It oIJerates even upon the most hostile, not 
E 
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only by arraying suhstantial strength in faxour of "That 
they oppugn, but by sho,ying, under ordinary circunl'. 
stances, such a presuluable alnount of tlIat strength, 
as either to render active proceeòings useless, or at 
least greatly to fetter and retard thenl. 
37. In truth, national urganization is evidently of divine 
appoinbnent, as gro,,,ing out of the priulary necessities 
and ÏInpulses of our nature, and tendi
1g to its highest 
I ] t " 
 y^' d 

, 
 
( eve oplueu s: 'j'u/ofLEII"rJ fLE!J 'TOU ': 1'j II EtlEXEJI, ova-a oE 'TOU 
eð S-l1V * . Nations are the fan1Ïlies into ,vhich the hu- 
J11an race has ,vhat 11lay be terlned its prilllary dishoi- 
Lution. The rulers of nations are as the heads of 
fan1ilies; ,yhether the po,yer be less or 1110re restricted, 
its essence is akin to that of the correspondilJg station 
in the sillaller society. The po,ver of the rulers and 
'J.uling i,uititutions in a nation (and in the division 
Letnreell thef'e tnro let as large a space as is possible be 
given to the latter) is as real, over practice and opinion, 
through the lnediuln of opinioll, as is that of parents; 
setting aside for the 111onlent, in hoth cases, aU resort 
to coercive authority. 
38. 'fhus have "Te striven to sho,v that there is in Ia,v 
and goverUll1ent a capacity to give universality and sta- 
lJility to the effect of great princ.iples in general, ,vhich 
individual agencies, and those of slualler organized 
bodies, possess in an inferior degree; and that conSè- 
fluently, under ordinary circlUl1stances, ,,"hen the latter 
fail, the forlner lllay succeed. But ,vhere the forlner 
faiL the case relnains hopeless. I t Blust al \vays be 
l}orne in lnind, that ,ye speak of principles ,vhich do 
* Arist. 1)01., I. c. 2. 
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not COlne self-reconuuended and acceptable, at first 
sight, to our natural propensities; those undoubtedly 
\vill 11laintain thenlselves in individuals \vithout the aid 
of la,v; and u'ill even ,york thelnse]ves up through 
individual n1inds to such a degree of po,ver as to alter 
or violently ovel'thro\v the Ia,v. But if nature be on 
the \vhole adverse; if tÌIne be require(l for the operation 
of the influences ,vhich are to counteract that hostility; 
then, if "'e cannot universalise and e5tablish a prin- 
ciple by the aid of the Ia,v, à jôJ"ti01'i ".e cannot do so 
,vithout it. 
39. The application to religion is ohvious; it is alien 
to our natural inclinations, anù teaches us to deny theln ; 
it COlnes to our carnal vie,v discredited by (apparently 
though not really) teaching us to part ,yith enjoyments 
that ".e have, in the hope of obtaining others that ,ve 
do not see, and have not yet acquired tIle capacity to 
appreciate; it urgently needs all the assistance of au- 
thoritative opinion and exall1ple, to keep Illen ,rithin 
the range and reach of that voice of the church ,,,hich 
conveys the proll1Îse of divine grace, and ,rhich n1ay InoI- 
lify and a,vaken then}. But in order to raise a set of 
prepossessions favourable to religion, in order l'ather to 
create influences ,,,hich lnay neutralise and repress the 
prepossessions of nature unfavourable to religion, ,ve 
require to hring to bear upon lnen every secondary in- 
strulnent ,vhich is legitiInate in its 1110de of operation; 
and the upperl110st of all these, that ,vhich cOlnbines, eln- 
bodies, and (so to speak) perpetuates the rest, is the 
influence of fixed la,\r. 


E2 
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40. It ,viII ho,vever be asked, Ly ,yay of ohjection, ho,v 
then did Christianity find its ,yay up to thrones, and 
establish and incorporate itself in systenls of la,,'"? 1"he 
ans"'"er is this-it arrived at the SUl11111its of society by 
the lniraculous iInpulses of its original propagation, 
,vhose vibrations bad l)een 111easured, no doul.t, ,,'ith 
reference to the space they ,vere to traverse, anel did not 
. 
exhaust thell1Sclves till they l1ad reached the farthest 
point to ,vhich they ,vere destined. The unity and the 
orthodoxy of the faith subsisted in its fulne
s during that 
l)eriod. But if the vigour of Christianity ill its best 
days ailned at the places of Ilunlan authority as afford- 
ing a vantage ground for the church, and attained thenl ; 
and if after attaining thenl her heavenly po"'"ers shall 
be fouud in the allotted tÌIne too ,\"eak to leaven the 
,vhole nlass, or to secure their O'Yl1 pred0I11inance there; 
then, in their fall frolll that elevation, the decriers of 
national religion Inay indeed obtain a triulnph for 
thelllselves, hut it ,viII be one full of Inelancholy de- 
Inonstratiol1s, and yet Inore nlelancholy forebodings re- 
garding the religious condition of the ,,'"or1d. 
41. So llluch for the ponyer of la,v and governnlent, 
extrinsically considered, to be instrunlental in tbe pro- 
lllulgation of religion. rrhe questions of their intrinsic 
con1petency, and of the sufficiency of tIle inducenlents 
,,'hich religion offers to the state, 111Ust be considered and 
proved, in order to deU10nstrate the obligation ,vhich l\'C 
have affirlned to lie upon the franlers and adlllinistrators 
of public institutions. Let us next take the question of 
intcl"nal con} petency. 
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42. rfhe argulnent ,,,hich proves - that goveruJuent 
ought to profess a religion, does not of necessity prove 
that the propagation also of that religion is obligatory 
upon it. Because a Iuan possesses the externallneans of 
prol110ting an object, as for exalnple ,,"ealth and influ- 
ence, it does not follo\v that he ought to set about it, or 
even to select those ,,,ho shan set about it, or to lay dO"']1 
rules for their selection, if he have not the internal qua- 
lifications of Inind \",l1Ìch ,,,,ill enable hill1 rightly to dis- 
charge that office; but ifhe have these internal along \\..ith 
those external qualifications, then the case is cOlnpJete, 
and ,ye read his duty in the sin1ple possession of theIu, 
just as the anaton1Ïst infers fron1 the structure of the 
teeth or the digestive organs in luan, and in the inferior 
aniulals, 1)y \vhat kind of food they 'v ere providentially 
ordained to lJe supported. No,," the right of pre-enlÌ- 
nence, as Burke has obseryed, essentially resides in 
talent and virtue, not in a lin1Ïted but in the largest ac- 
ceptation of the ,vords; in talent, 11aving reference to 
11len as ,yell as thingR, to practice as ,,,,ell as study; in 
virtue of a personal kind, or according to a social 
standard; but 1110St of aU, and ,,,,ith a transcendent 
sense, in that ,vhich flo,,"s out of religious principles of 
God's appointnlent. 'These q
a1ities are found to per- 
vade the ll1asses of n1en in yery varying degrees. 
"Therever there is a tendency to,,,,ards equalization of 
talent and virtue, the relation of governor to governed 
should become one regulated 1110re by opinion, and less 
by coercion. But there ahvays has been inequality 
enough to luake it obvious that SOUle 11len are better 
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fitted to conllnalld than others, and ther(\fore that thcir 
l)eing in placcs of authority is a benefit not Inerely to 
thclnsclves, ,vhich is a secondary questiou, Lut to the 
('01l1Ulunity at large. 
43. "r C have seen, then, that there arc in governInents 
gcneral1y certain external llleans of a nature calcula.te(} 
for tlip propagation of religion. "r e havr seen that the 
Jucre ]>o
session of those external Jneans is not enough 
to prove the obligation, unlesR there l,e in governnlent
 
intrinsically a COlupctency of character such as shall 
enable then1 tu use thosp means aright and eßectualIy 
for their purpo
e. Furtller, "Te find that there are dis- 
persed through the lll(l
S of the nation luell so :fiu' en- 
do,,"ed ,,,,ith ahilities superior to the average, that they 
are by nature luarked out as qualified to lead in civil 
society, and to discharge political functions. Non" if 
there be a tendency in the institutions of a country to 
dra,v -such lllen to 
uch duties, then surely ,,"e find in 
the goycrnors a COIl) petellcy to clloose in lllatter of reli- 
gion bettcr than the average of the people ,,,,ill do it for 
thcnlselves, and, COlllInensurate exactly ,yith that supe- 
riority, an ohligation to exer('i
e that choice, and, as it 
,,"ere, advise the people to accept and follo,," that reli- 
gion ,yhicl1 thc governing body has adopted as the best. 
44. I do not say that individual convictions in an op- 
!)osite direction are to' give ,yay to such an influence, or 
to folIon- the patronage of the governlnent, but sinlply 
this, that if the judgulent of the legislature be upon the 
aYeragc Letter qualified to fiud and attest the truth in 
such a Blatter than that of the people, then, to that very 
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senne extent, it i
 entitled and therefore lJound to hp the 
il1
tructor of the people. l\nd I think thi
 Jnay he 
proved alnlost froln the Inouth of the opponent; for he 
\\Till surely aùn1Ït that in a ca
e "There the people are 
'\vholJy uninstructed, and the governlnent elnanates froln 
the hOSOl1ì of a Christian and an enlightened nation, this 
duty of instruction exist
. No,v suppose tht
 people 
adyanced nearer to the governnlent in point of intelli- 
gence l)y one or hy several degrees, surely the previous 
obligation has not therefore ternlinateù. It lnay have 
undergone n1odification in })roportion to the gro'\ving 
con1petency, and, as it ,vere, luanhood of the comnlU- 
nity, in respect of rcligion; but it ll1ust ;:,till exi
t, and 
can onh T cea
e and detern1ine at the titne ,,
hen the nlass 
01 
of the people is equally '\'
eIl qualified to choose with the 
gOyernlnent, or at least ,,-hen the difference bet\\
een 
then1 in point of COlnpetency, if any, has l)ecolne indis- 
cernible; for by the alnount of that difference the na- 
tion is 
( gainer ill l}eing ren1Ìnùed as it '\vere of the 
purer faith, and thereLy, God "Tilling, called to it. And 
who 
hall say that in subject-ulatter so precious any 
difference, "Those reality ,re have ascertained, can Le 
uninlportant ? 
43. No" is not every governnlcnt ,vorthy of its nallle, 
and valunble to the people o'''el: ,,,hon1 it ru]e
, just in 
proportion to the degree in '\vhich it gÏ\Tes oyer and en- 
trust
 tbe de
tinies of the nation to the be
t and ,,'i
est 
of the n1Ïnd of the nation? The ùictates of that nlind, 
of the highest abilities, and of the Inost upright é1nd 
tru
t\rorthy characters "Thich the land can hoast, are to 
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he elicited, and hy sound and good institutions are e1i': 
cited, froll1 the recesses of private life, and the best BIen 
are adorned ,,,ith pre-en1Înence and po,ver *; or if not 
fitted for adll1Ïnistrative duties, still they are \yatched 
accurately and heard respectfully, and their yie,vs, if not 
their voices, are Inade effecti ve ill the construction of 
Ia,ys and the direction f policy. Is it 11leant that this 
high end is universally, or generally, or any,vhere per- 
fectly attained? No; lJtlt sin1ply this, that every govern- 
1nent is good siulply in proportion as it attains thereto; 
that if \re Lelieve our gO\rerlll11ent to IJe es
entially good, 
it is because it possesses and exhibits this po\vcr, and 
that in }H'oportion as our institutions attract into tl1e 
governing body the best \visdoll1 of the nation, they en- 
do\v it \vith the capacity, and inlpose upon it the ol)li- 
gation, so far to choose for the people in 111atter of reli- 
gion, as to propose to theln ,,"hat it has chosen. 
46. If, "then, the governnlent be good, let it llave its 
natural duties and po,,"ers at its COll1lUand; Lut if not 
good, let it be Blade so. In considering abstract prin- 
cil)les, \ye agree, and of necessity, concerning alllllen 
and things, upon the supposition that they have, taken 
for all in all, a toleraùle aptitude for the purposes ,yhich 
they are appointed to oùtain. Because luan lIas by 
nature such an aptitude for secular objects; and ùy 
Chri8tian grace there exists a silni1ar aptitude \yith re- 
ference to religion. ",. e follo\y therefore the Iegitilnate 


'fC This arcorùing1y is commonly assumed to be the case. See, fur ex- 
amp1e, the SlJeech of l\lr. Roebuck on the Criminal Law l\1itigation Bills, 
l\lay 19, 1837. "'Ve, Sir, are or ought to bethe élite of the people of Eng- 
land for mind: we are at the head of the mind of the people of Eng1and:' 
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course, in looking first for the true ìòla, or abstract con- 
ception of a goverlunent, of course ,vith allo,vance for 
the evil and tIle frailt.y that are in luan, and then in ex- 
an1Ïning \yhether there be coulprised in that ìöla a ca- 
pacity and a consequent duty on the part of a governluent 
to lay do,vn any la\rs or devote any l11eal1S for the pur- 
poses of religion, in short to exercise a choice upon 
religion. 
47. But even if ,,"e suppose that the governlnent had 
no such superiority, \ye are still at liLerty to argue that it 
is bound to estaLIish a religion. "r e no\v return to the 
conl1110n ground taken by the advocates of establish- 
lnents, \vho have contended that because there are classes 
\yho cannot, through poverty, and classes ,vho \vill 1l0t, 
through indifference, adopt a religion for thenlse!\res, 
therefore the goverllll1ent ought to supply thelu ,,"ith 
one; 110t forcibly, but by placing it \"ithin their reach. 
On this ,veIl-travelled argull1ellt I do not again enter; 
but I ,,"ill add to it this further one, that since the state 
is not to furnish theln ""ith any kind of religion indis- 
crin1Ínately, but \",ith one, and that according to its con- 
science, so it should also be considered as holding forth 
to the ,yhole nation this one !)erIUanlent fornl of truth, 
placing it as it ,yere at the door of every luan, and de- 
siring to dra\\r other religioili s ts by gentle influences 
a,yay froll1 \yhatever of error appears to be in their 
schelnes, as \yell as to attract to,,"ards re1igion those 
\"ho are entirely ,,'ithout it 
48. Granting, tlu'n, that the 
tate, ifit Le ,,"en ordered, 
is both internalIy C0l11petellt, and externally su})V 1ied 
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u'ith Ineans, to advance religion, it relnains to ask, has 
it sufficient induceluents? Are the results of religion 
so Juaterial in thenlselves, and have they such lJearings 
upon the proper object of governlnent, as naturally to 
associate the tl\"O ? For it has ùeen forcibly argued, as 
for exalnple lJY Bishop 'Varburton, that opinion
, as 
such, are Hot ,,"ithill the .proper scope of governlnent, 
the science u"hereof is "'''holly conversant ,vith practice, 
and ,vith opinion only as leading to,,"ards it; a. quality 
of opinion, ho,yever, so conllnon, as greatly to qualify 
the terms in ",. hich such an arglunent can ,,"ith safety 
and truth he urged. 
49. No\v these results are very various in aspect, though 
depending on feu" })rinciples, and they have ùeen argued 
out by ditferent n"riters in very different tprnlS. If \ve set 
aside the personal conscience of the governor, and su p- 
pose hÌ1n a being blank ,,"ith regard both to feelings and 
to responsibilities, a pure political n1ind, ,ve 
hall and ,,'ill 
find aùundant reasons, of the highest state expediency, 
to sho,v that aU fornls of religion are nut of equal value; 
and here, in ,vriting of illducClnents, ,\"e find it iInpos- 
sible any longer to handle the suhject in general ternlS, 
because the anlount of these inducelnents varies directly 
,vith the purity of the religion; and in the endeavour 
to unfold them, l\"e must gradually arrive at the sun1- 
nlit of our conteluplations, ,,,,hich is cronrned by the 
Christian Church. It has been contended by Bishop 
"r arburton, that civil society is d
fective by reason of 
its inability to apply the sanction of punisillnent uni- 
forluly and certainly, or the sanction of re,vard at all ; 
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and that religion supplies the sanction of re,vard: there- 
fore, he continues, follo,,"ing out his peculiar argull1ent, 
it is necessary for the state to ally itself \vith the church, 
in order to its o,,"n security, and tInts to apply in its 
0" 11 behalf the hopes and terrors of a future life. 
_ 59. But the arguIllent is surely capable of being state(l 
in a 111uch larger forBI than ,,,,ith reference to the dinli- 
nution of crinle, and the prolllotion of good conduct, by 
a distant hope of re,,"ard. Religion is the great instru- 
Inent of lnaking luan-of forIlling, l11oulding, edu- 
cating hiIn. In spite of his natural aversion to things 
divine, the religion of a country is ever found by expe- 
rience to have a greater influence on its character and 
destinies than any other cause. It is able to operate 
upon Inen through very 111any cl1annels, both visible 
and unseen, and it finds its ,yay very far in'\vards, '\vhe- 
ther for good or for evil; ,vhether positively, by the 
effort required for its acceptance, or negatively, by that 
needed for its utter rejection. Not only therefore by 
the aU10unt of it
 influences for good, ,vhere it is el11- 
ployed aright, do lre llleasure the state's inducell1ent to 
adopt it; but by the fearful evils, the terribly disor- 
ganising consequences, ,vhich folIo,," ,,,,,hen it is per- 
verted, and the evidence of '\vhich is as appropriate a 
motive for the governing body "as the acquisition of suù- 
stantiye advantages. 
51. Still llìore specifically Inay it be sho\Yl1 ho\v Chris- 
tian religion contributes to 11lake good subjects; it is by 
destroying that la\v of self,,"ill and self\rorship, the 
ancient idol, the great lie of this '\'rorld, ,vhich galls and 
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scourges us even until no"". The antagonist truth is, 
that our Inere ,,,,ill does not constitute a rightfulla,v of 
action, but is al\vays to be led by regard to extrinsic 
grounds of duty, to grounds assulning a thousand ap- 
pe
u'ances, ,vhich are thel11selves hut signs of the su- 
prelue "Till, our true and only Jal\". It is hy teaching 
111an not only his actual poverty, but his 1110ral and 
. 
essential dependence; by teaching hin1, that the luere 
fact of his ,yish ing to do this or that does not constitute 
a reason for doing it, unless he can trace that "'ish up 
to SOll1e higher cau
e or ohject; that religion takes an"ay 
the grand principle, as of individual, so like".ise of social 
luisery and disorder. 
52. Undoubtedly she does not propose to private per- 
sons the \\Till of governors, as constituting in all cases a 
Ian" to lrhich they are inlplicitly to subnlÍt; this ,yere to 
substitute one hUlnan idol for another. But she does 
this: she inculcates absolute obedience to all hny not sin- 
ful, "yhile it continues to be la,\", as the essentiaJ condi- 
tion of order in societies. And \,,"ith respect to the altera- 
tion of la,vs, or the introduction of ne",T ones, she puts 
every individ ual in a condition to exercise ,vith content 
the functions \yhich the constitution assigns to hinl, be it 
that of lnerely expressing his desires, or that of giving 
any suffrage or decision upon the subject 111atter pro- 
})osed, because she C0l1ln1ands one and all concerned to 
ahjure the Ja\v of private inclination, and to direct their 
observation to the C01l1l110n reason and justice of the 
case, ,,'hich all should be, and ""hen they have obeyed 
those injunctions all are, a1le ill a considerable degree 
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to appreciate. If it be replied, Inen do not 01>ey these 
injunctions, it is only equivalent to saying, men are not 
thoroughly penetrated by the influence of religion, and 
this, instead of '\,"eakening, only enhances the inducement 
to avail ourselves of every probable and reasonable lneans 
of bringing thenl under her Inore effectual control. 
53. 'Ve have, then, these distinct heads, under \vhich 
the efforts of Christianity, in the. due develoPlnent of its 
functions, directJy and luost po\verfully aid tbe pur- 
poses of the state: by proposing 1110re po,verfullllotives 
to do good and ayoid evil; by the general deveIopn1ent 
and invigoration of the hunlan faculties; by rell10ving 
the gl'eat obstructions to unity and peace in societies, 
caprice, selfsufficiency, arbitrary ,,"i1l, and predisposing 
tJle lninds of Inen to subn1Ït to reason; and, ""e may 
add, by the inlportance ,,'llich is given to peace, as a 
distinct substantive object, for \vhich, independently of 
its results, and ",.hen considered lllerely as ilnplying 
the absence of the opposite evils, much ought to be 
sacrificed and endured. 
54. Such as ""e have described to be the practical de- 
velopUlent of Christianity, is undoubtedly its practical 
developnlent lnore anel nlore in proportion as it is pro- 
fessed and taught according to the \vill of its Founder. 
'fhat is to say, in the catllo)ic and apostolic church, 
})urely administered, ,ve are to anticipate the realiza- 
tion of all those results upon character \yhich have been 
described as so beneficial to the state. Let us hear 
1\11'. Coleridge on this part of the subject*: ""'hatever 
* Church and State, p. 134. 
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is bcneficent and hluuallisillg in the aiIns, tendencies, 
and proper objects of the state, it" (the church) "col- 
lects in itself as in a focus, to radiate theIll back as in a 
higher quality; or, to change the luetaphor, it con1pletes 
and strengthens the edifice of t1H
 state, ,vithout inter- 
ference or cOllunixture, in the Inere act of laying and 
securing its o\yn foundations." 
.. 
55. But there is another kind of inducenlent, besides 
its production of the Lest nloral results at a given tilne 
,vhic11 ,,"e s11all find belonging to the church, and esta- 
blishing her claÎ1n, independently of any grounds of con- 
science, to our preference. U ndoul>tedly the political 
and general principles, "Thich lead us to t]le conclusion 
that a religion ougl1t to bf' established, ,,,ill Jike,rise 
lead us sOluenrhat farther, and sho,v us that it ought to 
be established along ,vith the best guarantees for its 
perlnanence that can be obtained. That ,vhich the 
ruling po,vers, ,vhich the ,visdolll and virtue of the 
nation have expressed as the truth of religion, and 
chosen aluidst rival and surrounding, but in their judg- 
n1ent inferior, forlns, it ought to hedge aùout ,vith 
fixed institutions and practices, and to eU1body in per- 
luanent records, in order that it lllay not thereafter re- 
lapse into one of those inferior forlns, and leave the 
people for ,,'hose benefit it ,vas designed a loser to the 
extent of that inferiority. 
56. I t i
 the ,yisdoln of luan, and especialJy of the pulJlic 
Blan, placed upon the "
atch-to"rer for the advantage of 
his fello,,'s, to look beyond the present, ,,-hether of tÏ1ne 
or place, until his eye fails hÎ1n in the distance, because 
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that lrhich is future has as real and as Ï1nportallt rela- 
tions to us, ,,'hò are iuuuortaI creatures, as anyone of 
the mOlnents ticked a \vay ,,'ithin our hearing; and ,ve 
Juay oùserve that even hun1al1 la""s deal ,vith rights not 
yet in operation as having real existence, and as entitled 
to consideration on principles of justice. This truth 
holds not only ,,'ith reference to our state after death, 
but like,,"ise as respects our span of earthly life: 111uch 
1110re does it hold of nations, ",hose future bears a larger 
proportion to their present than that of individuals; and 
of lllen as acting for nations. In allla,ys and institu- 
tions therefore he ,vill esteeIn their duraùility a capital 
elelnent, and he ".ill Lenrare of being entrapped into 
the fallacious a

lnnption, that l\-'hatever systeul can upon 
tl1e InOlnent shou' tIle greatest an10unt of activity and 
efIect, is, therefore, the one ,vhich in the long run ,,'ill 
give a sin1Îlar result. In short, the fable of the tortoise 
and the llare is applicable in its 1110ral to institutions as 
,,'ell as to individuals. 
57. The fixity ,vhich is obtained by la""s is inoperative 
and dead, unless there be a corresponding sentinlent 
anilnating the human beings by ,yhose instru111entality 
they are to be carried into execution. But upon the 
other hand that nlotive }Jrinciple, "yhich luan alone can 
su pply, is capable of being incited, assisted, governed, 
and perpetuated by the exi
tence of a fixed extrinsic 
record having all the yeracity and authority ,vhich can 
attach to any of our acts. The stateslnan, therefore, if 
for a nl01nent ,ve suppose hÌIn in the situation of one 
choosing the luodifica.tions under ".hich a national faith 
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is to be estaLlished, ,,"olI1d see that preference is to he 
given to Quakerisn1 over an) such forlns of Christianity 
as decline to receive the entire ,,"ord of God and claiul 
the right of denying its divinity ""here it clashes \vith 
their preconceived opinions; because there exists in the 
one case, and not in the other, a perluanent unchange- 
ahle attestation of the principles professed at one period 
of time, ,,,,l1Ïch attestation is in the nature of a security 
for their being preserved at another. 
58. Butfurther. Toaforn1ofChristianity like Quaker- 
iS111 he ,,"ould still, on principles purely political, prefer a 
forI11 like tliat of Independency, or tlIat adopted by the 
sect of the Baptists; because, in addition to the volulne 
of the revealed ,,"ord, they adhere to the use of certain 
significant institutions ternled sacralllel
ts, ,vhich, setting 
aside for the tiIne all consideration of their higher uses, 
are ",.itnesses in attestation of the sacred Scriptures, by 
,vhich they also are then1sel ves attested. Again, he ,vould 
prefer to these cOlnulunions ,yhich reject all doculnents of 
belief fortHed fro111 the Scriptures, a sy
tenl like that of 
the estahlished church of Scotland, ,yIÜch, ùy adopting a 
confession of faith, lil11its tbe interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, anù tends to fix a belief 1l10re definite than that 
,vhich follon"s all the fluctuations of nlere individual or 
traditionary judgnlent. And lastly, he ,,,,"ould again pre- 
fer to this the polity of the English.churcJl, ,vhich super- 
adds to the evidence and guarantees of tbe "r ord, of sacra- 
111ents, of creeds, and of pril11itive practices, a perpetual 
succession of clergy by ,,"holn these have been received, 
as tIley ,vere delivered, in regular order from hand to 
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hand; and \yhich thus supplies us ,vith a living voice of 
perpetual \yitncsses, in addition to those ,yhich are not 
active ,,
ithout a hUJllan agency to set theln in 1110tÌon. 
59. Another prudential reason ,yhich ,yould induce 
the stateslnan to prefer a perluanent forIn of religion to 
one of uncertain stability is this-that the religious 
systenl of a country cannot be ad n1Ìnistered directly hy 
the state itself. rfhe uni"er
al practice of history, 
unless ,,'ith the peculiar exception of the papacy, has 
been to separate the functions of civil go\'ernnlent fro111 
those of the prit'sthood, ,yhen society had attained any 
considerable lllagl1itude. 'rile state, therefore, cannot be 
inlIl1ediatelyand perInanently cognisant of the doctrines 
taught, in the sense of exercising over then} that super- 
vision froBl day to day ,,,hich belongs to ecclesiastical 
su periors. Consequently its relations are fOJ nled ,,'ith 
institutions; and as teaching is ahrays, though in dif- 
ferent degrees, liable to vary and degenerate, it is the 
interest of the state to con tract \rith that \vhich shall 
offer the fairest probability of retaining all the features 
,vhich it had ,,,hen the contract ,yas lllade, so as to 
sa\"e the necessity of re\"ision and the risk of rupture. 
GO. TIllts nluch of penllauency. But no\\1' of truth, 
,,,hich is its foundation. .l\s a statesIllan lJeJie\"În o ' in 
- 
 
God (for \\
e IUL\
e not yet illve
tpd our ideal person for 
the l)urpo

 of the pre
ent argul11ent \\Tith the responsi- 
hilities of a 1l1elul)er of the catholic church) ,viII prefer 
rerealed to unrcyealt"\d religion, the one con1Ìng to hilll 
as nlatter of kno\y]cdge, the other of cunjectnre; or, at 
the least, the one as detenuinate, the other as uIHlet111ed ; 
F 
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still, on the saIne principle of tl1eisn1, he ,vill be hound 
to prefer the entire revelation of God's ,,;ill, to any 
partial exhibition of it. 'rhe two conditions, therefore, 
for ,vhich he ,,,"ould naturally look, are all that is 
attainable of truth in the religion itself, and of fixity 
in the institutions for its lnaintenance and propagation. 
And these conditions Ineet in the church, attested a
 
she is by eighteen hundred years of che(luered indeed 
but neyer iuterru ptcd existence. 
61. But the state has this further and very great ad- 
vantage in alliance "Tith the yisible and perpetual society 
,,,,hich is appropriately terlned the Church of Chri
t. 
It is lllost difficult and invidious for governors to selpct 
anyone fonn of luere opinion as such and endo,v it, or 
any institution siu1ply preferred Lecause the doctrines 
taught in it are agreeable to the vie\rs entertaiucd Ly 
thenlselves. 1"he church professes to Le an institution 
not deduced by llllnlan rea
un froll1 any general de- 
claration of God's "Till, but actually and (so to speak) 
hodily givelJ by God, founded through his direct inspir- 
ation, and regularly transl11itted in a divinely appointed 
though lllunan line. 'fhe state, therefore, does not here 
propo
e an opinion of its onTn for the approbatiun of 
the people, but a systeul to ,yhich it has itself yielded 
faith and hOluage, as of divine authority. The differ- 
ence is t,vofold: it is that bet\\Teen inheritance and 
acquisition; it is that Let\\Teen au attested and a 
conjectural authority frolll God. 
62. TIH
 induceluellts, of ,yhich the enulnera.tion has 
no,," closed, are alllnatters intrill
ic tu the church; and 
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up to this point \re have elldea vouretl to S110\V, that ra- 
tionallnen, entertaining the average belief of 111en as 
such in a Creator, and serious in it, and being called to 
exercise the functions of governlnent, ought to apply to 
the acts of governluent the offices of religion, for the 
discharge of their o\\"n personal responsibilities before 
God, paraU10unt to all social relations; and that in 
inquiring, not already under Christian prepossessions, 
"That is the best religion for the profession of the state, 
tlley ,,'ill, even u"ithout taking into vie\v the scope of 
particular doctrines, arrive naturally at tl1e adoption of 
the Christian church. 
63. If: ho\vever, the clainl of the church be preferable 
for state purposes, it does 110t seenl at once to follo\v 
that it should be exclusive, as against sects of CIll'i
- 
tianity professing to concur in its fundaulental doctrines. 
Perhaps, in order to detern1Ïne this question, \'re lnust 
alter our point of vie\v ; and having heretofore looked at 
the question in the position of one \vho, o\rning an 
obligation to religion, sÏInply finds his anS\\Ter to the 
question, ",,'hat re1igion?" hy considering ho\"," the broad 
conditions necessary to its efficacy for state purposes 
Duty ùefj.t be fulfilled, let us no\v suppose \vith Hooker 
tJlat the persons conlposing the nation are all D1el11bers 
of the church, that the go\"ernors are accordingly men1- 
bel's of the ehurch: in such case they ,yill not be ner- 
. 
 
plexed by being left to detern1Ïne this great (juestion 
upon calculations of expediency, or hy the results of an 
analytical inquiry into the cOll1position of different reli- 
gions, claÎIllal1ts for state patronage, in orùer to decide 
F2 
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,vhether there he in theIl1 B10re of truth than of false- 
hood, lllore of virtuou
 than of yicious tendency. 'rhey 
are caned tv no surrender of truth, to no be\vildering 
of the conscience. God has gÌ\
en then1 a vineyard 
""herein to lahour; and they need not go beyond its 
bounds, for it ",ill afford elnploYlnent 1110re than enough 
to aU the energies they ca.n set in array. 
64. 'fhe church, therefore, is the society ,rith \\Thich, 
and ,,'ith ,,"hich alone, they can consistently fornl :5uch 
an alliance as has Leen here described, an alliance, 
1110re or less, of incorporatiun. .i.
nd as they kno\v that 
she ,,,ill best support the state, so their affectionate 
regard to her a
 having the ste\\"ard
hip of grace, and 
to I-liul ,,,,ho is her IIead and their Redeelner, "Till 
supply thenl ,,,,ith an accluuulated strength of persua- 
SiOll and of 1110tive to he diligent in prOllloting a co- 
operation so natural, so ncerlful, and so yaluahle. If, 
in short, ,,,,e take up the suhject as luelubers of the 
church, nre find her not Inerely a [01'111, a yesse], an 
appendage, but a jJll1.t of Chri
tianity, revealed as 
one, the doctrine of unity in one society rcvea]ed as 
a portion of the living co'''enant ; and this of course 
]H'ecludes U
, not indeed ii'OIlI discharging obligation
 
incunlbent on us a!'= of good L'ìith under any existing' 
]anTs, lJut frolH entering into schell1cs even for the pro. 
TI10tion of God's ,,,"orrl in any nlannpr cOIning short 
of that ,,,,hich he has sanctioned aud ordained, so long 
as the Blcans of fulfilling his cntire COll1nland are 
graciou
ly vouehsafe(l to us. ,,"'hile the doctrine of 
"one body" is authoritati\Tely (leclared by 
cripture, 
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to recognise the Chri
tian religion in separate bodies 
lnight he to countenance the 
in, ,,'hich lies sOlne\vhere, 
t}lough it Inay be hidden, or Inay be divided anlong 
111any offending parties, in eyery sllch putting asunder 
of ,vhat God has united. 
65. Indeed, Blore general considerations ,,"ould lead 
us to\\"ards the saIne result, though they l1}ight scarcely 
reach it. SOlne kind of unity is desirable, nay needful. 
No\\" unity of opinion can never be absolutely ensured, 
and is a question of degree: it ".ould IJe Ì1npo:--
ible for 
a governlnent perlllanelltly to contract ,vitli any set of 
opinions as such, hecause it could not be conlpetent to 
detect deviations in their subtle and nascent forms, and 
it 111ight only becoll1c a\rare of thcir existence ''.Then 
they "
ere too strong to be corrected and repressed. 
And the naUle of Christianity affords no 
ecllrity ,vhat- 
e\"er for the substantial unity or convergency of the 
doctrines taught. rrhere is, for exalHple, a far ,vider 
space het"
eell Catholic Christianity and U nitarianislu 
(regarded in the ab:;;;tract), than bet,,"een U nitarianislll 
and the religion of the ,,,orks of I}lato. 'Ve n1Ïght, 
then, argue for the church on principles of reason, as 
offering, in her one conul1uniol1, the best guarantee of 
that unity ,,,hich is so iluportant to the state. 
66. J.1'1urther, if there be lJet\reen any set of distinct 
religious cOllununions not Inerely a non1Ïnal but a sub- 
stantial difference, then the idea of union l\"ith 1l10re 
than one is fatally at variance ,vith the idea of per- 
sonality and responsibility in _ the governlnent as the 
organ of the national life. It is sad \\"hen t\""O persons 
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take discordant vie,vs of religious truth. But it is still 
1l10re sad, ,vhen one person contentedly acquiesces in 
each of these discordant vien 7 s; becau
e, though he nlight 
not kno\v n'hich is truth, he Hlust kno\v that truth is 
one. Arguing, therefore, fronl the principle of the 
l)ersonétlity of the state, ""e arrive at a conclusion that, 
in order fully to satisfy it, the allianee lllust ùe ,vith 
one religion and no 111ore. 
67. '1'0 practical Jnen, not the ,veakest arglunent upon 
this suhject ""ill be, that the union of the church and 
ihe state appears to have gro\vn up in the order of 
social naturt
, and ùy no Jnean
 as the result of any 
conspiracy of ecclesiastical aluhition \vitlt civil despotisnl. 
"'hen Dante \vrote the "Ahi Costantin," * it "Tas of 
the supposed donation of tèulporal sovereignty to the 
bishop of Ronle that he Ineant to record his disappro- 
bation. But the union of the churcl1 and the state 
]lItist have been found a po\verful instrlunent of extend- 
ing the influences of religion, if ,re Jllay trust the COlll- 
bined evidence of fi'iends and foes. Of friends, for did 
110t the principle receive too long continued, universal, 
and pure a sanction fro111 the church and her holie:st 
and ,,"isest lllelnùers, to allo,v those ,vho \\"alk ".ith her 
reasonably to doubt of its general propriety? Of foes, 
for J uliall the Apostate, in his orgal1ised efforts to 
supplant the gospel, adopted the very luachinery of the 
church, and brought the \\"hole po\vers of the state to 
Lear, by a regular heathen estaLlisluuent J upon the 
attainlnent of his obj ect. 
* Inferno, xix. 115. 
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68. As has been observed by Dr. Stunner, the pre- 
sent bishop of Chester, the natural course of religion, 
as it dre,v lnore and 11l0re individuals ,vithin its pale, 
,vas to produce lllore and Inore endo,vlnents. And the 
principle of voluntary endO\Vlnents, independent of 
tithe, had gone so far at the tÎIne of the Reforlnatioll, 
that ,ve understand in England one-third, in Scotland 
no less than a 1110iety of the land, ,vas o,vned by the 
church. No,v is it conlpatible ,vith the safety of a 
state that such a society should exist, forn1Ïng practi- 
cally an i1npe'J"i1ln
 in Ùnpe1'io, and ,yielding such tenl- 
l)oral resources, ,vithout being in fixed relations of civil 
subordination to itself? If the state claÌIns the right 
to perpetuate the huv of Blortmain, and prevent the 
dedication of property to divine uses, it Blust be on the 
principle that those uses are already fully supplied: 
for if they ,vere not, then the general interests of pro- 
perty ,vouid afford no justification for a la\v so essen- 
tially restricting its fi'ee di
posal. And if the state, 
then, has authority to check even private benevolence 
,,,hen the supply to the church is redundant, surely it 
has a corresponding obligation to increase that supply 
'v hen it is deficient. 
69. The t\VO societies, both (though differently) or- 
dained of God, and having harnlonious purposes, have 
spontaneously allied thell1sel ves in all the old Christian 
countries. But the danger to the state, it Inay be argued, 
froln the selJarate and independent juxtaposition of the 
church, is not to be apprehended "rhen the church is 
itself divided, and nlany denon1Ìnations of religionist
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are cOluùined in one civil conl111unity. It lllay l)c true 
that the legitÏ111ate fOrIn of Christian polity ,,-iHnot, in 
earthly rivalry ,,-ith other religious societies, ah,-ays 
oJ)tain the preponderance. But 110,," "'retched an 
alternati,.e is here offered to U
 as an e{luivalent for 
iUlllnluity fro111 the alllbition of the church! ',"" e Blust, 
in this case, \vhere thpre if-; no predonJinant religion, 
haye gOyerllll1Cnt diyested of it
 re}jgiou
 con
cience; 
set to adll1Înistcr ctj uity and j usticp \rithout the aid of 
tho
e ordinance:s ,,'hich arc the only perUJ(lnellt gu
u'an- 
tee of nloral
 alllollg lllcn; appointed to concentrate the 
IUÌlld and ci \,ilisatiou of the ".hole nation in a. 11l0st 
po\verful agency, hut doolued to leave that agency Ull- 
sanctified! 
70. It 11lay Seell1 a light thing to us, ,,-bo li\'e in 
habitual coldne

 and \\.orldliness, to speak of leaving 
such an agency unsanctified. Too Illuch of our lifè is 
in the like conùition. But let HS not erect our hUluan 
frailties and hackslidings frolll our la,,,, into a He\\' and 
f
llse la,,'. If the light that is in us Le darkne
s, ho\v 
great is that darkneßð ! If ""e deliLerately 
l\'onr the 
principle of acting ,,-ithout God, })O\V 1l1uch lllore shall 
""e act ,,,ithout I-IÏln than ,yhen ".e hacll10t yet adopted 
it, and ho\\' shaH ""e render ad,"ancenlent to,,"ards a 
practice lllore consistent ,,-ith our present professions 
hopele
s and illlpo

ible! 'rhus, then, does the 
in of 
religious divisions bring its o\rn punisl1111cnt: not only 
its 0"'11 puni
]nnel1t, but a ci\'il retribution also, inca- 
pacitating gorernl11ellt for its highest functions, and 
gna,,,ing as a "'01'111 at the root of that fair tree. 
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71. There 111ay he a state of things-in the United 
States of Anlerica, perhaps in SOllie British colonies, 
there does actually exist a state of things-in ,rhich reli- 
gious cOllllnunions are so equally divided, or 50 variously 
subdividel1, that the goverUluent is itself silnilarly che- 
quered in its l'eligious cOlllplexion, and thus internally 
incapacitated by disunion froll1 acting in 111atters of 
l' e li o'ion' or ao'ain there rna y Le a state in '" hich the 
b ' , b ' 
111Cn1 bers of governlnent lUll y he of one faith or pen5l1a- 
f-iion, the 111aSS of the subjects of another, and hence 
there Inay be an external incapacity to act in nIatters 
of religion. "r e do not here trace out aU the con
e- 
quences, Lut it has been 8ho\\'"11 that this involves dere- 
1iction of the functions and responsibilities of govern- 
Inent; and it is enough, therefore, for the present, to 
haye nlarked each of these COlllUil1ations of circull1- 
stances as a lJ'ocial defect and caluJJlÍt!/. 
7
. ..c\s has here he en intinlated, "'e repudiate the sup- 
J}ositiol1 that the governor is to over-riòe the COJl
titutioll 
of a country for the sake of proluoting religion; or that 
he is to u
e force against a pri rate person for the like 
purpose. As regards the first, the arglnnent "Te.have 
held is sÌ1nply, that, IJecause llleans naturally accrue to 
goverrllneuts in general of pro1110ting religion, they are 
hound to use those lneans for that end; just 3S the 
individual DIan finds in the fact of his possessing capa- 
cities, or property, or opportunities, for doing God 
service, the oLligation to perforn) that service. But a 
governnIent can only \vith justice be said, or thought 
to have, ,,,hat the fixed ]a\vs or CUstOD1S of each part i- 
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cuIar country as
ign to it. In violating the constitution, 
therefore, to prolllote religiçn,-for exaluple, in an 
illegal exaction of funds for that object,-it ,vould give 
to God ,vhat helongs not to itself: uut to another; and 
it \\Tould no 11l0re be rendering to hilIl a right or accept- 
able service, than if the private luall COlllluitteù robùery 
and dedicated the proceeds to sácred uses. 
73. As respects the seconù objection, llalllely, that the 
use of force in religion naturally and logically follo\vs 
froB1 its adoption hy a governluent as such, it n1ay be 
observed, in an
n,rer, first, that the arglunents ,vhich 
have been urged respecting the incoll1petency of a, 
goverUlnent to exercise constant and lllÌnute supervi:sion 
over religious opinion, and consequently to euter into 
I'elations of co-operation \vith those profes
ing particular 
religious opinions u pun the ground of those opinions, 
seenl also to point out that a goverlllllent exceeds its 
province ""hen it COlues to adapt a scale of punisluuents 
to variations in religious opinion, according to their re- 
spective degrees of deviation ii'OIll the established creed. 
rro decline afrording countenance to 
ects is a single 
and sÏ1uple rule. To punish their professors according 
to their several errors (even \vere there no other objec- 
tion) is one for ,,'hich the state lnust aSSUlne functions 
,,'holly ecclesiastical, and for ,vhich it is 110t intrin- 
sically qualified. 
74. Again, it lllay be said, that if the governlueut be 
Inore COllI petent to choose than the individual, and Le 
consequently both entitled and bound to offer to the in- 
dividual the result of that choice, the saIne argUl11ent 
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must go to the extent of proving that the goverll111ent 
is also bound to force its religion upon the subject, as 
carrying ,vith it a greater likelihood of truth, and thus 
a probable advantage to the recipient. "'fhe ans\ver is
 
that it requires I1luch luore than such a probability to 
,varrant any hlunan agency in breaking do\vn the na- 
tural freedolll which God has given to Inan. To solicit 
and persuade one another are privileges ,vhich belong 
to us all; and the ,viser and better lllan is bound to 
advise the less ,vise and good: but 11e is not only not 
bound, he is not allo\ved, speaking generally, to coerce 
hilll. It is untrue, then, that the saIne considerations 
\vhich bind a governlnent to subn1Ît a religion to the 
free choice of the people \vould therefore justify their 
enforcing its adoption. 
75. rrhere is an analogy apparently favouring the oh- 
jection \ve are no\v cOl1lbating, in the fact, that puhlic 
hnvs, for the nlost part
 are not of an optional nature, 
and that, instead of appealing to the reason of an indi- 
vidual
 they enforce his cOl1lpliance. N O"T this is the 
case \vith SOUle classes of la,vs ,vhich are coercive; but 
others are purely pern1Ìssive. La,vs and institutions
 
having it for their object to bring before the people 
SOllIe mental or IJ10ral benefit" establishing, for exanl- 
})le, institutes, in order to the pron10tion of literature
 
art, or science
 rarely attell1pt to force upon the subject 
the advantages they are designed to convey, partly he- 
cause it nlay be supposed there \yill be found no \Vallt 
of readiness to accept and use the benefits thus offered; 
but also in part because there is an obvious incongruity 
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felt bct,,"eell the Ï1otion of force on the one hand, and of 
advantage to the higher faculties on the other. 
76. And here, in truth, "'C COllie to one of the 
stronge
t rea
ons agaill
t religious cou1pul:siol1. In 
proportion as ""e ascend frolll the lo,,,,er to the lllore 
elevated desires and capacities of lnall, "
e leave the 
region of coercion, and lnter that of freedon1 and choice. 
Our aninlal life deals \vith us as ,,'ith slaves. Our 
iutcllectual ,,,ants are chiefly felt ,,,,hen a higher stage of 
refinelnent has been reached; and yet they are discern.. 
ilJle in an ahno
}->here ""here the 
ubtle fornl
 of spiritual 
heing
, ,yhich are the objects of our spiritual faculties, 
,,
oltld be ,,-holly lost. rrhese arc not forced upon our 
attention: nrituess the thousands "Tho care nut for theln. 
.t-\. ud indeed there i
 a radical incolupatibility in the 
nature of tlJÌngs, ,,,,hich ought to exenlpt the dUJ11ain of 
re1igion froll1 the intrusion of force. The ser,'ice ,,,hich 
God re(Juires is the selTicc of the ,,'ill. rfhe cOl1yersion 
of the ,rill to God is the fundiunelltal change \rhich 
Christianity aillls at producing. "'fhe ,viII, by its very 
e
sellce, by its '''ery definition, cannot he coerced, for if 
rendered suhject to tIle action of force, the lnullan being 
no IUDger has a. ""ill. 
77. In one point of ,'ie,v, ho,yever, this arglullentlnay 
not Lc sufficient to rreclude religious persecution. For 
it Blay still be held, and not 'rholly ".ithout truth, that 
although coercion canllot produce conviction }JY its OUYI 
iUll11ediate agency, it 111ay set Iuen about searching into 
tlJe truth, and so IJl'ipg thelll to,,'ards conviction, and 
put thelu ill the ".ay to arriye at it. I-Iere, indeed, 
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the (luestion ""ouId incidentally arise, ,vhether in ge- 
neral, and, particularly, \vhether in the tenlper of the 
present day, any such degree and kind of coercion could 
be used, as should not be lllore than counterbalanced Ly 
the reaction it ,vould excite? But this does not touch 
the Inerits: and it is lllore fairly pleaded that coercion 
lnay be available in repressing error, than that it can 
actively assist the reception of the truth. It lnay, un- 
doubtedly, one ,vould on general grounds apprehend, 
check the disper
ion of error, and thereby prevent 
n1Ìnds fi'oln heiug tainted, ,rhich luight, if it moved 
freely, COllle under its influence. rrhe conclusive reason 
therefore against persecution is this: it i
 not prescribed 
to Inan as all instrlUl1ent for his use, and it is one ,vhicb, 
not being so prescribed, it ,,'ouid be sinful to enlploy; 
as it ,vould, i-or exanlple, be sinful to take 
nvay anÌInal 
life had ""e not the Divine perlnission to that effect. 
For lnere error Inen are not allo,ved to punish; and no 
theory of a church estahlisllll1ent leads by any f
tir con- 
sequence to an opposite conclusion. 
78. It has nou', perhaps, been sufficiently argued that 
hoth as a COI11 bination of l1loral individual persons, and 
as the active organ of the national personality; Loth as 
1laving a conscience, and for the sake of national bene- 
fits; both for positive reasons to. procure advantage, ancl 
for negative reasons, to avoid detrinlent, the governing 
botly or state, in order fully to discharge its duties, Blust 
seek, Blust profess, IHust support, Blust propagate a re- 
ligion; Blust profe
s it personalJy and collectively; lnnst 
propagate it freely and persuasi,"ely, iudirectly and by the 
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use of in
tru1nent
; of the instrulnents lnade ready to its 
hand by that ùiyine orùinance, ,vhich has separated for 
ever a cla:-.s of 1uen to minister in the Christian Ranctuary. 
79. No\v these vic\vs require to be strictly sifted. 
They cannot re
t in luere speculation, but if affirnlecl as 
true, ,vill be found full of points of contact ,vith daily life, 
so far at least as regards that large and increa
ing portion 
of the cOIn 111 unity, ,yho are called under the British con- 
stitution to exercise sonle degree of direct influence upon 
])ublic affairs. Therefore, before finally resting in the 
principle, let us ask ourselves \\rhether ,ve have counted 
the cost? It is very clear that these later tilnes ha\Te 
he
n parents to an opinion, that goverll1Uent ought to 
exercise no clloice in luatters of faith, but leave every 
nUlll ,yithout advice, or did, or influence, from that 
source, to choose for hiInself. Anel luany hold this 
opinion under an idea that the 
thro\v of national 
e
ùlishlnents, as such, "yill he heneficial to pure and 
undefiled religion. They hold and contend thus, fluite 
undisturbed in their convictions by the onlÏnous and yet 
undeniable fact, that they share thenl ,vith all the ene- 
n1ies of la,," hoth Inl1nan and divine. "'riley kno,v not 
the acuteness of Satanic instinct. l\Iay they becolllP 
alive to it ,,,"hile there is yet til11e! But "re have to 
calculate upon encountering not 1nerely the political 
di!Iiculties \vhich these strangely Iningling classes of 
1uen ,,
ilI create, but likeu"ise the more bitter and Inore 
vainful reproach that ,ve are injuring the cause of J-IÌ1n, 
,rh0111, in lnaintaiuing the union het,veen church and 
state, ,ye profess to serve. 
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80. Nor need our opplHlents go far for a case in ex- f 
elnplification of their }HOopositions. Upon us of this day , 
- 
has fallen (and ,"\re shrink not froll1 it, but ,yelcolue it 
as a high and glorious though an arduous duty) the de- 
f
e of the Reforu1pd Catholic Church in I;eland, as the 
religious establisluuent of the country. The Protestant 
legi
lature of the enlpire luaintain in the possession of 
the church property of Ireland the n1Ìnisters of a creed 
professpd by one-ninth of its population, regarded ,vith 
partial favour ùy scarcely another ninth, and diso\vned 
hy the relnailling seven. And not only does this ano- 
nlaly 111eet us full in vie,v, but "\ve have also to consider 
aud digest the fact, that the luaintenance of this church 
for near three centuries in Ireland has been conten1pO- 
raneous \vith a systell1 of partial and abusive govern- 
Inent, varying in degree of culpability, but rarely until 
of later years, ,rhen "\re have been forced to look at the 
sul)ject and to feel it, to be exeulpted, in conln10n f
lir- 
ness, fro1l1 the reproach of gross inattention (to say the 
least) to the interests of a nohle but neglected people. 
81. But ho,,'"ever fornIidahle, at first sight, these a(hnis- 

iOllS, \rhich I have no desire to nal"l"O'V or qualify, 111ay 
appear, they in no ,yay shake the foregoing argunlents. 
They do not change the nature of truth, and her capa- 
Lility and destiny to benefit 1l1ânkind. They do not re- 
lieve goVerlllnent of its responsibility, if they sho,,," that 
that responsibility ,ras once unfelt and unsatisfied. 
rrhey place the legislature of this coulltry in the COll(1Î- 
tion, as it "Tere, of one caned to do })enance for pa
t 
offences; hut duty renuLÌns unaltered and in}perative, 


! 
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and abates nothing of her delnanås. on our ser\'ices. Y It 
is undoubtedJ) COlnpetent, in a constitutional vie"r, to 
the goverlllllent of this country to continue the Pl'esent 
disposition of church-property in Ireland. It appears 
not too luuch to aSSUlne that our iu} perial legislature 
has been qualified to take, and has taken in point of 
fact, a soundeJ' vie,,' of religious truth than the nla- 
jority of the people of Ireland, in their destitute and 
uninstructed statf'. '" e believe, accor(lingly, that that 
\"hich ,ve place before then} is, ,,'hether they kno\r it 
or not, calculated to be heneficial to theul; aud that if 
they kno,v it not no,v, they ,,,ill kllO'V it ,,,hen it is 
presented to then} fairly. Shall ,ve, then, purchase 
their applause at the expense of their substantial, nay, 
their spiritual interests? 
82. It does indeed so happ
n, that there are also 
po,verful n1oti\Tes on the other side concurring ,,,jth that 
,yhieh has been here represented as l'araulount. In the 
first instance, ""e are not called upon to esta1J]i
h a creed, 
hut only to luail1taill an existing legal settleluent, ,yhere 
our constitutional right is undoubted. In the second, 
political considerations tend strongly to reeOlllll1Cnd that 
luaintenallcc. .I\.. COllll110n forll1 of faith Linds the Irish 
Protestants to oursel \reS, ",hile they, upon tlte other 
hand, are fast linked to Ireland; and thu
 they supply 
the 1l10st natural Lond of connection bet\\'cen the conn- 
tries. J3ut if England, hy overthro\viug their church, 
should ,veaken their 1noral position, they \\rould be no 
longer able, perhaps no longer ,,'illillg, to counteraet the 
de
ire
 of the 1najority, tending, unller the din}ctiou of 
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their leaders (ho\rever, by a ,vise policy, revocable froln 
that fatal course), to ,vhat is terlned national independ- 
ence. Pride and fear on the one hand are, therefore, 
bearing up against Inore inul1ediate apprehension and 
difficulty 011 the other. And ,vith some men these Inay 
be the fundan1ental considerations; but it Juay lJe 
doubted 'v hether such Inen ,viII not flinch in SOUle stage 
of the contest, should its aspect at any 1110luent beC0111e 
unfavourable. 
83. \Vhat if the truth be this; that all10ng n1any acts 
of oppression, 111any of folly, others again of benevolence 
and justice, partial or not follo,ved ou t to their conse- 
quences, ,ve have done one, especially an10ng these last, 
,,,,hich ,vas in itself thoroughly ,vise and good, had it 
been vie,ved as introductory, and not as final? "'ho 
can doubt, that in the position occupied by Elizabeth 
and her governluent, it ,vas right on their pa.rt to carry 
into Ireland the restoration of the Christian faith (j ust 
as they had carried it through England) \vith the addi- 
tional advantage of the ahuost unaninlous acquiescence 
or concurrence of the bishops, and for this purpose to 
enlploy the appointed lueans of religious l11inistration 
to the people? But ,vhen the initiatory 111eanS had been 
thus adopted, the "Thole residue of the labour ,vas 
relinquished. 'Those \yise and :salutary Jneasures nd1Ïch 
brought the people of England froln rebelling in favour 
of th
 ROlnan Catholic church and her superstitions, to 
their present 11100cl of steady attaclul1cnt to a purified 
be1ief, ,vere not extended to Ireland. The l1an1eS of 
Bedell and of Boulter are bright upon the desolate 
G 
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retrospect; but the attelnpt has not been llladc until 
,,"ithin a perio<l c0111paratively recent, (thank God it 
has conlnlenced,) to ascertain ,vhat result
 ".ill follo,v 
frolll the general proclanlation of scriptural re]igion 
throughout Ireland. 
84. Upon us, therefore, has de,-olved the duty of sup- 
plying, under nlore critical CirCUll1stallces, the ,vant of 
all tIlose Inea
ure8 ,vhich Inight have been tal\.en at an 
earlier period, and ,,"e have still the po\ver of truth to 
befriend liS, greater than any that can oppose. Is this 
faith of our national church deeply ruoted alike in our 
convictions and in our affections? If so, is it one Inere]y 
separated by SOllIe slight shade froBl the RUll1an church, 
not siluply such as she is in theory, hut such as she is 
in the aggravations of her practice, and of her practicc, 
above all, in Ireland? If the difference Le ùroad and 
clear, if it be represented eyery,,'here in character and 
cOl)fInct anlong that people, do ""e shrink froIll asserting 
on their lJehalf the truth ,rhich they Ilave a right to 
k110"", nay a desire to kno\r, hut ,,'hich, Ly the inter- 
position of an unnatural and an illegitinulte authority, 
t hey are prevented fronl kno"1ing? 
85. Puùlic Inen feel the duty of securing to the suùject 
the advantages of iute1lectua] cultivation. It has been 
proposed in this country to rrnder such education COIll- 
!)u]sory, as is actual1y done in SOllle others. The ex- 
!)edicucy of such a l11easure has been doubted, hut those 
,\.ho claiul to represent the spirit of the age have bardly 
questioned the right. Is then the benefit of spiritual 
truth Inore 
unhigl1ous or le
s extensive than that of in.. 
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tellectual culture, and can tho
e \" ho are bold enough 
to propose enforcing the reception of the one, be tinlid 
enough to shrink fron1 avo\ving and approving the offer 
of the other? 'Ve have not yet arrived at the general 
assertion of such ll1011strous propositions. And it is a 
question of spiritual truth in Ireland, arrayed against a 
church \"hich has hidden the light that is in her alnidst 
the darkness of her false traditions, and \vhich adds to 
the evils of false doctrine those of 
chisln . Yet \YC 
speak of a general principle, not nlerely of the striking 
and obvious case \v hich has been cited for the sake of 
ill ustr a tio H. 
86. Because, therefore, the goverll1llent stands \\Tith us 
in a paternal relation to the people, and is hound in all 
things to consider not Inere1y their existing tastes, hut 
the capabilities and \yays of their inlproven1ent; Lecause 
it has hoth an intrinsic competency and external Ineans 
to alnend and assist their choice; because to ùe in ac- 
cordance ,yith God's ,vord and ,vill it Inust have a reli- 
giou, and because in accordance \vith its conscience 
that re1igion 111Ust be the truth as held hy it under the 
1110st solenln and acclullulated responsibilities; because 
this is the only sanctifying and preserving principle of 
society, as ,veIl as to the indi vidual that particular henefit, 
\vithout \yhich all others are \,,"orse than valueless; \re 
lllust disregard the din of political contention, and the 
pre
sure of \vorldly and In0111entary Illotives, and in 
bchalf of our regard to lllan, as ,yen as of our allegiance 
to God, Inaintain an10ng ourselves, \"here happily it still 
exists, the union bet"Teen the churcl1 and the state. 
G
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TilE I1\FLUF.KC}I
 OF THE CON1\ECTION BET'YEEN THE CHURCH 
AND TI11
 STATE UPON THE TOKE OF PERSOXAL HRLIGION 11\ 
TIlE CHURCH. 


1. Objection, that personal re1igion is deteriorated by the conne('tion. 
2-4. Favoured by l)1'esent circulnstances. 5-10. It would imply an 
actual incompatibility of two duties. 11-] 4. Argument upon the alle- 
gation of superior activity in Dissenting bodics. 15-21. Argulllent 
upon sclection, the method of dissent; and upon uniycrsal solicitation, 
the method of establishments. 22-29. Argument upon the partial 
)'eligion of large numbers in establishments. 30-33. Establishment 
tends on the whole to enUst secondary motives in fayour of religion 
3-1. Does not exclude the voluntary principle. 35. Nor implyexces- 
sive wealth. 36-41. Certain beneficial effects of nationality on the 
tone of religion. 42-44. And of endowment, which is akin to 
establishment. -15. Case of Rome. 46-48. General argument ap. 
plied to England. 49. Recapitulation. 


1. THERE is an ohjection to the principle of the national 
establisluuent of religion not dependent upon any pecu.. 
liarity in the tern1S under ,vhich the church and the 
state Inay in a giv'eu case be united, Lut 'Y}lich con- 
fronts the entire argull1ent, and, if founded in fact, un- 
doubtedly oyel'thro,,"s it. It is this, that union lrith tbe 
state is proyed by our o,,'n case to be detrÏIl1ental to the 
in,,"ard life and health of the church, and lonTers the 
tone of religion in her individual l11elnbers. If this lJe 
f'
\lse, it is 110t diUicult for the thurch to Lear the scoffs 
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\vhich are ailned at her in respect of her legal establisll- 
ll1ent, and patiently to ,york out a destiny akin to that 
of her Divine Founder and Living Head, glorification 
through suffering. But if it be true, then ho\vever 
apparently conlplete lJe the fortifications of external 
a raunlent ho\vever reasonable or even resistless the 
b ' 
antecedent grounds of the connection lnay appear, the 
foe is ,vithin the ,valls, and at the rear of the defenders. 
Nothing can stand against the proof (if proof could 
be given) that a diIninished alnoullt or deteriorated 
quality of personal religion is the result of that alliance, 
,yhich ,ve have affirmed to be not less grounded in the 
nature and truth of things than affi.rlned by the general 
suffrage of Inankind. 
2. There arise, ho\vever, fro111 the CirCU111stances of 
the day, sOlne influences \vhich tend to prepossess certain 
classes of n1Ìnùs in a lnanner favourable to the objection 
no\v before us. Every 111an \viII adn1Ït, that the loss of 
the tenlporal endO'Ylnents of the church, and of the 
national hOlllage ,vhich is still a,varded to her, is, at 
least, \vithin the bounds of obvious po
sihility. And 
such a prospeèt, even if regarded as relnote, still has set 
uiany affectionate luinds at "
ork to store up topics of 
cOlufort as preparatives for acquiescing in such a dis- 
pensation should it be God's \vill to send it. Looking 
back to history, as ,veIl as in'\
ard upon the heart and 
In ental constitution of luan, they are glad to recognise 
in the case of churches as ,veIl as individuals, the re- 
corded and experienced benefits of affliction, and to find 
,vith 'v hat literal and palpable truth it is, that "all 


J 
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things \rork together for good, to thenl that love God." 
They conceive that the result of the present trials has 
already been, and that the cOl1seq uenee of protracted 
and extended trials ,,,,ill be in a still 1110re en1Înent 
degree, to produce intelligence, fortitude, aud devoted- 
ness ill the children of the church. As the telllporal 
advantages ,yhich have belonged to her are rnore aud 
. 
lllore questioned or curtailed, higher llloth'es "Till in 
l11auy n1Îllds gradually 
upersede thu:se ,yhicl1 are Ulore 
sordid. rrhose \\Tho have only kno\\Tu her surface and 
exterior, ,,-ill take refuge frolll the altered and incle- 
111ent ahnosphere in the inner rece:sses of her bright 
and glorious tabernacle. And entering by degrees into 
the depth, the unity, and the spirituality uf her character 
and scheIne, her disciples "Till be lllore and 1l10rC united 
in heart and soul to their forefathers in the r h urch of 
God, and ,vill rejoice in the ideutity of their hope, love, 
and life, ,,,ith those "Thich anilllated and nursed the 
l)rilnitive and apostolical saints. 
3. It i
, ho"\rever, a e01111110n, though "\ve think au 
uIHvarranted corollary frol11 these pious and reasonable 
anticipations, that the overthro\\T of the church as an 
estahli:slnnent "rill in 'ilafzo.al COll1.se advance it
 inte- 
rests as a church; and therefore, that it exists as an 
establi
lllnent for the benefit uf the nation, but pur- 
chases that benefit at the expen
e of a certain portion, 
perhaps it large one, of its O"TI1 purity and strength. 
4. There can scarcely be any \vho, upon reflection 
at least, ,viII not feel shocked anù 
tartletl at this sup- 
})ositioll. The ,,-ell-being of the church is surely an 
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o
jcct too sacred for cOlupron1Ïse or exchange. The 
value of spiritual truth utterly transcends every other 
so-called advantage, and none of thenl are in any ,,"ay 
c0111mensurahle \vith it. No political gain can justify 
our incurring religious detrÏrnellt. So it seelns as if 
either ,ve lnu
t be bound to surrender the nationoJ 
establisll1nent in virtue and by direct consequence of 
our love of its inner principles and systenl, or that a 
fallacy sOllle,vhere lurks in the idea, that the interests 
of the 11ation as such ]lave delnanded and obtained a 
sacrifi1ce, ho\vever partial, of the interests of the church 
as snell. 
5. Of all trials \vhich \vound and lacerate the suscep- 
tible heart, perhaps Bone is so afflictive as a case \vhich 
appears to be one of contradictory duties. rrhere is in 
reality, indeed, no such thing. There is not, there can- 
not be, reciprocaloppositionalnong the cOlllnlandsof God. 
All duty has one source in the Eternall\Iind, and one di- 
rection, for the purposes of love, conceived in that nlind. 
One duty is never saerificed to another: but that \vhich 
in one conlbination of circuIllstances would he duty, in 
another cOlnbination of CirCUlTIstances is not duty; the 
nIÏnor obligation is intercepted as it 'vere, in elnhryo, 
,vhile yet unforlned, and in this sense only is super- 
seded by the Inajor one. But the la\v \vhich luakes 
it a duty to obey a parent or ruler in all but sin, and 
the la,v ,yhich 111akes it a duty to disobey hÏIn in sin, 
are not conflicting la,vs, nay, they are not even parallel 
and concurrent la\vs, but are identical; anù the conduct 
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adopted under each is ultilnately referriLle to one and 
the saIne ground. ,,'o1'k. 
6. 'I'his is one of the eternal truth
 ,,"laich belong to 
a pure theislll, but ,rhich readily escape the 
uperficial 
glances of thc hUI1UUl ]nind. It sinks into retirenlent 
and desuetude, and ,,,hen it is, as it ""ere, exhulned, it 
COllles like a stranger 

nlollg Inen, and is questioned 
as a novelty. But in truth, jf "TC had 
c\"eral dutie
, 
,,"c should have several gods: for every proper aud 
original la,,' of action ,,"ould he the index of a several 
deity. 
7. For eycry such case, then, as that before us, there 
nlust be a real solution; yet the difficulty of finding it 
Inay he extrelne. But such ca
es, at an events, ,,'ill 
not be held to arise out of the in21uediate ordinances of 
God. 
ocial order and gOyerUlnellt is so evidently and 
directly by divine appoillhnent on the one 11al1d; and 
the good of the Christian church so 111anifestly the .Illost 
palpahle ohject on earth of God's dispeusations, upon 
the otlIer, that an opposition bet\'reell these t,,,,o, eacll 
80 strongly claill1ÍlJg the highest and J110St irrefragable 
aut]lority, upon the Darc ll1élltion distracts and con- 
founds the heart. 
8. It does indeed often happen that, "'hen an autlao- 
rity given by the Aln}ighty is peryerted Ly its earthly 
ste\,"ard, one subjected to it Ina r Le HIuch I)crplexed 
in the endea\"our to fix that })oint in the progress of 
abuse, at ,,'hich the suL8idiary right lJeCOlnes absolutely 
annul1ed, and duty COllll11allds hin1 to resort to the ori- 
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o'inal and conl p rehen
ive léH\" of God, \yhich cannot be 
b - 
contravened. rrhus, supposing a parent enjoins that 
,,'hich is sinful; since his authority is undoubtedly such 
as to render obligatory \yhat is in itself indifferent, \ye 
Inay find it a serious Inatter to detern1Ïne 'll,lien that 
l)inding po\ver loses its validity froll1 Leing placed in 
opposition to the general and less deterll1Ïnate, though 
Jnore authoritative ,,,ill of the Creator. 
9. But in a ca
e \vhere lUllnan agency does not inter- 
yene at all; ",.here \ye haye recognised the principle 
of a church estabIislnnent, not indeed as Inatter of 
directly and definitely iInposed cOIUnlal1d, but of ill- 
yestigation into fundalnelltal la\ys, and of conviction 
therefrom resulting, that its principles \",ere il1tilnately 
inter,,"oven and its interests ullifol'luly parallel \vith 
those of the body politic; in such a case \Y"e 111ay 
surely hope, that any incol11patibility or discrepance 
\vhich.it is attelllpted to sho,,' or to aSSn111e, Blust Le 
a selnhlance only, and destitute of any fuundation \vhat- 
ever, either in theory or in practice. The essential 
oneness of the dÏ\-il1e ,vill; the 111al1ifest COllyergel1cy 
of the dh'ine dispensations; the staulp of concord on 
all practices or in
titutions \",hose origin is fronl hea- 
ven, ilnpress 
o strong and deep a general persuasion, 
as ought to fortify us beforehand in the particular case, 
against any supposition that the intere
ts of the church 
are at variance ,vith those of the estaLlislul1ent. 
10. It \vould not, hO\\Tever, be ,vise or \varrantalJle 
to rest in such a persuasion alone. For t"TO classes it 
Illay iudeed suffice: those, naluely, "7ho cannot or need 
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not inquire further, and those ,,,,ho have Ï1Hluired tho- 
roughly, and hare 
unln1ed up their thoughts upon the 
special instance in a full and deliberate ratification of 
the general princ.iple. But there is Inuch scepticisll1 
,,,hich cannot and ought not to be thus laid asleep; 
luau)" 111Ïnd
 habituated to half perceptions of truth, 
and to practical error as their ordinary result; nlauy 
aroused to hone:st anll unsatif'fied inquiry, \\'hich lllay 
already have glanced at the obvious conclusion, "if 
the nation should hereafter sho,," a disposition to cast 
off the church, let it do so at its peril, "e ,viII ac(!uiesce, 
as the church ,,,,ill be the Letter for it." 
11. 'fo supply the verhal defects, and to uufold the 
3lnbiguities of such rea
onillg as this, is exceedingly in1- 
I)Ortallt, inaslnuch as the defenders of the union betnyeen 
church and state cannot, until it has been refuted, gird 
up their loins for the conflict \"ith (L clear per8ua
ion 
of t11e rightfulness of their object, or ,,'ithout a dÏIn 
suspicion, that it is not only unjust as regards others, 
but 
uicidal as regards thenlselves, their attaclunents, 
and desires. 
12. The foundation of the sentÌlllent ,yhich is ,,,"ont to 
cluùody itself in the foregoing argunlent has proLably 
been, an inlpression cOl1nnonly entertained anlong the 
advocates of principles hostile to a legal recognition of 
religion or of the church, that a greater degree of reli- 
gious activity is found to exist "Tithill the COll1paSS of 
the unestablished bodies of this country, relatively to 
their nunlLers, than partiality itself can allege to per- 
vade the great 111asses of the established church. 
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13. If the allegation ha\"e reference only to an ac- 
tivity, and that actiyity one conversant \vith religion, \ve 
cannot clouùt that it is true in point of fact, ,vhile ,ve 
totally deprecate, and are prepared to repel, the infe- 
rences ,vhich have been hastily or inilllically dral\"n 
frolll such an adnlÏssion. In the first place, let us 
oLserye, that the ternl activity applies luuch lllore to 
out,,"ard than to in,,"ard vitality; and that its applica- 
tion is lnore readily allo,yed to that Yfhich produces 
})alpaLle and sudden change than to causes of siluple 
and regular progression; \yhi1e yet the po\rer that 
feeds a h.ee is 1110re truly generatiye, and in the end 
fruitful of greater results, than that yrhich tears it 
do,vn. 
14. It lnay appear invidious, but it is necessary to 
luark the di
tinction behveen the systeul calculated to 
produce 1110st activity at a given tilne, and that ,vhich 
,rill 1110st effectually perpetuate its o\vn existence un- 
ÏInpaired in essential points. For there is a COlll1110n 
notiol1 or asslnnptiol1, that these t\VO characteristics 
are coincident. "r e ueed not go far to exelnplify the 
reverse. It 111ay be fairly allo\'red, that there ""as, 
under the later Stuarts, Blore religious energy in the 
congregations of the expelled 111inisters than in the 
generality of those of the established church of Eng- 
land. l\Iany of the foriner uTe kno,v ""ere endo\red by 
the zeal of their I11elnbers, as ,,"ell as adorned by their 
piety. "That is at this I110n1ent the cOlnparative state 
of the t,,
o ? t'fhe establisluuent has arisen froIH her 
torpor, she is a\vake and has put on strength; and 
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in an age already venerable, she l11allifests the vigou!" 
of the earlie
t youth; 


" In ctà rnatura 
Parimente rnaturo avea il consiglio 
E verdi ancor le forze." * 


Hut those :;eceding hodies haye forgotten the faith 
for ,,'hich once they ,\yere for\\Tard to contend, and 
ahuust ,rithout an exception have lapsed into Sucinian- 
l
ln. Douhtless "'C have here to consider the catholi- 
city as "Tell as the legal nationality of the church: IHlt 
the illustration 111ay properly serve to ilnpress upon U
 
the necessity of distinguishing pel'll1anent froln transi- 
tory energies. 
15. Dissenting hodies naturally act upon the principle 
of selecting individuals froI11 the B1ass of the nation, by 
applying to thenl the stiululallts of religious Inenaces 
and inducenients, and associating thenl into congre- 
gations. 'fhe care of t he dis
ellting lllinister is for a 
congregation, not a localit) ; he deals ,,'ith persons, 
each of ,,,hOlll is 
uppo
cd to have 1110re or less a 
special rea
on influencing severally his Blind tlnd 
actions, by ".hich alone, and not ill conse(lucnce of any 
appoinÍ111ellt independent of hilllS{;lf, he has heC0111e a 
1l1elUber of the flock to ,vhich he helongs. 
1 G. lIo,,,, ,yidely different is the case of an estahJish- 
l11ent. Her Ininisters are not to act upon this principle of 
preference, hut to offer, and so far as they are perll1Ïtted, 
to adn1Ïnister the ordinanccs of religion to eyery Jiying 
soul. Not that their attentions are to Le divided into 
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shares of a strict equality, but none are to be excluded: 
,vhile they cherish the best ,,'ith peculiar fondness, their 
reO'arcls are ever to be directed to\vards the rechunation 
o 
of the absolutely profligate, and the retention of the 
\vorldly-ulillded \vithin sonIe at least of the restraints of 
religion. It is one of the peculiar offices of the esta- 
b1i
hnIent, and often forl11s, to the nlinds of superficial 
observers, the g:ravaulen of the charges against her, 
that she sustains in an out\vard, and partial, and aCCOIll- 
11l0dating religion, a large nUlnher of persons \vho are 
not anÏ111ated hy its living and life-giving principles. 
Non r this is ternIed lending encouragelllent to hypocrisy 
and lulling into delusive slulllbers the souls of a peri
hing 
people. 
17. TIring theln to an in\vard religion if possible by 
love; if not thus, then by the hope of happiness; if not 
thu:-;, then by the fear of perdition: if again there be no 
ill,,'ard attraction of the soul to God, and they have no 
principles higher than those of nature, keep theln even 
in the hUll1an religion rather than none at aU: let thenl 
attend Christian ordinances frol11 habit, ii'on1 deference 
to society or to superiors, frolu fear of infalny, COll- 

:tantly if they ,viII, or if not, yet frequently, or if not, 
yet SOllletÏInes: the sluallest degree of religious oh- 
servance is Letter than none at all, ho\vever inefficacious 
for practical purposes be the life \vithin it; because 
yrhile there is life there is ho:pe. This is the principle 
and language of a pure estabIisluuel1t, yrhich deell1s all 
spiritual life so precious that it ,,,"ould gather and save 
its very atoll1s, like the dust of gold, so long as that 
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little ,vhich is done is done by the right lueans and in 
the right direction. And such should its practice be. 
18. But upon c01l1paring the condition of a country 
hlessed ,yith a church establislllnent, and not solely 
dependent for religious ordinances upon the results of 
yoluntary exertions, ,,"ith that of another bearing the 
Christian naIne, but "ithout any such institution, ,,"e 
find the difference to be that, ,vhile in both cases there 
are large lluIllbers professing and cherishing individual 
religion, in the first a larger proportion of the people 
obser,Te Christian ordinances, and tJlere are infinite 
shades of character filIillg up the ,,,"ide space het\\"pen 
th(\ childrcn uf God and of Satan, ,vithout any broad 
Jine of discernible delllarcation: in the second, to a 
gi,"ell alllouut of religious profession there is a greater 
al110unt of religious acti\.ity, and there is a more fearful 
111aS
 of persons ""holly cut off frOI11 the puhlic profession 
of the Go
pel and the appointed ,yay of inunortality. 
19. No'\v ,rllen nTe change the subjects of our COIl1- 
pari
on, and take the case of our O'Yll country alone, ,,"e 
find, I apprehend, that a silnilar relation olJtains behveen 
the estahlislul1ent and the sectarian hodies. The forn1er 
does not cast off the ùross of the COIl1111unity, or rather 
that ,vhich appears dross hut contains llluch pure ore. 
She attelnpts and professes to 
ecure a feehle, partial, 
and an out\vard observance of religion, in default of: and 
she hopes in preparation for, tllat "yhich is yigorous, 
con11'1ete, and operative ,,-ith a transforIniug po,ver 
upon the in"Tard nature of 111an. She is content to he 
enCUlU beret! ill her course l\"ith the inert and lifeless 
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lreight of large nUlnLers of persons ,vho are strangers 
to conscientious and individual religion, and although 
she is ever busied in searching alnong the lllass for the 
capable recipients of a vital principle, and dealing to 
each Ulan according to his strength, and seeking to 
extract frol11 each lnan ,vhatever of religions love and 
service he is qualified to render, yet such a heavy and 
unprofitahle re
idlle she lnust al,vays bear upon her, 
inasllluch as ,vllile the good are draughted off one by 
one into the enjoyulent of her loftier discipline, ne,v 
cro,vds of the indolent and the ,yorldlY-lninded are 
continually entering ,vithin her pale, there, she trust
, 
to be educated into Christian luaturity. 
20. She nlu
t be contented, ho,vever irksonle the office, 
to provide for those 'Vh0111 the dissenting Ininister can- 
not attract to his con gregation because they do not care 
enough for religion to contribute to its expenses, as 
,yell as those ,vho are rrecluded by the real pressure of 
poverty, or by the rarity of population in a particular 
district, fronl joining any such voluntary assenlblage, and 
again, for another large and in1portant class ,vho resort to 
religious observances priluarily on the score of deference 
to public practice aud opinion, ,vhich practice and. 
opinion is generated and llHtÏntained chiefly lJY the in.. 
fl uences of an cstablisluuent. 
21. But granting, as a consequence, that the ave'J.a!!;e 
religious principle of the luell1bers of our venerated 
cstaLlislullent is lo,vcr than that of dissenting bodies: 
it reulains obvious in the first place, by general adnlis- 
siou, that this CirCUl11stance belongs essentiaIJy to its 
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condition and ofiicc as an establisllluent: in the second, 
as ,ve thiuk, and shan strive to sho\v, it does not ilnpJy 
any compron1Ïse bet\vecn spiritual and political inter- 
ests} a thing if taken strictly ""
 bt>lieve in its o,yn 
nature ÌIllpossiLle, and ,vhose existence, at least in this 
l)articular instance, ,ve shallllo,v attell1pt to disprove. 
22. "That, then, can be Ineant by those interests of a 
church, ,,"hich it is said, or felt, or feared, ""e COlllpOUIHI 
for the sake of state expediency? 'rite interests of a 
church are not the l11ere attacll111ents of its lllell1hers to 
its jJeculiaJ'itiet,., so far as they are inessential to its ex- 
istence as a church: if they ""ere, ,ve Inight yield our 
point, and adlllit that the effect of an establisluuellt such 
as our o\vn, is tu induce a Catholic spirit anf! a liberal 
discrin1Ïnation bet\\"cen 111atters necessary and nu1.tters 
indifferent. Di
couraging in all things the capricious 
exercise of individual ,,,ill, and setting little value upon 
the authority of luere opinion, its practices have Leen 
severely proved, and have acquired their clainl to obser\T- 
ance in the lapse of gcnrrations, so that the full force of 
our individual self-\",ill and pride is uluell less brought 
to bear in exciting our attaclul1cnt to an established 
church, than "There innovation is easy and perpetual, 
and eaeh IHan 
tands to defend "rhat has been, ill a 
greater degree, produced or subjected to nlodification by 
his O\Yll personal agency and judgn1ellt. 
23. rrhe true intere
ts of a church are best to Le ascer- 
tained by considering its nature. It is an orgalli
ed 
body, governed by the la"
s and Iuinisters of Christ, 
having the charge of the "r o1'd, and the exclusive a(hni- 
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nistration of the Sacraluents, and dispensing both for the 
pronlotion of a spiritual life. IIer end then is" the 
greatest holiness of the greatest nUluber. " Her inani- 
luate nlachinery has no capability of pleasure and pai n ; 
has no interests in any intelligiLle sense. Her living 
Inenlbers have alJ one and the saIne interest: the aggre- 
gate of that interest constitutes the interest of the 
cJlurch, and it is the production, not of the greatest pos- 
sible excitenlent connected ,vith religion, nor of the 
greatest possible enjoYlnent connected ,vith religion, 
nor of the greatest possible appearance of religion; nay, 
not even the greatest possible quantity of actual religion 
at any tiIne or place; but the greatest possible perluanent 
and substantial aillount of religion ,vithin that sphere over 
,,,hich its Ineal1S of operation extend. By religion, ,ve 
,,,ould be understood to lnean, cOllforn1Îty to the ,viII of 
God. 
2..1. No\v \ve, ,vho hold the principle of national esta- 
LIisluuel1t, believe, that although a higher average of 
active religious luotive luay he found in Iitnited and 
sectarian bodies, yet this is siu1ply hecause the establish- 
Incnt is set and appointed to eluhrace, along ,vith her 
1110re spirited and intelligent children in Christ, those 
\v ho are too tin1Ïd to Blake a religious profession; those 
\\Tho hesitate het\veen this ,,,orId and the next; those 
,vho give a IÏ1nited and insufficient scope to the action 
of Christian principle; those ,vho attend Christian ordi- 
nance
 only in COlllpliance ,vitll hUlnan opinion, or 
thuse ,vho see nothing in Christianity but a SystCll1 of 
ouhvard fonus, ill an estal>lishulent nothing but a B1C- 
II 
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thod of preserving social order, and of repressing reli- 
gious extravagance. 
25. And it 111ay doubtless be said, that the very con- 
stitutiol
 of an establislunent, as thus repre
ented, in- 
dicates an unsound state of things; that the observance 
of Christaill ordinances ought not to be exacter! hy the 
force ofhulllan opillion,JJut rendered by the spontaneous 
and joyful action of the heart; that these false and Ì1n- 
})erfect 
ervices of 
o lllany differing cla!:'
es cannot Le 
satisfactory to God. And unsound, indeed, is the con- 
dition of hUlllan society; but the (luestion is, "r ould it 
110t be Blore unsound ""ere the restraining il1fl. uences of 
an estahlislunent \vitlulril,,-n? 
26. Certainly her faithfullnelllLers Blust Le content 
to stand side hy side \vith BlallY \vho care little for reli- 
gion; but the pron1Ìses of Christ Inay secure thenl frol11 
tIle danger of contagion; and they Inay also acquire 
froIl1 their position a livelier relllell1brance of that lesson, 
that ,ve Inay not say one to another, Stand by, for I anI 
holier than thou, I say, the pronli
es of Chri
t: for tIle 
establishnlellt does but fulfil IIis prophetic declarations, 
in not attelnpting any universal :separation of the tares 
froIlI the 'v heat; of the good fish fro111 the bad: con- 
tent "7ith the ]a\vs of her luixed condition upon earth, 
en1ulous of tIle exanlple of her Lord, ,,,ho ate ,yith puh- 
licans and sinners, and generous as her heavenly Father, 
,vho sends rain and light upon the just and the unju
t, 
rcndering benefit, lJut not therefore receiving pollution. 
27. It i8 undoubtedly ,,-ell for the state, that the hopes 
and fears of a future life should Le used in aid of those 
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,yhich have reference to telnporal prosperity and punish- 
lncllts; that religion should check the ignorant and the 
irreligious; that Inen should "Torship they kno\v not 
,vhat, rather than not ,,,"orship at all: but is it ill for the 
church? Her principle is, to gather up the very crlunbs 
of devotional offerings ; to feed the babes ,vith n1Ìlk; not 
to hreak the bruised reed, 1101' to quench the sIl10king 
flax, until the Redeell1er shall COlne in his glory, to send 
forth judgnlent unto victory. A slnall obedience is het- 
tel' than none. rro think of God seldoIn, is better t11an 
not to think of flinl at all. rro love HÌln fitintly is 
bettcr than to Le in utter and unvarying indifference or 
aversion to\vards the Giver of all good. Better-not as 
though our acts ,vere strictly and truly good; but be- 
cause these states of life anfl feeling indicate a 111ental 
condition less hopelessly inaccessible to the influences of 
the Spirit of grace, than those of total alienation fr
)ln 
the 11leanS of grace. Better for the pupil, if the filce be 
set invariably for"Tards; for the instructress, if she Le 
al \vays leading and beckoning hinl in the sanle direction. 
The church lives in the use of Ineans ; and trusts in God 
for the production of results. 
28. Did \VC, indeed, believe, ,,'ith the foes of the esta- 
blishlnent of the church, that the natural effect of this 
operation \vas to keep these dark ,vorshippers in their 
darkness, ,ve lllUst join their ranks, and eUlulate their 
zeal for the ,york of deJl1olition. But ,\Thile "Te see 
that the estaùlished church brings cro,vds of persons to 
the outer courts and the lo,ver steps of the tel11ple, \ve 
believe further, that she is ,veIl calculated to use every 
H2 
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effort for their ad \'anceUlent to tho:se \vhich are inner 
and higher; and that but for her heneficent agency, 
they ,,"ould renlain utterly relnote fro111 the. 
ights and 
sounds of \\"orship, fl'Olll the illlpressions aud as
ociations 
to \vhich now, by the hl\\'s of bare llllluanity, they are sub- 
ject, and ,,"hich, though not universal, not infallible, nor 
illtriu:-'iicaIIy efficacious, nay yet be blessed, and often 
are hlessed, and are the natural lueans and channels of 
l)lessing. 
29. Is the Clill
'cl" then, ,,"'ouIHled or injured hy this 
charitable o})el.atioll of the E
;ta[;li
ll1nent? "T c do helie\re 
that her Ineulbers Inay he less doatingly enalnoured of 
her distinctive lnarlis, as distinctive Inarks, than ,vould 
be the case \vere she severed froln tbe state; and ,ve 
adn1Ït that their liberality lllay receive a tinge so far 
latitudinarian, that they Inay confound her 
ssential n"ith 
bel' unes
cntial peculiarities; or again, they lllay regar(l 
her ]uuuan trappings Inore than the unearthly Iinea- 
luents \vhich these are intended to adorn. But ""è do 
not believe that, except it ue froB1 adventitious causes, 
in no "ray inseparable froIH the cOl1nexion, she has a 
s111aller nUluher of 1l1CIUbers under the inHuence of 
active re1igion, than, on the other supposition, she ,,"ould 
possess. 'Ve do not believe that their Christianity is 
of an inferior quality because they helong to an esta- 
1,Iislnuent; Lut, on the contrary, that it is, on the ,,,hole, 
. 
lllorc caln1, 1l10re catholic, less alloyed hy the contagion 
ûf spiritual pride and selfishness.; 1110re cOlllprehcllSi\"e 
in it
 vien'::; of the luanifold functions and capacities of 
h
lllli.Ul nature. "r c do not believe that they suffer de- 
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trÏ111cnt frol11 jux.taposition ,,,,ith the less heavenly-nlinded 
Illel1l1Jers of the establisllluent; because, though it is 
"Titten of gratuitous and unordained conl1llunion \\'ith 
the kingdolll of Satan, that a ]uan cannot touch pitch 
nTithout heing defiled, yet recognising the luanifest pro- 
hiLitjon of our Lord to aill1 at an entire local separa- 
tion (as it \vere) of the hypocrites frolH the saints in 
this life, \ve do not anticipate for the f(Jrnler any evil 
fronl that contact ,vhich lnay occur in the discharge of 
duty; and there is in vie,v the animating prospect uf 
thus arousing lUal1Y a dorluant spirit unto holiness, and 
rescuing 11lany a tender lalub of the Redecluer froln 
the fan gs of the roaring lion. 
30. It is true that there nlay be a certain class of per- 
sons, ,y ho are alienated frolu. religion sinlply because it is 
established; and ,,,,ho, startled at the apparent paradox 
of an authority jointly divine and political, lllay be 
repelled fronl the very exanlination of the Gospel by 
that }J'riuzá facie incongruity. And though it he true 
that that l)aradox is capable of easy explanation, that 
the divine and the national characters of the church 
estaLJislullent are capable of real, and generally of easy 
discriIl1ination, yet this risk, so far as it extends, l11ust 
ùe adn1itted to he in the nature of a sound and fair 
objection. 
31. But the question before us is one of spiritual ex- 
}}ediency; and \ve nlust inquire, ,vhether there be not 
l1lore "7lio ,viII be attracted to,vards religion by the 
illstruluentality of an estaLlislnllent as such, than those 
,vho ,rin ùe dri,.en froll1 it. Look to the thousands 
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,vith ,rho111 ,rorship is 111atter of 
heer usage, and 
unconnected ,yith any active exercise of tIle Inind upon 
Divine truth. Thus the beneficial action is upon 
luasscs. But those ,,"h0111 the pa1.apllc1.nalia of a 
national church, or the bugbear of a la \V' church, 
frighten frotTI the 
anctuary, are units here anfl there, 
thinly interspersed through the cOllllnunity. A peculiar 
tone of character, a singular nlÌxture of intellect and 
LJ 
caprice, of philosophical rashness and tiInidity, can 
alone account for the rejection of a religion by no 
lneans necessarily associated ,,-ith the state, because it 
happens in a particular case to he so allied; and, as 
this tClllperan1ent is rare and idiosyncratic in the e
- 
trelne, so it is entitled to proportionably less ,,-eight in 
our calculations. Not, therefore, to no ,,?eight at an; 
but this relnote danger is not to prcclude a courSe 
attended ,vith such large and iUlluediate henefit to the 
spiritual interests of Ina

es of luankind. 
32. In the long run, and upon a large scale, as I h
1XC 
alreaùy haù occasion to argue lllore at length, the prcju- 
dice of luankind i
 in favour of establislunellts, political 
as ,rell as re1igious. The destructive spirit has charac- 
teristic l}articular and critical periods; but, upon a 
cOll1prehensive average, a tendency to acquiescence iu 
existing institutions is the rule, and a tendency to 
disturb theln the exception. 
33. "r e are prepared, then, to assert it gcnerally of a 
national church, that it brings Inl111all and secondary 
11l0tiyeS to bear upon Iuankind in favour of religion, 
,,"ith a po\\yer greater than that ,vhich "yould belong to 
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it, cæteJ"is JJ(ll o ibllS, "Then unestahlished, Lecausc ordi- 
narily it ,vould not occupy tIle salllC station in pulJlic 
estitnation. 'fhe fa
hion ,,
hich tuight, in a ,,'ealthy 
and luxurious country, choose to reject attendance at 
ehurch, is enlisted in it
 favour. A narron- and feehle 
provision, no doubt; but "re Blust not def'pise the day 
of snlall things. 
34. 'fhere is no intelligihle argtuncnt for the position, 
that the nU111hcr of actively pions persons ,vonld he 
increased "rere the national church de
trored. 'I'he 
question at issue is not fairly represented, ,,,here it is 
f'aid that it is Letn-een the voluntary principle and that 
of an establisillnent. In truth, it is bet"
een the volun- 
tary principle alone, on the one hand, and that princi- 
ple in association ,vith the co-ordinate principle of an 
cstahlislnnent, on the other. rrhere is ê.l1l1ple scope for 
the voluntary principle ,vhen the state has done as 
lunch as it is ever likely to do. There is as yet a great 
void, fined neither ùy the state, nor by the voluntary 
principle. But the state, as a directing and superior 
po,yer, has lueans of eliciting, alld of systeluatising, 
exertion, ,,'hich no individuaJ or association can 
cOllul1and. 
35. Since, ho,vever, ,,-e liv'
 in an age of religious par- 
sÌlnony, ,vhell the voluntary principle affords to 1lIinisters 
of religion little J110re than a bare Iuaintenallce, BIen 
forluing their j udglllent fi'OIll the tillle nlay allege, that 
the "realth of establisillnents chokes thelu ,v'ith ,,'orldJy 
11linisters. The ans"Ter to this is, that such ,vealth does 
not -accrue to then1 as establislunents. Let us take, for 
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exaluple, the history of 0\11' 0"'11 island. If ,ye adlnit 
that the tithe ,,'as given by legislative enachuent, still 
the tithe did not constitute the bulk of the ,realth of 
the church. Its enornlOUS aggranrlisenlent "Tas hy gifts 
of lands, \yhich were notoriously and indisputably 
voluntary. It is, perhaps, not too lunch to in<!uire, if 
any case can be pointel! out of a very ,,"ealthy church 
,,'hich hat; derivcd its opulence frolll the gift of the 
state? Upon the other hand, that disposition of the 
national endo,,'nlellts of religion in Scotland, ,,'hich is 
so COllllll011Iy <lllOtcd a:5 a. 11lodel of econoll1Y, and ".. hich 
certain]v is entitled to the } >raise of ,,"orlíin o ' areat 
. b b 
results froll1 sInall llleans, is not o'\vil1g to private 
ecolloIny, but to a hnv of ki n g Charles the First. 
36. And if '\Ye are ,,"arrantecl ill asstlllling that the na- 
tionality of a. church docs not din1Ïnish the nUluùer of its 
actively devoted 1l1elllbers, or its (lUêll1tity of vital rc- 
tigion; so neither lIas it heen often alleged that its 
endency is to deteriorate ,,'lult ,,?e lnay ternl the quality 
of that J}iety. As its be
etting sin is torpor, so its IlIOSt 
natural virtues are caItHness and stalJility; and that 
fixedness of institution
, '\vhich the addition of nation- 
ality tends to give to any religious systeln, is certainly 
calculated to in1part both a finer and a firlner tone to 
spiritua
 cl1aracter. r.rhe ahhorrence of ll1ere individual 
lrill, as such, \vhich properly lJelongs to the catholic 
clnlrch, and ,vhich renders her odious or unattractive 
to turbulent spirits, lIas a lJcautiful effect upon the 
chastened n1Ïlld.. and pre8ellts 111an before God in the. 
attitude ,yhich Lefits hin1, 110t as a creator, or au il1- 
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ventor, or even a reproducer, of a systelll, upon ,,'hich 
he shall read Self every,vhere or any,vhere inscrilJe(l, 
but as a recipient of pure bounty and c0111passion. 
The idea of inheritance, ,vith all its at once ennobling 
and subduing effects, is perfectly realised in that body 
alone, ,,-here ,ve are the heirs, not 111erely of antiquity, 
but of inspiration, aiul the long line of Christian gene- 
rations brightens, instead of fading, as it recedes. 
37. No,v it is necessary to be very cautious in conl- 
paring any result
 of a political institution ,yith those 
,yhich 11o\v inllllediately out of God's appoinhnent. The 
1uerc adoption and estalJlisluueut of a religious IJod y by 
the state does not supply the ,,",ant of any conditions 
,,
hich are required to constitute the church. Estahlish- 
lnent and dissent present to us one contrast; catholicity 
and sectariallisl11 another. But still, so far as there can 
he an adunlbration of \\
hat is palpably divine in systenls 
of church polity constructed, in SOl1le at least of their 
parts, according to hUlllan conjecture, ,ye do find that 
religion, not authenticated by apostolical descent, does 
certainly appear under less disadvantage ".hen honestly 
united ,vith the state, than ,,,hen presented in the fOrllI 
of tuere privåte association. 
38. The Scottish establislunent has deprived herself 
of the episcopal succession, and therein, ,ve cannot but 
belie,'e, of her strongest argulllent as an establislul1ent 
again:st the cOlllpeting claiuls of any other re1igious IJody ; 
but, if ".e coulpare her in respect of evangelical doctrine, 
or of the general 
pirit of ller lllelnbers, or of the capacity 
she has eyinced of transI11Ìtting a definite religious cha- 
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racter fronl generation to generation, ,yith other Pro- 
testant bodies not having the succession, ,vhether in Ger- 
IUêtllY, or S\vitzerlalld, or Aluerica, or li'rallce (the cases 
of Denll1ark and I-Iolland ,,,"ould be less in point), she 
appears, by the 8ide of each and all, in a light highly 
favourable. And "'hat better reason can be assigned for 
this rClnarkaùle fact, than that, in her case. the idea of 
. 
a national clerisy, or estate of religion, has certainly 
been \vrought ont, upon the ""hole, ,vith greater fidelity 
than in any of the others ,,,hich have been nallled, and the 
instruction, Loth of old and young, has been systenlatic- 
ally provided for, and solenlllly conuuitted to her charge? 
39. IIaLituated to the Ütlse or secondary conceptions 
,,"hich ari
e out of our inveterate political sectarianisnl, 
,re are very apt to look upon the state in an irrcvercnt 
or careless tenlper, and to forget that next to the church 
it exhibits the grandest of all cOlubillations of 11l11nan 
beings. It is a ycneraùle idea, in ,,"hich the suprclnacy 
of la"r as opposed to J11ere "Till is asserted, by ,,?hich 
tl1e sociality and interdependence of our nature are pro- 
clailued, and the best acts and thoughts are arrested and 
perpetuated in institutions, and a collective ,risc10111 is 
llladc availaùle for individuals, and the individual is 
lnllnùled and disciplined hy being kept in qualified 
subordination to the Blass. "fhe adoption of a lnoral 
principle, or schen1e, or institution, by the state
 is 
alllong the lnost solenul and the 1110st pregnant of 
lnnllan acts: and althougl1 it cannot place ,vhat it adopts 
upon a ground higher than its o\vn, any lnore than 
,vater can rise above its level, yet that ground is one of 
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an order having 1110re of natural justice, 1110re of expe- 
rinlentaJIy dell10nstrated perlllanence, Blore of divine 
authentication, than any other, except the church, ,vhich 
it feebly though-perceptibly ÌInitates; and certainly 
luuch 1110re than that private "yill, ll'hich, sooner or 
later, learns to lvanton in the ,vhole spirit and practice 
of dissent, reversing every fundalllental la,v of the uni- 
verse, and asserting the isolation, and deifying the arhi- 
trary caprice of Illan. 
40. rrhe individual adopted into such a national estate 
of religion i
 then in a situation of advantage ,yith regard 
to his Ï1nvard discipline, as cOlllpared ,vith that ,,,hich 
he ,,"ould occupy in a syste111 theologically sÏ1nilar hut 
unestablished. La,v is the highest of launan autho- 
rities: thus he is taught to obey and to revere, the 
essential and first conditions of our ,vell-1Jeing. 'fhe 
proportion of the single person to the lnass is slualler 
as the aggregation is lllore extensive: therefore, and in 
the saIne ratio, the spirit of 
elf is 11l0re repressed in the 
nation than it ,,"ould be in sOlne voluntary association 
carved out froBI the larger body. 
41. Again: not only is the ntuuerical iUlportance (so to 
speak) of the individual less in proportion as the society 
is large, hut his telnptations to self-sufficiency and pride 
are like,,"ise Hable to he curtailed in proportion as the 
society is perlnanent. 'rhe luore perluanent the society, 
the greater becolnes the authority attached to it; tIle 
lninds of lllen are predif-'posed to sub]nission, and the no- 
tions of donlÏneering ,vill are in a COllllnensurate degree 
repressed. N o'v the state as such is less pernIånent in 
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itb nature than the church, but lnore so than any schenlc 
of individual device: and tlnIs again nationality, perp<'- 
tuating as ,yell as conspicuously exhibiting the Lody of a 
puhlic religion, gives the aid of all the venerable associa- 
tions ,,'hich it COnll11allds, and affords another elnphatic 
contradiction to the exorbitant pretension
 of self-".ill. 
42. "Thi1e, then, th
 noblest fortu of religion, and the 
authenticated for111 of Christianity, is presented in the 
catholic clnlrch, ,vhether it does or does not occupy the 
vantage-ground of legal cstablisluuent, it yet appears 
that tIlc instrlunent next in point of eflicacy for the pro- 
pagation and perpetuation of religion, is that nationality 
,vhich, aillong the uncertain conditions of our hlunall 

tate, elubodies "hat has least of uncertainty. But 
there is another very specific cause ,yhich relnains to lJe 
noticed as teuding to preserve the }HIrity of established 
rf'ligion. Esta1Jlisiullellt and endo,,'n1cnt are distinct: 
Lut ,,
hat is generally and extensively endo,ycd ,,-ill, for 
the 1110st }Hut, COllIe sooner or later to be established; 
and "That is establi
hed is by the yery force of the terlll 
1ikc,yise endo,,
cd. And, further, cudon'lllcnt does but 
ill harlnouise ,,
ith the very nature of dissent, becau:se it 
introduces sOllletI1ing of independence into the religious 
institution itself, and liLerates it at lea
t in part frOll1 
the dOllliuion of thosp successive "'ills ,,,hich are too 
apt to revel in its absolute control. 
43. No,v endolrlnent, ,,,bich is thus in its O'Vll nature 
4 .......... 
akin to establislllllent, and alien to dissent, having a 
tcndency to giye to the tninister of religion S0111e degree 
of exclnptioll fn)lll the arbitrarv influence of his CO!J(rrc- 
,}. b 
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gation, has also a cOlntnensurah
 telld
ncy to preserve 
the purity of doctrine. Plato deell1ed_ it scandalous and 
at variance ,rith the la ""S of virtue, to teach for a fee. 
Saint Paul claitned that those ,,-ho lllinistered in the 
Gospel should lh-e by their n1Ïnistry:* but the vital 
pon"cr
 given to the Church enable her to a(huit lnany 
popular influences, ,vhich, if she dealt ,vith luere ab- 
stractions of philosophy, and not ".jtlt a living covenant 
of grace, she ".ould be obliged jealously to exclude. 
.i\.llcl yet n.ho does not see that the Apostle hiulself, in 
l\Titing to lJÏs converts, that he luld labol,lred fOl' his 
o,rn support, because he ,,-oltld not be chargeahle unto 
any of theIn, t affords an express recognition of that 
truth for ,vhich ".e here contend, nalllely, that ".hen 
the Christian flock are placed hahitually in the position 
of paYInasters, notions of pride and self-sufficiency ,viII 
infallibly associate thelnselves ,,"ith that function, and 
BIen ".ill clail11 the right to deterll1Ïne upon the doctrine, 
for ,,
hose inculcation they are continually ren1Ìnded 
that they su ppl y the pecuniary llleans ? 
4-1. It seenlS hardly too Hluch to aSSUlne, that, upon 
the ""hole, religious truth, of ,vhatever aUlount, is safer 
in the 11ancls of teachers than in those of the taught; in 
those of Inen "Tho devote their n1Înds specifically to the 
suhject, and accept it in lieu of any ,yorldly profe
sion, 
than in those of the cro\vd, ".ho have other objects upon 
".hich to Lesto,v their chief energies, and ,vho, for the 
11l0st part, hesto,v upon this such a residue only of their 


* 1 Co!". ix. 1-1. 


t 1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thcss. iii. 8. 
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attention, as fails to be absorhed hy the lllaterial "rant
 
and interests of life. Not that in the hands of either it 
is absolutely 
ecure; nor that it can any\\
here be pure, 
except under the safeguards ,,"hich God has appointed. 
But such elen1ent
 or fractional parts of truth as are elll- 
bodied in any systeul of religion, ,,'in, upon the ,vhole, 
he hetter preserved by those 1110st devoted to that 
systelll, than by the Blass of its nOll1Ïnal adherents. 
Douùtless the \\
atclllllen require to be ,vatched, and a 
C01l1pound action, of the teachers 
l1J the people recipro- 
cally, affords a hetter guarantee than that of each taken 

ingly ,vould ,upply: still it renutÏns true, that the 
voluntary lnethod. tends to give a preponderatiug influ.. 
cnce, in detern1Ïnillg the doctrine \vhich shaH he taught, 
to the Je
s qualified cla

; and the 111ethod of endo,V'- 
luent, and therefore of estahlisluuent, ,vhich i
 so lunch 
akin to it, verges in the oppo
ite direction. 
45. The ,rhole ROIlUtn hi
tory 11lay he appealed to in 
proof of the augluented iufluence \vhich l1ationaJity 
gives to the forn1s of religion, considered independently 
of their substantive truth or falsehood. rrhe doctrine 
of unity of establislnuent ,vill not apply, in a case ,vhcrc 
there ,vas no exterior body constructed hy Divine COll1- 
lnand for the conservation and exhibition of truth. TIut 
in the lnid
t of the strangest anolllalies, ,ve find fro111 
indisputable and indeed universal testilllony, these facts: 
firstly, that in R0111e, 1110re than in any other ancient 
polity, the ,,,,ill and the energies of the individual ,vcrc 
sulJordillated throughout aU ranks to the state. The 
oligarchical privileges held by the patricians sufficiently 
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account for their patriotis1l1; but the conduct of the 
Ronlan people, their n10deration, disinterestedness, and 
self-flevotion, cannot he sinlilarly ex plained. Never, 
probably, "
as lnunan nature, on a large scale, ,vithout 
the aid of revelation, carried so 111 neh out of itself: as 
by that prevading principle of patriotic honour, ,,
hich 
filled the ranks of the R0l111111 annies for centuries to- 
gether ,yith lnen ,,,ho had little of their o,vn to defend, 
and little to sacrifice lJllt life, ,vhich to them \vas luuch, 
and \vhich they spent freely in the field of battle. N O\V 
cOlnhine ,yith this the second equally unqnestionalJle fact 
that in ROBle, as \ve learn fro111 the unsuspected autho- 
rity of Polybius, * the stanl}) of public religion ,yas iUI- 
pressed not only upon all the institutions of the state, 
hut upon all the actions of life; and as ,ve find the in- 
fl uence of things unseen (in ho,,
ever corrupted fonns), 
sÌ1nultaneously at a maæi}}Zlln
 in the individual and iu 
the state, ,ve cannot hut infer a natural harluony, aUfl a 
reciprocal causation, LetnTeen these t,yO parallel 111ani- 
festations, and by ho,y Hluch the 1l10re it Ina y be sho\vn 
that the religion ,vas ÏInpure, and that the influence ex- 
crcifo'ed ,yas not that of truth, by so uluch thc argtunent 
for nationality is corroborated, because the results pro- 
duced HUlst in the saUle proportion be set do".n to its 
credit. 
46. Thus Hluch upon the broad and general question. 
"Then ".e regard 1110re sl)ecifically the case of England, 
,yhere the church clain1s catholicity, and reaJiscs ac- 
cordingly the hereditary IH'incivlc CYCIl Blore pcrfcctly 
* VI. 54. 
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than the sta.te, it Iuay seenl incongruous to ascribe to 
her legal incorporation tho
e b(lautiful characteristics in 
her oflices of religion \vhich belong l110re ju"operly to 
her divinely-\vritten charter. And the Inore hO, because 
the particular conditions of our nationality have never 
yet been carefully and perlnanently adjusted. "r e 
speak not of the ditficult questions \\Thich arise in nlixcd 
Inatter lJet\reell the t,hurch and the state, but there 
can surely be no douùt in the n1Ïnd of any luan \vho 
has reflected ,yith care and candour on the question, 
that the po"'"ers lno:st naturally and absolutely inherent 
in the ecclesiastical hody are heavily and unduly 
fettered by acts or through oll1Ïssiol1s of the state. The 
discipline of this church appears to require 1110re than 
executive ùiligence and ,,"isdolll can supply: an efficient 
reorgani
ation, and a develoPluent of principles ,,"hich 
in the long continuance of lax and vicious practice have 
ahno::;t escaped fro III our vie,,". Legal recognition, 
ho,vever, neither, accorùing to its idea, ought to he, nor 
in practice ahrays has been, adverse to elliciellcy and 
yigour in the internal goverUlnent of the church: ",vho, 
then, "Till deny, that these great objects are yet attain- 
ahle, aud that \\'"e lnay live to see great accessioll
 of 
strength derived fr0111 actual experience to the argu- 
lncnt of the!'e pages, that the nationality of religion is 
favouraLle alike to its (lualityand its geueral extension? 
47. rrho
e ,vho c!\\'"ellIllost fondly upon the spiritual 
prl\l"ogatives of the church considered, as she is, catholic, 
,,-ill, nevertheless, do ,veIl to relueluber, that the pro- 
lllise of perpetuation, \vhich is absolute to the body at 
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large, is, to the Inelnbers in particular, conditional and 
contingent. It is, therefore, not too 111uch to say, that 
the nationality Inay luaterially contribute to the per- 
Inanency, and thus to the authority of this branch of 
the church. Supposing her unjustly robbed of her 
secular patrÌ1llony, it 111ight be that danger ,,,ould accrue 
to her frolll pecuniary dependence; the necessity of 
eleeillosynary support Blight preclude her froln occupy- 
ing a position of sufficient dignity and authority to"
ards 
her O'Vl1 Inelubers. Except possibly in such a case as 
that of ROIl1anisIl1, \vhich too often proyes itself to be 
founded on the doglna of sheer spiritual sla\"ery, l\"e 
scarcely believe that it \vould, at least in these tin1es, 
be possible to exclude undue influence sustained by the 
po\rer of the purse; the church n1ight then, \vhethcl- 
hy a slo,rer or lnore rapid, a direct or indirect process, 
Le starved into heterodoxy. 
48. It has thus been attelnpted to take a vie\v of the 
question of connection bet\\"een church and state, \vhich, 
though very inco1l1plcte, inaslnuch as it looks to con- 
sequences alone, and further, only to a 1)81't of the 
consequences belonging to that union, is nevertheless 
full of interest, because it touches vital considerations, 
\"hich are decisive, if deterul.ined against us, of the 
,,,,hole 111atter at issue. For if religion be injured by 
the national establislllnellt of the church, it Hlust forth.. 
\vith and at \\Thatever hazard he disestablished. But if 
not, \ve need be little 1110ved by the taunts of those ,,"ho 
reproach us \\Tith a "la\v church." It is a la\v cllllrch : 
"
e rf\joice in the f
lct: Lut how? Just as by the sove- 
I 
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reign's proclaluation against vice, the 1110ra1s of the 
nation are crO'Vll 11lorals. rrhe la,v in one case, the 
cro\vn in the other, adopts and attests the truths of 
God, and does thenl hOlnage. 
49. For ,ve bave found the suppusition, that religion 
is secularised hy contact ,vith the state, to be fallacious. 
\Ve have found, that the 1110St devoted piety enjoys in the 
, 
church a clÏ1nate not less genial than else,yhere; "re 
IHight, perhaps say, lllore so: that in respect of libp,ral 
vie,ys of slna11er pcculiaritie
, and of disconrageillent to 
individual egotislll, a national church has, as such, especial 
advantages for elevating and purifying personal religion: 
that she as a great and appropriate ,york, particularly 
in exercising a partial donlÎnion over the indifferent and 
even the ungodly, bringing to lJear upon thenl, in favour 
of the gospel, and their o\yn happiness, a great force of 
lllnnan and secondary 11lotives; and that, frolH the COln- 
parati,Te independence of her position, she is al
o pecu- 
liarly adapted for the pernlanent conservation of divinc 
truth. If the
e things be so, ''''C Blust get rid of that 
superficial inlpression, unfavonrable to the nationality of 
the church, "yhich arises upon the first vie,," of the very 
nlixed character of her C0111pOnent })arts, and Blust rc- 
Incluber that, in containing together the good and t}lC 
bad, 
he is fulfilling, for the tin1e of her dispen
atioll, the 
clear intentions of that Lord ,,,hose con1Ïng she a\yaits 
'\vith joy. 
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CIIAPTER IV. 


SKETCH OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL SUPREMACY OF THF 
SOVEREIG:K IN EKGLAND. 


1,2. Objection, that the church is enslaved by the supl'emacy; and 
notions respecting it. 3, 4. Necessary law of adjustment for the 
powers of distinct bodies haying connection together. 5-9. The 
authority in its general character negatÍ\'e, and does not destroy tho 
independence of tbe church. 10-12. The power, the right, tIle law. 
13. Appointment of bishops. 14. Attempt to classify. ] 5. 'V ant of 
precision in our theories. 16. Case of the Scottish establishment. 


1. ALTHOUGH it \vould 1Je deviating ,videly frolH the pur- 
po
e of these pages to discuss systen1atically, or in detail, 
the terlns of con1pact bct\yeen the church and the state, 
it lnay be allo,vable to say a fe\v ,vords, by ,vay of Jlleet- 
ing another objection SOlllctinles taken in liJnine, that the 
regal headship in the Anglican church is essentiaIIy 
such as to render her tIre 
lave of the state, and to de- 
prive her of all pretensions to a distinct character as a 
spiritual institution; and this is the 1110re necessary, Le- 
cause Bishop "r arhurtol1 * speaks, in large tern1S, of the 
church as surrendering its suprelnacy, and hecon1Ïng 
dependent on the civil po,ver, as a natural consequence 
of tlle alliance. A question might be raised upon tI1e 
very ternl of headship, but this ,ve 
et aside; nor need 
u"c (hrell on the facts, that the title of head ,vas gÌ\'cn 
+ Alliance, book ii. chap. 3. 


12 
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before the foreign or papal jurisdiction ''''(is renounced, 
and that a different appellation ,va
 adopted under queen 
Elizabeth; or inquire ,,"hether the po,,"ers of the sove- 
reign in this country have been e
selltial1y altered by the 
}{efol"luation; or ,,'hethel' they are greater than thof.
 
])0\". e:\.erci
l"d by lnany princes in cOllul1unioll ,vith the 
l
Oll1all church. * It is only attenlpted here to sho,,", 
that the general idea .of the ecclesiastical suprelnacy of 
the sO'Tereigll ùoes not inyolve ""hat is unla\yful or 
unreasonable. 
2. S0l11e, it lnay be feared, conceive of thi
 
uprell1acy 
as absolute, and deeul the head of the f'tate to be the 
fountain of all authority to Lear office ill the church, as 
he is in the state; not distinguishing those po\vers and 
attributes "rhich appertain to the bishops and clergy in 
their distinct capacities as church lllÌnisters and state 
officers respectively. Others again, like 1\lr. Leslie, in 
his ahle argulnellt on "the regale and the pontificate," 
conceive that the suprelnacy of the 1110narch i
 purely 
ci viI, and such as he n1Ïght hold "Tith the saBle pro- 
priety not being a Christian; a theory nearer, perhaps, 
than tIle preceding one to the truth, \vhich, neverthele
s, 
appears to occupy an interlllcdiate position behv-een the 
tnTo. 
3. "Then tn"o independent bodie
 enter into reciprocal 
relations, ,vhich are neither such as to fuse into one their 


* See for example the curious work oCCount dal Pozzo on the Austrian 
Ecclesiastical Law, pp. 22, 23, 55, 81, 101. (i\1unay, 1827.) .And I must 
direct the particulal' attentiun of the reader, Ullon this important point, 
to 1\11'. Pahl1er's work on the Church, Part I., Ch, X., OLjeetion XIII. 
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distinct personalities, nor are, on the other hand, capa1)le 
of being detennined prospectively Ly "rrittell stipulation
, 
\\'ith no other additional provision or reservatioll than the 
alternati,-e of a total rUI)ture, it heC0l11eS a Il1atter of 
eq ual delicacy and Ï1nportance to constitute a po,,-er, 
,,'hich Inay be found generally COl1lpetent to regulate 
their joint action according to cirCulllstances as they shall 
arise, ,,-ithout either being absolutely tied to the lin1Ìted 
sphere ,vhich a "Tittell contract could define; or, on the 
other hand, hazarding a resort to the extrelue Ineasure 
of di

olving the alliance. That po,ver Blust be one, and 
Hlllst Le paranIolnlt. But although partunount, and 
although I1lainly deriving its character fr0l11 Olle of the 
{\\YO bodies, it does not destroy the independence of the 
other, because there ahrays reluains the relnedy of put- 
ting an end to the conuexioll, and the usefuluess of the 
])o,rer is founded on the assuluption that they ,,,ill Le 
generally in such a degree of harnlony, that though there 
III ust be one fountain of authority for a(bninistrative 
purpuses arising out of the connection, yet it l\.ill pretty 
Hluch express and represent the tendencies of both. 
4. No,v those po,vers ,rhich belong to the church as a 
re1igious society Iuay, of course, be cOInpetently a(hni- 
llistered by her 8piritual governors, and the analogous 
proposition holds good ,,-ith regard to the state; hut 
,,-hen the alliance ]Ias been forlned, the church has beconle 
an estate of the reahll, having certain relations ,yith the 
other estate
, closely united and interl\"'oven ,,'ith theln
 
and entailing a necessity, for the ,,-ell-being of the "9hole, 
of SOlue uniforlllÌty of operation bet,veen thenl. No,,- it 
i
 for the governnlent uf these relations ii'OIll tilue to ttnJe 
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that an authority is required neither purely ecclesiastical 
nor purely ci viI, inasll1ucÌl as the relations then1selves are 
of a C0l11pound character. To take an exa1np1e: if a 
Lishop reject a candidate for a living upon ecclesiastical 
grounds, hp cannot lalrfully be corrected hy the state; but 
if he do it upon arbitrary grounds, or grounds not eccle- 
siastical, he ulay; because the acce
sion to the living is 
. 
not to a Rpiritual function alone, but to certain civil 
en1ol1unents a10ng ,,'itll it. Sinc
 then civil and eccle- 
siastical consequences are thus lnixed up, and Loth flo,v 
frolll acts properly ecclesiastical, there arises a necessity 
for this 111ixed aut110rity, u'hich, having as luuch SYUl- 
})athy as possible ,,-jth both boùies, and representing 
both, shall be 1110re akin to this kind of jurisdiction than 
either of theIn, taken singly, ".ould afford; accordingly 
the head of tIle state, under the condition that he shall 
be also a llleluber of the church, is invested ,,-itlt it. 
I-Ie exercises an appellate jurisdiction; lie judges nut 
the cause, but the judgnlcnt; ;:i
suuling the grounds 
",.Jlich are supplied by ecclesiasticalla,v, and influiriug 
".hethcr its IH'inciples have been fairly applied to the 
IH.lrticular suùject Inatter. 
5. nut the autllority of the soyereign in regard to 
church la,vs is chiefly negative. rrhe general principle 
should he, that neither hody Iuay do ,rhat substantially 
affects its relations ,vith the other except ùy consent of 
tl1at other. It is indeed true that such a principle is not 
at this IllOluellt in free operation anlong ourselves. '" e 
have not, ho,yever, 11ere to silo,," ,vhat is the agency of 
the church, nor yrhat is the agency of the state in re- 

pect to her, hut ,,,hat is the legitiIuate recogniseù 
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function of the sovereign as her head, and that it does 
110t iInpair the essential conditions of her constitution 
6. No,v thi
 function in respect to church hnvs i
 ne- 
gative. 'fhe sovereign clainls under our constitution a. 
tocto on church canons, and his perllli
sion is required 
for the lneeting of convocation, hut he docs not clailu 
the right of Inaláng by his sole authority the la,rs of 
the church. Indeed a question Inay, ,ye belieye, be 
raised ,yhether it is or is not cOlnpetent to the church 
of England to lneet in ,,-'ynod even ,vithout the royal 
aut110rity, especially" hen ,ye consider that this right 
undoubtedly exists in Ireland. 'fhe ,,-hole of this sub- 
ject is BlOst Í1npol'tant, and requires to be fully consi- 
dered, It is enough here to observe that if anyt1
ing 
has been done of late years in t}Je ,yay either of anonutly 
or of usurpation, it has been clone by the collective 
legi
lature in its capacity of political Ollluipotence, 
lnaking use of the occasion ,vhile the church organs are 
in abeyance, hut it does not bind or cOl1uuit the church, 
\\rhich is not a consenting party, and ,yl1Ìch is only 
bound to 8110\y that in the regal headship
 as ackno,v- 
ledged by her, ,,
hich claÏ1ns a negative upon all church 
acts and upon all sentences in Inixed lnatter, there is 
nuthing ul1scri ptural or unecclesiastica] 0 
7. For, in point of fact, it is the indispensable con(li- 
tion of any such alliance, that the church should consent 
to enter into joint action ,yith the btate. 'fo this action 
there is required the concnrrence of hvo ,vills; and the 
concurrence of the ,yill of the state ,vas thought to be 
Jl10st naturally expre
sed through the sovereign's eccle- 
siastical supreluacy. But the church is still independ- 
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ent, because it retain
 its right to separate..'; it is inde- 
pendent "Tithout exercising the right of separate action; 
independent as t,,
o ,vatches are independent, ,,'hile 
indicating the salue hour, and going at the s:une rate; 
or as t,ro Iuen are independent, ,,'ho hccolue cOlllpa- 
nioHs on a journey, reserving their right to part \vhcn 
the roads \vhich they l.lL\Te to fono,,
 shalI' diverge. 
8. It is ilupossiLle, in point of i;lct, that any other La
is 
could be adopted than one ".hich gives the state a. veto on 
changes in the church. The church allie::, herself ,,'itlt 
the state in consideration of advantages accorded to her, 
,,'hich are accorded in respect of her peculiar constitu- 
tion as a church, and ,,'!licIt ,,'ouId cea
e to De- due if she 
violated that constitution; therefore the btate Inust have 
the llleans of observing all her J110VCluents, judging ,,'hat 
change is violation, and interpo
iug the reio, ,vhich lneans 
Sil11ply, " If you do so, you Blust no longer enjoy civil 
advantages." But the con\rerse argulnent ùoes not hold 
as arising froll1 the alliance, that the church 
houhl have 
a reto on projected alterations in the state, hecau
c that 
,,'hich she renders to the state, the teaching of oLediellce, 
aud the pro1l1otion of piety and virtue, 
he o"
es to it 
silnply as the appointed government of the country, 
,,,hatever changes its constitution n1ay undergo. 
9. 'fhe alliance, then, is one durante bene placito of 
lJuth the contracting parties. And if the conscience of 
the church of England ::;hould, by its constituted rulers, 
require any la,v, or any l11eeting to Blake hnrs, as 
es::;ential to its "yell-being, and such la,,", or the license 
of such llleetillg, should ùe perlnallelltly refused, it 
,,'ould thcn be her duty to resign her civil privileges 
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and act in her free F'piritual capacity; a contingency as 
ÏInprobable, ,ve trust, as it ,yould lJe deplorable, but one 
,vhich, opening this extrelne relnedy, testifies to the 
real thouah ùorlnant and reserved, inde p endence of the 
, b 
church. It B1ust be added, that, although an extrelne, 
it is not a visionary or an ilnpracticable resort, ,vhich 
is here supposed, hut one ,vl1Ïch has been actually re- 
alised in our history. T,,-ice partially, (in citing the 
fact it is quite unnecessary to deterlllÌne the lllerits,) in 
the cases, ualuely, of l\Iary, (,,-hen, according to Bishop 
Burnet
 three thousand clergy ,vei'e expeHed,) and of 
the nonjuring bishops: once generally, ,rhen eight 
thousand ".ere ejected under the Long Parlialuent and 
Cronnvell. 
10. It is very necessary, ho\vever, to the clear under- 
standing of this subject, that ,ve should continually bear 
in nlind a distinction of the po,ver, the right, and the 
lcnv, as severally affecting it. As respects the power, 
the civil legislature is, by the first condition of all natu- 
rally constituted I)olitie
, taken to Le on1nipotent; but 
as, if it enacted that individuals should sacrifice to idol
, 
t11ey ".ould probahly disobey, so the church ,vould he 
able tv refuse cOlllpliance if an infraction of her divinely 
established constitution should be attel11pted. 
11. ..A.s respects tIle 1'i{(lLt, ,,'e 1uay or 111ay not think 
that the church is hardly used, and requires a Inure free 
and effective organisation; but before deternlÎning that 
by not insisting specificaIIy on its heing conceded to her, 
she has forfeited her 
piritual character, ,,'e should in- 
quire, first, ,,-hether anything e
sential to her constitu- 
tion ha
 heen or is to he violated; and, f:econdly, ,vhether 
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she has surrendered the right to pass into her 
tate of 
separate freedolll. For eX3Jllple, it is a part of our 
ccciesiasticallan y , that if any archbishop or hishop shall 
refuse, after due notice given, to confirul and consecrate 
a hishop elect, ,vithin a liIuited tÏ111e, they and their 
abettors shall incur a prænlunire. * But the proctor of 
the dean anfl chapter HIUst certify tIle election, in orùer 
to the confirlllation, and in this point clluong others, "that 
the person elected is 
ufficiently (lualified 1)y age, InlO'\Y- 
ledge, learning, orders, sohriety, condition, fidelity to 
the king, and piety. "t Of cour
e the governors of the 
church ,,'ould ùe bound to incur the civil penalty, rather 
than confirlll or consecrate, should a person ecclesiasti- 
cally incoDlpetent be presented to then). And the qneb- 
tions ,yllÌch alone ".e are here required to consider arc, 
not "Thether the la,v be consi::,tellt in theury ,yith ecclc- 
sia
tical freedolu, but ,vhether in practice that freedolll 
has Leen essentially invaded; and if not, then also 
,,'hether, in the event of its heing 
o invaded, there he 
not a reluedy provided for It contingency so deplorable. 
12. As respects the actuallltlo of the case regardiug 
the royaJ headship, ,ye l11ay gather its general principle 
sufficiently frolll the doctrine of Blackstone, j: ,vho SUlllS 
up the duties of the Jllonarch to his people thus: 
" rro govern according to hnv; to execute judgIllent in 
Inercy; and to 1Jluintain the estahlished religion." And 
fi'onl the coronation oath; ilì ,vhich the pron1Ìse is, "to 
Jnaiutain the la,ys of God, the true profession of the 
go
pel, and the Protestant refonned religion estahli
hed 
hy the hnv:" and to "pl.e
'eJ"ve unto the bi
hops and 


* Burn, I, 210. 


t Burn, I, 206. 


:C Book I. chap. 6. 
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clergy of this reahn, and to the Chul'ches cOl1unittecl to 
their charge, all such rights and privileges a
 by Ian" do 
or shall appertain unto tIlenl, or any of thenl:" ternlS 
,vhich ÏIuply a po,ver sOlne,vhere to change the eccle- 
siastical lan"s, but ,,"hich describe the royal duty as 
generally a duty to Inaintain, to preserve, not to nlodify 
or innoyate. 
13. As respects the appoil1bnent of bishops, it is unne- 
cessary to enter into any detailed consideration of this 
prerogative. I t is analogous to ordinary lay patronage 
in the lo,ver order of the priesthood. I t ,vas long and 
indisputably in the hands of sovereigns, at a. period 

lY centuries b efor
 gle !:.eforlnatio!l. But the cro,vn 
(loes not l11ake a bishop; it can 111erely prop
 hilu to 
be lllade; and the anloullt of concession Blade by the 
church is, consent to a la,v that no bishop shall be luade 
during the alliance, except such as shall have heen de- 
signa.ted for that function by the sovereign. Even ,,,here 
the canonical elelJion of the hishop is not interposed, still ' 
it is the c 
 e
ratio.-n , not the appointJnent, frol11 ,vhich, 
and ,vhich alone, he derives his episcopal character. 
14. The d uty , then, of the sovereìgn to,vards the church, 
in virtue of the ecclesiastical suprelnacy, seenlS to con- 
sist Inainly of the ecl
ecutive duty of defending it under 
- 
the existing Ia,vs; the Judicial duty of detenl1ining all 
- - 
questions ,vhich arise, in lnixed subject lnatter, out of 
the relations l)ehyeen the church and state; and the 
llegative duty of pernlÌtting the church to enter, frolll 
tilue to tinIe, upon the consideration of 111atters of her 
o\rn internal goverlunent, to be subsequently proposed 
to the great council of the nation, that its rnell1Lers luay 
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hav'e the opportunity of judging ho,v they affect the COJl1- 
pact, and that the church l11ay lino,,", by their a
sellt, 
that it continues uninlpaired: and if, in reference to 
the anolllalies of llloùerll legislation, this shall appear to 
be theory, let a fair consideration of our ,,?}
ole hi
tory 
declare ,,-hethel' it does not express the ancient practice 
and the gcneral spirit of the constitution Letter than pre- 
cedents dra"rll fr0111 periods of indifference or oppression, 
or Loth. * 
15. At the sanle tÏ1ne lre ,rould ohser,rc, that the go- 
\"erlunent of England bas ever been distinguished in civil 
luatters less Ly aecuracy of adhe
ion to any dogulatic 
and detcrnlinatp theory, than hy the skilful U8e of na- 
tural influences, and a general healthiness of tone and 
harn10ny of operation, resulting frolll a happy and pro- 
vidential fusion of elelnents, rather than froll1 deli be- 
rate})" entertained intention. If this has heen the case 
in civilluatters; if our con stitution, a
 ,-ie,ved hy the 
crude speculatist, consist of a I1H1SS of anolnalies, threat- 
ening perpetual contradiction and colli
ion; if it ha
 
\\Tought rather lJY provision for the avoidance of such 
issues, than for their suhse(luent relnedy; 80 also it has 
been "rith the church, \vhose relations ,yith the state 
had for very lnany years proceeded rather u}Jon a lllutu- 
a]Jy fricndly understanding, than upon precise defini- 
tions of rights; and therefore "re cannot expect to 
exhibit a theory ,,,hieh ,,-ill Lear throughout a critical 
analysis in tlJis 1110re than in any other deparhllent of 
(>ur national governlnent. 


* Mr. Pahnel' (on tl1C Church, Part V. c}J. 6) gin
s an enumeration 
of the powers bcl()n
h1g to the c
cle
iat'tical 
upn:luacy. 
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16. The Scottish establislullent, ""e 1l1ay relnark by 
the "yay, clailning that divine authority,vhich \ve deduce 
through the apo
tolical conlnli

ion, has been extrelnely 
jealous of aùn1itting the ternl or the idea of regal head- 
ship. In the" Second Rook of Di
cipline" it i
 state(l 
that" it is' a title falsely usurped by antichrist, to call 
IIÎ1nsclf the head of the church." Of the three divisions 
of duty belonging to the ecclesiastical suprelnacy, lvhich 
,rc have aLove descriLed, the first, that of luaintaining 
the church, is aUo,,'ed, though not perhaps \vith con- 
sistency. The second is likely to he speedily brought 
to issue, under peculiar and interesting circulllstances, in 
the probable sequel of "I,vhat is terilled the Auchterarder 
case; but the General Asselubly of the Kirk, in its vote 
uf the 23rd l\Iay, 1838, recognised " the exclusive juris- 
diction of the civil courts, in regard to the civil rights 
and eUloltunents secured by la\v to the church." rrhc 
thinl is placed in a peculiar position. Both the state 
and the church clainl in Scotland the right to SUn)nlOn 
the General As
ell1bly, and to authorise its proceeding 
to Lusiness. The king's cOllunissioner declares, before 
the dissolution of any General As
elnblr, ,vhen and 
",here the next shall be holden. The l\Ioderator re- 
peats it, but as of the Asseu)bly's authority. The la,v 
of 1567, ho\rever, authorises the A
senlbly to appoint, 
in case neither the king nor his conllnissio
ler be pre- 
sent. 
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CIIAPTER 'T. 


TIlE REFOR:MATIO:K, AS CONNECTED "
ITII THE USE AND ABUSE 
OF PRIVATE JUDG::\IE
T. 


Sequere ,'imu Catholicæ disciplinæ, quro ab ipso Chri::;to pel' Apostolos 
ad nos usque luanavit, ot aùhinc ad }">oste1'os luanatura cst. 
S. ...ll/g. de Utilitate Gredeneli, c. yiii. 


1. Sketch of the subjects of V. and YI. 2. 'Ve must go far back. 
3. The use and abuse of private judgment stated. 4-24, How 
treated before the l'eformation. 2j - 31. Views of Luther, to be 
distinguished from the con:-;equences of the eyents connected with the 
foreign reformation. 32-37. Prevailing abuse. 38-40. Case of the 
English reformation. 41-57. Anglican doctrine of private judgment 
stated and defended. 58-60. The free diffusion of the Scriptures does 
not contradict it. 61-67. The foregoing ,'iew historically illustrated, 


1. THE influences ,,'hich at the present tin1e are either 
actually operating or, so far as appears, about to 
operate, in an unfavouralJle lUanneI', upon the principle 
of union het,yeen the constituted religious and political 
societies of tI1Ìs COUll try , are conllPcted ,,,ith the doctrine 
of private judglnent, as the doctrine of private judg- 
Inent, again, is connected ,,,ith the events of tIle re- 
forn1ation. In order, therefore, to tIle elucidation of 
our subject, ,ye 111USt state IlOlO ]J'rit'atejudp;1Jzent, u.IÛcll 
is an eccleð'iasticalJ)}'inciJ]le, ð'tauds 'related tú tIle 're- 
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fOltlnation gene1'all!f' as a reaction fi'ont p}'evious alJzuije 
of an O}'J]Josite h"ind; and tu the English cllurcll in pa1'- 
ticula1. ; respecting \v11Ïch \ve are desirous to shol\'", that 
it \vas not chargeable, as has sOllletiules been urged 
against us, \\Tith any inconsistency, in refor111Ìng itself 
against the judgnlcnt of the existing ROBlan COilllTIUnion, 
and yet claiming to 11laintain an authority quite distinct 
fro111 private opinion, and an union \rith the state. And 
besides this retrospective relation of prirate judglnel1t to 
the reforll1ation, \ve Blust exan1Ïl1e * its hearings pro- 
s}Jectively on tlie otne}' liand, ujJon the connection of 
clull'cll and state: jir[;'{, unde1. the fUl'n1 of the jJolitical 
doctrine of tulel'ation: secondly, a.Y indejJendent of tluLl 
docf1'illp and beyond it. 
2. rro cOlnprehend funy the strength of the doctrine of 
private judgnlent, ".e Blust llleasure the \rhole space 
\vhich lies bet"yeell its state 1Jefore the refOrlllation, \"hen 
its il1fant struggles here and there \yere hardly percepti- 
hIe upon the face of Inunan society, and its position at this 
nlonlent, \"hen it threatens to disorganise kingdollls, to 
t1lrO\V back the church into its condition before the tinlc 
of Constantine, and to desecrate and degrade thc \vhole 
function of political goverlunent. At first resisted and 
overborne by a gigantic po\ver unscrupulously and 
tyrannously used, it gathered strength and elasticity in 
silence, and ,yaited the 
ea
on, not of release alone, but 
of revenge. In the tÏ1ne of Luther it tl1re\v off the yoke 
by a n1ighty effort. It spoke for a \\?hile in gentle 
plll'ase, and did not at once clailll to be ell1ancipated 
fro1l1 truth as \vell as error, fronl God as ,veIl as lllan: 
* Vide Chap. VI. 
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]Jut it has IlO\V fearfully developed its illdividualisillg 
tendencies, and they operate ",'"jth an intensity and con- 
tinuity ,vhich "'"e Blust explain hy reference to the 
Jength of that course of centuries through nrhich it \\'as 
held in sullen thraldoIl1. 
3. But the so-called" right of private judgnlent" has 
t",.o very opposite senses, in one of ,vhich it is a right, 
in the other a n10nstro'Us abuse. It is a right, on the 
part, \vhether of nations or of indivi(luals, as against 
lllunall coercion, aud it is also, of course, a duty, of 
learning and apprehending the trutll. It is a llionstrous 
ahuse, ,,-hen it is understoofl to ÌIl1ply that the conscience 
of the individual is acquitted, so soon as he has assented to 
sonle doctrinal systeul chosen at his ple:t
nre, as cOllling 
fl
on1 Scripture and con
titutillg religion: ,,,hen it is 

upposed to absòlve hinl froll1 the duty of heing of one 
body and one spirit "Tith the catholic church of Christ. 
In the first sense ,ve ùelieve it ,,
ill appear that reli- 
gious liherty \"a
 the Iegitilnate principle of the English 
reforluatioll as regarded the nation, and its result as 
regarded individuals. In the seconcl and abusive sense, 
that it sprang frolll the abusive proceedings in sonle 
other countries, Jess of the refornlers than their succes- 
sors, and less of their successors than their opponents, 

yhich broke the chain of the n1Ïnistry ill the church, 
and thus destroyed the doctrine of its visibility and con- 
tinuity, and its consequent cOlupetency to bear a \\"itness 
for the sense of the sacred ,yord, superior in 1110ral cre- 
dibility to the unsupported deductions of individuals. 
4. In the centuries preceding the reforlllation, it Juay 
Le ahnost said, there ,vas no forillal theory on the subject 
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of private j udglnent, nor for sonle tilHe after it; yet 
there has al\rays been a certain relation vet\veen the 
individuality of luan and hi
 position and functions as 
a llleluber of the church, in ,,,,hieh relation the subj ect 
of private judglTIent is essentially involved. To this 
then let us apply our attention. 
5. If nTe contenlplate the operation of the ROlnan 
Catholic systerl1 upon its nlelnher
, ,,'hether in the pre- 
sent or in an earlier day, but, as lnight be expected, Inore 
especially.i n tho
e tinles ,vhen her s\vay ,ras allnost un- 
bounded and her fears not yet a"rakened, ,re shall perhaps 
find that the aÎIn of her distinctive doctrines and practices 
cannot in fe\y ,vords be described "Tith Inore fairness, than 
if \ve say that it "ras to lin1Ït the free agency of the 
Blass of her individual Jnell1bcrs, and ahuost to bar all 
active exercise of their Inental faculties upon religion. 
rrhese ternlS, indeed, at least the idea of absorption, as 
applicd to the liberty of the hUUUUl nlÏnd in a large 
nla
s uf BleB, Hlust be understood in a qualified sense: 
because it is sca
rcely possible that such a process should 
take 
trict and full effect except under peculiar circtun- 
stances of rare occurrence, frolll its utter contrariety to 
the first hnvs of our beiug. But, so far as hUlnan 
nature \youhl adn1Ït, in a lnatter involving not only the 
highest interests, but of right also the JllOst po\rerful 
and durable cn10tions that belong to it, tIle tendency 
and the aÌ1u of ROll1ish institutions ,vas to nullify the 
principle of free agency in Juau as respected his direct 
relations to,\yards God. 
G. If ,rc regard separately each of her peculiar insti- 
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tutions ,,"e shall find not one ,vhich is not capa1Jle of 
reference to this genera] and pervaùing idea. Let us 
then (for the sake of convenient divisi.on) endeavour to 
ascertain by \vhat Ineans and ,yith ,,,,hat effect she strove 
to supersede individual action in the several depart- 
Inents of the rule of fait]1, the regulation of discipline, 
aUfl the private practice of life. N on y the rule of faith, 
ho,vcver its subjcct-Illatter n1Ïght, according to ROlnall 
doctrine, he variously developed, ,vas avo,yedly and in- 
variahly iuul1utahle; lnatter of discipline, on the con- 
trary, ""as, hy COlnn1on confe
8ion, suhject to change; 
Juatter of practice, HUlst often fall under the cognisancr 
of the individual alone, and yet in all alike, though 
under conditions so different, the ROJ11ish religion caU1C 
nearer than Inight antecedently have been supposed 
possible, to the accolnplislunent of the ,,"ollderful purpose 
of in1posing entire silence and inaction upon the facul- 
tics of the private person, other\vise than as sÌInple 
recipients of the dicta of the church. 
7. In one sense, indeed, there is a po,,"pr of judgnlel1t 
left to e,'ery living creature hy the first necessities of 
its constitution. 'rhe allÏInal ell1vloyed in draught llHlst 
interpret the yoice of its driver, and lnu
t to this extent 
el
joy an actual though not a licensed freedol11; that is, 
there is a penalty accruing upon n1Ìsapprehension, hut 
there is no po,,"er brought to hear uI1011 the faculties 
,vhich ""in certainly ellaùle thenl to avoid it. U llder 
all circuIllstanCef', therefore, it "yas for the individual 
ROJnanist to supply the last link in the chain ,vhich 
attached his practical conscience to the sovereign autho- 
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rity of the cJu]1'ch. It "Tas not in the I
ature of ,,,,ill to 
be forced, or of 1110ral conviction to be staluped upon 
the 111ind by a po\ver purely extrinsic, and ,vithout con- 
sent frolll "\\Tithin, as on inert Il1atter. But thus much 
the church did; she enabled, she encouraged, nay she 
cOllunanded, and douhtless had it been other than an 
inlpossibility, she ,vould have c0I11pelled each person to 
set aside his o\vn free agency, except a
 regarded that 
last and forInal transInission of her injunctions in ,vhiclt 
tIle Inental faculties ,vere no luore than passive; and 
n
here the connnand ,ras not obeyed, a tenlporal inflic- 
tion follo,ved. 
8. First as to the rule of faith. Not only ,vas she in- 
fallible, for this singly ".ould not have been enough. It 
is evidently possihle that there lnight he on earth a l11an 
or an incorporation possessed of certain truth, and yet 
not having the means of irresistibly conullunicating it ; 
that is, of conveying it h0l11e ,vith denlonstrativc evi- 
dence of its infallibility acco111panying it. And thus 
,ve, ,vho believe in the perpetuity of a cll ure 11 holdin g 
vitally to its head, luay also believe that this institution, 
preserved by a Divine po\ver in its spiritual life, has not 
necessarily a reflected consciousness co-extensive ,,,,ith 
tllat life, and has not therefore the lueans of defining 
exactly and infallibly the anlount of fundalnental and 
certain truth, quoad ,yhich ,ve believe her to he free 
fr0111 error. But it ,vas not thus ,,
ith the theory of 
ROlllanisnl. Not only ,vas the church infallible, hut she 
possessed, COl1llnensurate ,yith the infallibility itself, a 
po,ver of declaring it to her 111elnùers ,,-ith conclusive 
K2 
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evidence. She ,vas unerring, not only 
n vital Inatter 
. 
of doctrine, but in all 11latter of doctrine-perceptibly 
and legibly infallible; so that the private luan, horn or 
brought ,vithin her r01111nUnion, had no ,,"ork of i1lfluiry 
reserved for his o,rn n1Ïnd; he ""a
 not to try or prove 
any particular allegation: in short, there ,vas no Inental 
act upou Iua tters of faith, but siluply a reception; 
unless, indeed> that ùefiñite and palpaLle one of general 
sulJInission to ,vhatever the church should enjoin. 
9. 'finIs the agency of the luan as regarded the inves- 
tigation and reception of his faith, the range for an 
operation of his ""ill, the l)ossibility of exercising a 
choice, ,,'ere reùuced avo\vedly to a single opportunity; 
and, ,vhile U pOll that issue of obedience to the church 
he nlight undoubtedly in theory be said to discharge 
the function of assent as a free agent, ,,;oe Blust not OIllit 
to obser,"e the particular luanneI' in 'v hich the alterna- 
tives ,vere Blade to present thelllseives to hill!. Upon 
the one hand he ,ras pron1Ìsed absolute a

urance ii'oll1 
the Inouth of the church, against ,rhich he ,,
ould ha\
e 
nothing to set, UpOll looking to the resources of his O'Yl1 
l11illd, except the al)stract love of truth, or self-,rill (a
 
the case Il1ight be) veiling itself under that sacreù forn1, 
and these (hnnped and co\yed hy the ,rant of an f
lcilities 
for inquiry as ""ell as by the sense of Illclltal deficiency. 
Upon the otller alternative, that of dissent, ""as sus- 
I)cnded l1ut lnerely the lus
 of the pron1Ïsed security, 
Dut a Juore affi.rInativeJy deterring spectacle in the shape 
of the severest penal infliction
. "TheIl the hopes and 
fears of the
c re,ranls and puuislullellts respectively 
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co-operated \rith natural indolence and the reluctance 
of the carnal heart to entertain the conscientious and 
lal)orious consideration of spiritual things, can uTe 
"ronder that the ordinary result "ras a voluntary and 
tacit surrender of fi'ee Inental action in Illatters of re- 
ligion: of that free lnental action ,vhich is indeed our 
highest privilege, hut \\rhich also entails our heaviest 
responsibility? There ,vas in the C01111110n opinion of 
those tilHes a culpable deadness to the privilege, ,vith a 
serious and a pious sense of the responsibility, as there 
is ,,'ith us on the other hand a conceit in the privilege 
"Thich absorbs all sense of the burden. 
1 O. A question 111ight lJe raised ho\v far the idle aCtlui- 
escence, ,,'itli \rhich Iuost ll1en \rould, under such cir- 
Clunstances, be content, ,,,"as entitled to he called helief. 
"r e perceive, alllong ourselves, hon r little of private 
judglnent is real1y brought into practical exercise; at 
lea
t, hon r little of the luental investigation upon '\Thich 
alone any result ,,,"orthy of being terlned a judgnlent 
can be founded. The labour of perfornlance is declined, 
\\'hile the right to undergo that labour is jealously and 
extravagantly asserted-asserted, under the notion of 
its being a valuahle possession tending to self-respect, 
and in utter forgetfulness of the acconlpanying toil. 
But ,vhen that toil "Tas actually, and on principle, dis- 
couraged, ,,,hen the COlll111and of the apostle to Chris- 
tians in general, "prove all things," ,ras reversed, 
,vould not religious truth be, as it "rere, snTallo,yed.. 
,vithout being tasted, received in sound, \yithout refer- 
ence to the Sell:3e; in quaniity, ,vithout reference to 
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quality? For there ,vas no recognition of any intrin- 
sic difference in sense or in quality; and, therefore, to 
the l1laSS of lllen, ,vho al ,,'ays seek the shortest ""ay 
of bringing their religious concerns to ,vhat Seel11S 
in their eyes a settlelnent, the operation ,,"ould beCOlne 
purely luechanical; and a service sadly degraded 
indeed, ".hen considered as the offering of a 
piritual 
creature, rcdeelued hy Christ, to his Father in heaven. 
Not, indeed, that doubts and n1Ïsgivings, or even <1ue
- 
tionings in any fornl, are the essential antecedents of a 
sound and ,,"orthy faith; not that iutcllectual investigation 
is the only ,,"ay to that great acquisition: but tllat, as 
_ the religion of the Redeeluer is ùestined to occu py the 
\vhole Ulan, so it ought to he actively grasped Ly the 
understanding, as ,,"ell as inlplicitly recei\"cd into the 
affections and the ,,,,ill. 
11. To those n1Ìnds \vhich felt a vital iuterest in the 
luattcr, ,,"I1Ïch fixedly conteluplated ,,"hat they rcceived 
as l)eing truth, for the truth's 8ake, there nlÎght indeed, 
providentially be a. spiritual ùenefit arising out of the 
vcry act of theil' sulnllission contrary to their individual 
Lias. The sacrifice of their prepossessions, or of their 
itnpressions, eycn of thcir reasunahle Í1l1preSSiolls, hos- 
tile to the fictions of the church of Ronle, nlight, in 
God's appoinhneut, be Blade a fruitful part of their 
earthly discipline; hut this is good \vrought by Divine 
"Tisdolll out of evil, tending in no lray to the justifica- 
tion of that evil; and it is, lJesides, ohviously applicable 
only to a. slllall class of persons, fornlÍng, as cOlllpareù 
,yith luankind in general, the exception, and not the 
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rule. "Tith the Blass, as has been said before, ,,,hen 
the exercise of the Inental po\vers in the " proof" of 
the doctrines of religion ""as not only not inculcated as 
a duty, Lut denounced or treated as an offence, t1Íat 
\vhich \vas terlned belicf could he little Inore than a 
luechanical reception. 
12. Next as regarded Inatter of discipline. In this 
departllle
t, as innnutability ,vas nut profe
sed, it IHight 
be hastily conjectured that Inore scope "yas giyen to the 
free judglnellt of individuals; but it \Ya
 not so. It 
did not folIon", because the church lllight change in 
Illatter of discipline., that she could err in it. The very 
perfection of her agency, the very proof of her infal- 
libility, Inight lie in the successive adaptation of her 
discipline to the changing circulnstances of successive 
periods. Ellt in truth, as discipline is for the I110st 
part secondary in it
 nature, yet necessary ,vherever IHen 
are cOlnbined for collective purposes, since there Blust 
be unity of rule in order to render co-operation possible 
and effective, and as in general neither the negative nor 
the affirn1ative upon a luatter of discipline involve (an- 
tecedently to the sentence of con1petent authority) reli- 
gious principle or duty, ,re luay be of opinion that 
private judglnent has naturally little place in this de- 
parhnent, and that there is little to 
urrender, because 
there is little tu exact. Yet here the church of Ronle 
advanced the Inost extravagant pretensions, and enforced 
the lnost exorhitant dell1ands. It ,vas a la,v of disci- 
pline that took the cup fronl the laity; an act of roù- 
bery, in ,,"hich ,\Te 
ee the ""antOl1ness of 5piritual des- 
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POtiSI11 in it
 extreulest stage, exercising oppres
ivc 
})o,,'cr, as it ,,'olIld appear, sinlply for its o,vn sake. 
13. But ho\v ,vere the particular doctrines of the 
ROlnish church calculated to influence }H'ivate tenlpers 
and conduct in a lnanner relevant to our pre
ent inquiry? 
For at first sight it ,vould seelU that, granting the duty 
of ahsolute acquiescence in discipline for the unifonnity 
and hanuony of the boàr of the church; granting the 
propriety of luere reci piellcy in doctrine, in deference to 
her high 
piritual privilege of dispensing fronl God IIis 
truth in certainty and perfection: yet still, in that largest 
portion of the religious liiè of the individual \vl1Ïch is 
naturally and necessarily private, and in the general ap- 
plication of the systelll of rules delivered into his hands 
to his daily practice, there lllust be left abundant 1'00111 
fur the exercise of faith, diligence, discrin1Ïnatioll, and 
all the active qualities of the llliud; and, therefore, an 
:unpJe field provided for the free devcloplnent of charac- 
ter. For here, a glance il1,yards ,,,ill 
urely rcnlind us, 
that a great portion of Illoral facts, and tho
e the Ino
t 
luaterial, because they are the class connected \vith the 
forluation and elucidatiou of 1110tives, are knO"'11 in the 
first instance to the individual alone. Perhaps \\"e lllay 
go further and say, there is Illuch in the varied \\"orkings 
of the Iuind of each, \",hich lllust be knO'Yll to hin} of 
all Iuen exclusively. l\Iany of its tints and colours., 
lnany of it
 initial and intercepted n10ven1ents, 111any of 
its COllI binations of feeling and 11lotive defying verbal 
exposition, yet not altogether inaccessible to reflective 
analysis: Hluch, in short, of ,vbat luost essentially COll- 
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titutes our life in the sight of God, can never be 
other"1i
e than "cry iUlperfect1y eXplained through the 
JnedÌll111 of outn-ard signs, and HUlst therefore rClnain 
for the 1l10st part bchyeen Hilll and ourselves. 
1-1. Yet it is here that the peculiar genius of ROlllan- 
iSln i
 1110st ,,"onderful and conspicuous. Every,,'herc 
it scenlS to interpose itself bet,,,"eell the.. lnan and his 
God, a dilnly transparent n1ediuln, allo\ving only a 
]neasured and lÏ1nited quantity of f-lis light to pierce 
through the curtain \",hich it spreads. And no\v let 
us revie\v in series tho
e distinctive tenets ,,-hich it 
professed, and see ,rhether they do 110t tend to,,"ards 
this object as their comnlon point of union; nall1ely, 
the dra,,"ing out froIl1 the n1Índ of the individual those 
processes ,yhich concern his salvation, and 111aking hinl 
extrinsically del)endent on sOlnething al)ove hÏ1nseIf, yet 
belo,,,, God, by relnoving the control of then1 fron1 his 
0""11 c0l111nand. "T e ,,"ould, ho,,"ever, state, once for a1l, 
""e lllust be content to look at ROlnanisl11 in the fOrIll 
\\Thich it naturally take
 an10ng Inasses of Inen, and not 
, 
lllerely in the logical definitions of its theology. 
15. First, then: to this ,,,"ould tend the cro",.d of 
luediators, "Tongfully interposed bet\veen man and the J... 
one l\Iediator. The vie,,' of Christ as a nlediator does. 
not tencl to suppress the activity of in\",ard religion, be- I 
cause our final salvation depend
 upon union \",ith Hitn, Þ 
 
union ,yith Hilll upon assiu1ilation to f-liIH, assinlilation 
to l-liln upon the reality and effect of our dai]y discipline 
on earth. But mediators ,,"ho are Blen or angels only, 
and ,,'ith \VhOlll ,,"e have no special relations, do but 
COlne in as substitutes, falsely procI
itlled to du for us 


'- 
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,vhat ,ve are bound to do for ourselves, ,vl1en their in- 
tercession conles to be conten1plated, ,vhich practically 
it too often does, as our proper channel of aCcess to 
our Lord. This is ,videly different f1'0l11 contenlplating 
thelll as exalnples, ,vhich does really and legitiluately 
tend to quicken our spiritual discil}line. And the 
Inediation of ,vhich ,ye speak 11leallS luuch lnore than 
interce

ion such as l1;an Inay IH'actise: only partially 
ayo"yed, l)crhaps, in the thpory of the Itoll1Ïsh church, 
Lut even llO'V too gencrally legil,!e in her practice. 
16. rro"yards the SeHne end ,,"ould operate the doctrine 
of purgatory: adjo'urning till after cleath that \\york of 
purification through suft"ering, ,vhic]1, along ,vith the 
"rork of probation through love, enjoYlnent, hope, fear, 
and other affections and eU1otiollS, God has appointed 
tu be done before death. 


"QUID quis apud superos, fur to lrotatus inani, 
Distulit in seram commissa piacula mortem." * 


A reflective luan luay indecd feel so deeply his O\\Yll 
actual 
infull1ess, that he 11lay lung for a Blore ex- 
tended period than earth affords, as seenling alJso- 
Iutely necessary for its eradication. But snch is not 
the C0l11BIOn yie,v; and the idea of purgatory in fact 
rel1loves fro111 practical contelnplation lunch of the real 
purpose of our earthly being, and leads in the sallIe 
proportion to carelessness about the iu\vard discipline 
of religion, 
o large a portion of "7hose office it has 
transplanted into a distant region. 
17. In the doctrine of relics, again, ,ve trace a sitnilar 


* Virgil, Æn, ,wi. 568. 
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tendency. In theln the ROlnish church lodges a virtue, 
the practical effect of \yhich is, 'w'e do not say to ex- 
tinguisl1, but to lin1Ït, free ll1ental action in religion, 
because it substitutes that \vhich is external for that 
,vhich is inl\yard ;-not in theory-for, doubtless, faith 
ollght to be e'X.ercised upon the relic; hut in practice, 
because it is too luanifest, that the lnultiplication of 
these instrtnnental 'JJtedia in religion gives a facility to 
the corrupt inclination of Juan, enabling hin1 to inIa- 
gine that a luere outn.ard act on his })art, joined to the 
intrinsic yirtue on theirs, is sufficient. Doubtless, there 
are Christian ordinances of intriusic virtue, and ]lI0St 
necessary are they to repress the opposite danger frOll} 
an unbalanced and unal\.ed luental action on the part 
of luan; but the cOl1uuanded acts of pure \\yorshi p 
supply a constant exhortation to nlen to pray "Tith aU 
their hearts, and all the strength of their best faculties, 
and these exercises, it is the effect of ROlllanisnl, as 
it operate
 on the Inass, to Ï111pair by the cro\vd of 
fictitious heJps ,yhich it professes systelnatically to 
afford. 
18. N O\V let us look to IÜIgrinlages : to the preference 
of it 
'mint or ilnage at one place over the sanle saint under 
his or her iInage at another; to the public ad vertise.- 
Inent of account
 of purgatorial renlission for specified 
e
ternal acts; to the very prayers \yhich ,ve find in 
their churches, headed ,,
ith the promise that such and 
such religious advantages shan be given to all ,rho 
devoutly recite thenl; to the (I think) ten spiritual, 
,vith SOlne other ntunber of telll pora] , benefits ,vhich 
Inay Le found posted in SOHle churches at ROlne, as 
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resulting froll1 the usc of holy "
ater. Do not one anù 
all of these Ruggest the
è observations: that they tl
ud 
to the substitution of out"yard and forIna), for iIHvard 
and spiritual, acts; and that this 80 inl1nediate juxta- 
po
itiun of acts and their re\vards i
 going out of the 
line and the analogy of God's dispensations, and is rcn- 
dering our discipline less 1110ral and Inore Inechanica], 

]lurtcning the arl11 and the reach of faith, and substi- 
tuting for it those iuunediate expectations \yhich helong 
to sense, and in \\Thich even the inferior auinlals largely 
participate? 
19. JJut the grand exelnplification of the influence of 
ROlnanisnl upon individual agency in religion is to be 
percei,yed in a cOI11hined vie,,- uf the doctrines of super- 
erogatory ,vorks - ind ulgences - auricular confession 
-penance-and absolution. The branches are to bear 
fruit unto the vine: but the first of these doctrine
 bUp- 
plie
 us ,,'ith an excuse for fruitlessness, if the lo,'e of 
other nlen to Christ ha
 already so far exceeded JlICa- 
surc, that it is ready to supply our short-con1Îngs- 
,,-hat a telnptation to creatures, "yho
e Lesetting danger is 
not excess of zeal! Then of indu1gellces : they are, it is 
said, ren1Ïssions of te111poral penalties due to sin. No\\r, 
,ye kno,v of no ten1poral penalty \vhich is not also cor- 
rective, and enlployed for discipline: indulgences are, 
then, a ren1Îssion or abrogation of our disc' pline, of the 
lessons by \vhich ,ve arc to be educated for heaven; and 
thus tl1ey are just taking so 111uch f1'o111 the range of our 
spil'ituallife 011 earth. 
20. And ho\v do the relnaining doctrines, as they are 
hlended in the church of ROlue.a L
ar upon that pri- 
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Juary and lUOst essential exercise of an, that continual 
pardon ,vhich the soul requires, in order to render any 
acceptable service? rrhe tide of sin flo,vs back upon 
us the IllOlneut it has been repelled: and to be deli- 
vered fro1l1 its flood-to be \\yashed f1'ol11 day to day- 
to have our justification rene,ved and restored in the 
perpetual cleansing of the blood of our Lord-this is 
the very pre-condition of all acceptable and Christian 
service. IIere the Ron1an arts have infused a poison. 
St. ..t\.ugustine calls the Lord's prayer quotidian(/, }Jl{}.- 
gatio nostra, shonying hon r he regarded this striving 
and supplication for pardon as a ,vork incessantly re- 
quired, and depending on the exercise of the soul in 
confession and prayer before God. But ,vhat routine 
are lnen pern1Ïtted, in the Itoluan discipline, to substi- 
tute ? I do not say that she teaches so, but that so the 
Jllass of hUluan nature ,vill be found to use it. They 
""ill n1ake confession at distant interva]s to a priest, dis- 
charge the acts of penance n"hich he enjoins, and receive 
his ab
olution; and a sacran1ental character has heen 
given to these acts; acts, none of theln bhulle,,"orthy, 
hut the reverse: acts, ho,yever, taken out of their place 
by the Ron}an doctrine. rrhey are taken to be sacra- 
lnental: but our daily prayers are not sacralnenta], nor 
taken to be so. Does it not follon,'", that our attention 
and desil'e ,yill be concentrated on the forlner? that the 
Blass of lnen, ever anxious to discharge religious duties 
at a nlÌnÍnlU111 of trouble, "'ill be detached in no slnall 
degree froln the unseen and ,vholJy ilH\"ard and continual 
acts of prayer, not ahvays bringing any palpable renrard, 
and ,,-ill suhstitute for theu} the confession, ,,,hich recurs 
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Lut at rare intervals, and the l)el1ance and absolution, 
,,,,hie h deepen spiritual torpor, by an assurance of pardon 
frol11 \vithout? 
21. It is to be feared that the profoundest and 1TIOst 
solenul exercises of the soul thus becalne Inatter of 
aritluuetical calculation; YfCre 111erely ,veighcd against 
the external penance ,yI1Ïch ,vould COnll11ute theIn, and 
cea
ed to he regarded in the a,vful character of sin: 
that thc spiritual rclations of Inen to,,"ards God ,yere 
vie\red a
 a debtor and crcditor account, on ,,"hich nlcn 
n1Ïght run up a score, in the intention of paying it off 
by penance. Not that this \yas tbe deliberate vien' 
- of the ROl11an c11urch; but \ve cannot look even to hpr 
fornlal doctrines on the suhject, \\l'ithout seeing that she 
grievously hUllpered ,vith singleness and sincerity of 
lnotive, and left roon1 for reservations ,,,,here they ought, 
of all things, to be avoided. I t i
 of the effect of 
uch 
doctrincs on the Iuass of BIen that ,,'e speak; and ,vc 
cannot but see in it the substitution of sensual, fornlaJ, 
lucchanical relations behveen God and Inan, for those 
in,vard ,yorks of confession and prayer, self-inspection 
and self-goverllluent, ,vhich are appointed to he our 
hahitual exercise, and the Ineancs of ensuring an earnest- 
ness and aeti vi ty of the faculties of the nlÏnd in the 
Inatter of religion, and to ,vhich external confession 
appears in the 11laill to be properly suhsidiary. 
22. It has not here bcen attelnpted to enlunerate the 
,vhole of thc Ron1Ï
h peculiarities, but such only as have 
a specific bearing on the subject of these pages. For 
ex
nnple, nothing has been said of the distinction of 
1110rtal and vcnial 
in, as taught by ROlnanists; nor of 
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the doctrines of prohability and reservation, ,vhich have 
llo,vever a real connection ,vitIl the foregoing argUl1lcnt ; 
nor, for a different reason, of the sale of indulgences, 
,vhich ,vould add inunellsely to its force. 'rhis last \vas 
the extravagance, abuost tIle caricature of iniquity. It 
did not lin1Ìt, but destroyed, ,,,here it prevailed, the spi... 
rituaJity, that is, the "Thole subjective reality, of religion. 
But \\re lJelieve the general arglunent is sufficiently n1adc 
out, ,vithout resort to this abuse, fron1 the ackno,vledged 
systenl of ROlnal1islìl itself, as tending to deaden that 
in\vard action ,vbich is the life and soul of religion. 
23. There "'"ere tyro classes lrho cannot be included in 
t1le scope of these observations. One, that of the intellec- 
tualluen, ,rho found a sharpening discipline for all their 
1uental po\vers J in harnlonising the intricacies and the 
suhtleties of the highly-artificial dogluatisnl, ,vhich pre- 
vailed so extensively in the Honlan church. The other, 
that of tlH
 holy BIen, to 'VhOlll confession ,,'ould, in- 
deed, be the nlost inten
e and solelnn exercise; ".hose 
tender consciences \vould not be satisfied until they had 
exha lIsted every effort to rid thell1Selves of the burden of 
tlleir Blost secret sins. The holy 111en of ROlllanislll 
have heen great lights of Christianity. Penance ,vith 
thenl ,vould be a kind of thank-offering; a beseeclling 
God, as it ',,"ere, to accept their hUHI hle and feeble efforts 
at self-discipJine; absolution, a cOlllfort "7hich they 
,yould receive ,,,ith tremLlil1g; and pain and shanle 
,volI1d co-operate ,vith love to keep thenl stedfast in 
their allegiance. 
2-1. But it is for the very reason that confession is a 
,"''"ork so arduous and severe, nay, so inlpossible to be funy 
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{lischarged through \yords-for there Blust al\vays re- 
Inain the prayer to God to look at the u'hule heart \vith 
an rye far 1110re searching than our 0"'11, and to detect 
and cure all its iniquity-it is for this very rea
on that 
it is also a \\.ork \yhich ought not to be luade to depend 
111)011 a luere verLal expu:sition before one ,,
ho call1lot 
S(\C the heart, and ,,'hich, ".hen it is Blade so dependent, 
,viII degenerate ,yith the Blass into a cold, fonnal, per- 
functory act, endured a
 it ,vas before the !{efOrIl1ation, 
but no"", "Fe believe, to a great extent, discontinued in 
Ron1an Catholic countries by the upper clas
es and the 
Inale sex in general. "Then exhibited as the ÏInperative 
and ahnost the exclusive Il1eanS of access to pardon, it 
obviously harillonised ".ith a systenl in ".hich the Blost 
solelllll concerns of the soul ".ere taken a"Tay frol11 itself: 
and placed in the hands of thc priest, and the scope ûf 
individual agency in religion ,vas proportionahly reduced. 
25. Such \vas the state of the ".orId, in reference to 
lib(\rty and activity of individual judgu1pnt, at the period 
".hell I
uther and Z\vinglius ble,v the first bla
ts of 
the trlllnpet. "r e COBle 110\V to consider the vie\ys of 
the I
efol"ll1ers ".ith regard to this subject; and together 
,,"itlt their intentions, the natural, yet very ùifferent and 
unforeseen results of the transactions in ,yhich they borc 
a part, considered in the aggregate. But it ,,,ill be ne- 
rc
sary to exaJlliuc the case, as it respects our Ol\Tll coun- 
try, I1I0rc in detail; and to trace there hoth the intent of 
the l{efol'lnation, in the actual suhsisting cloctrine of the 
Anglican church upon the subject, and the spirit and ten- 
deucy of the acts by ,yhich that refol"luation \vas achieved. 
2G. .6. \t the period of the Itelurlnatioll, the object con- 
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telnplated by its authors ,vas not, prilnarily, the esta- 
blisluuent of any abstract principle, but the renloval of 
positive and palpable abuse. The practice of private 
judglllent preceded its theory; and it is difficult indeed 
to say ,vhen, in its specific sense, it conllnenced; ,vhen 
the general protest of the ReforInation began to differ 
in principle fronl the denlands of Saint Bernard, and 
others, for the reuloval of abuses in the church. It ,vas 
as the ,york advanced, and the nlunber of detected cor- 
I'U ptions ,vas increased, and the efforts for their lnain- 
tenallce callle into collision \vith those for their renlovaI, 
that the Inen directly engaged, and their successors in 
the contest, found thenlselves cOlnpelled to fall back upon 
a general principle applicable to all the changes they 
proposed, and coextensive ,,'"ith the ohjections they had 
to llleet on the part of the papists; \,,"ho, instead of 
being satisfied to join i
:5ue ",.ith theln upon their argu- 
Jnents, rather denied their right to argue, and drove thenl 
first to the practical exercise of that right, then to a 
scrutiny into its nature, and, last of all, to its ayo,ved 
luaintenance as a principle *. 
27. Thus ,ve find, first, 011 the part of Luther, a free 
a Pvca1 to the pope froIll his n1Ïllisters; the act of an 
unsuspicious n1Ïnd, follo\ving the truth according to its 
light, confiding in its pOl\'"er, and in the disposition of 
others to ackno\vledge that pu\yer, and ratify it iu the 


.. The high authority of 1\11'. Hallam appears to corroborate this view. 
"Literature of Europe," ch. iv., 60, 61. For a detail of facts evincing 
the intentions of the continental reformers, see" Palmer on the Church," 
part l., ch. xii. 
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face of lnen ùy their assent. Next comes an appeal 
fCOIll the pope to a general council, a proceeding not 
heretical nor contulllacious, ùut conforIl1ahle ,vith the 
vie,ys authoritatively declared at the council of Con- 
stance. "r e perceive here a reference to ,vhat ""as held 
to be the fair exponent of the general n1Ïlld of the 
church; and \ye are still ,vithill lin1Ìts cOlllJ!atible ,yith 
devoted ROluanisnl. Perl)aps Luther did not ùouùt the 
infallibility of a general council at the tillIe, in ,vhich 
ca
e he ,vent the \vhole length of the Cisalpine school. 
At least he recognised the propriety of suhnlitting to it 
his o"'n indi\Tidual judglllent; and this i
 quite enough 
to shol\" ho\v far he '\"'a
 renloyed frolH the licentious 
opinions, ,,,hich Blen in nlodern tilnes have not only 
adopted for the]nsel \"e
, but }ut\"e al
o a
cribed to the 
Refornlcrs. 
28. Aud the conrse \"hich Luther did pursue ,vas that 
,,'hich ".e Inight naturally have expected ,,"ouid be taken. 
1Vhen the sale of indulgences suggested it::5elf to his 
vie,v as a lnonstrous aùuse, and ,vhen he f
liled in 
his fir:--t and iUll11ediate resort to the executive eccle- 

iastical authorities for its redress tbe Vivine "r orù 
, 
lrouId nex t occur a
 the readiest and IliOst proper 
stan(lard of appeal, the 1110St certain and 1110....t fixed. 
'-l
o elicit the authentic expression of the lnind of the 
church in its 11108t solenln fOrIn, cOllyeyaùle, according 
to the yie,ys then )u"e\Talent ill Gernl
lIlY, through an 
æCtllnellical council alone,-,ras an aitH too l'enlote, and 
re'l uÌ l'Ìng lJY far too great an apparatus of 1ueans, in 
order to its attailunent, for the 
atisfaction of a lnind 
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earnestly contel11plating a practical purpose, aud that 
purpose the rell10val of a ulischief not only most exten- 
sively spread, but of daily and hourly recurrence. In 
such a case even the pope "ra
 distant enough. Nor 
\\7as the case like one ,vhere the voice of Scripture 
11light have appeared to render an uncertain sound: no 
proposition could seen1, at first sight, of easier deduc- 
tion, than that no \varrant \vas afforded by it for the 
sale of indulgences; and therefore, under these circuli1" 
stances, Luther appears hardly chargeable ,vith incon- 
sistency in appealing inlluediately to Scripture against 
the doctrine of venal justification, and at the same time 
referring his vien"s to the ultiulate arbitranlent of the 
organs of the church. "'hy should l1e doubt the 11lean- 
ing of Scripture, on a ROl11all Catholic principle, lllore 
than that of any decree of a council, until SOllle positive 
reason for such doubt u.ere supplied, by a condeulna- 
tion of his vie,," froll1 authority! 
29. In short, if ,ve inquire generally into the acts and 
intentions of the foreign refornlers, ,ve shall find that 
they neither lueant to separate, nor actually did separate 
thenlselves, froBl the COllll11Ullion of the church. They 
,vere exconununicated by the pope, and the sentence 
\\"as accepted and enforced by their bishops. But they 
\vere passive in the 11latter: they appealed to church 
authority for a period (at least ill the case of the Lu- 
theraIJs) of forty or fifty years *: they continued gene- 
rally to luaintaill the ductrine of one LotI y: they conti- 
nually referred to the lnind of the fathers and of the 
pl'in1Ïtive church: they had no idea of the systelll of 
* Palmer on the Church, part IV., ch. i. (Vol. II. p. 101.) 
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" denon1Ïnations." Even in Scotland, ,,,,here the Re- 
forulation "''(lS late and exasperated, and \vhere alone 
there 8eenlS to have been anything like a ,vilful rejec- 
tion of the apostolical succession, they broke indeed the 
link of connection ,,
ith the p;ëvious church; but they 
,yere not logically inconsistent, ho,,,'ever ,vrong in l1latter 
of filct ; for they denied the l{onlish cOllul1union to be a 
.. 
church, and they luaintailled their o\yn to be the one 
body, and ,,,"ould not allo,v of any other; holding the 
doctrine of unity ,,,,hile they surrendered that of perpetual 
'\'isibility. At first, indeed, they recognised the .1\n- 
glican church; but then they ,vere holding apparent 
though liluited and questionaLle conullunion ,vith it. 
Generally speaking, it appears sufficiently evident, that 
the first generation of reforlners "
ere not voluntary 
separatists; "
e cannot 
ay so 111uch perhaps, \vithout 
qualification, of the second and the third. 'fhe state of 
separation gave rise to ne,\" and fictitious theories intended 
to hide it
 o\\"n defects, Lut really calculated to aggravate 
and perpetuate theIne Far he it, ho\vever, froIlI us to 
sit in j udgulent OIl the luen ,,
ho, by the tyranny of 
Roule, ,vere thro\\
n into circunlstances so cruel. 
30. But of the circunlstauces ,ye are ùound to judge. 
'filey nyere destructive in SOUle of their IllOSt Î1nportant 
results: de
tructive in ultilllately blii1hting even the 
doctrinal systen1s ,,-hich it ,vas the great aiul of the re- 
forn1ers to rectify; but 1110re specifically and rapidly 
ùestructÎ\
e in their hearing on the unity of the faith, 
and on the authority of the church, appointed to be a 
bul,,
ark of true doctrine. The overthro,," of that 
authority left truths ,vhich \vcre dear to Lut1ier, l\Ie- 
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lancthon, and Calvin, open to utter devastation through 
private licence, as ,ve learn froll1 the theology no,v so 
prevalent in Gerlnany and in Geneva. The great B1is- 
fortune ""as that the continental refonnation did not 
, 
carry ,,"ith it the bishops of the church, ,,,hence it 
failed to preserve the succession of the nlÎnistry. 'rhus 
the idea of authority \vas destroyed, and there renutÌncd 
in its stead luere opinion. True opinion in great lnea- 
sure it '''as, but it \vas stripped of a great part of the 
strength of truth, its divine attestation hy a personal 
descent froln the apostles and fron1 Christ. "'hen men 
set up lle\V institutions ,,"ith ne,,,, goverlnnents, they did 
acts \\'hich \yere certain to be referred to the tribunal of 
conunOB opinion, because it ,vas only opinion that could 
be pleaded in their favour. Not then fro111 asserting 
private judgnlent; Bot froll1 denying authority at the 
outset; but froll1 losing the succession of the B1inistry, 
they becanle unable to point any longer to an organ 
realty authoritative, as having the \vitness of tradition 
and the kllO"Tn conunission of Chri
t. 'rhe doctrine 
"Tas depriyed of its legitin1ate and hereditary defenders, 
the bishops and clergy; it ren1ained naked and exposed, 
and becanle, for the 1110st part, a shado\v and an unpro- 
fitahle nanle. The evil gre\\r \vith the lapse of tÏ1ne. 
The consequences of the loss. \vere felt ill the decaying 
piety ann increa
ing pride of ProtestantiSll1, the gradual 
corruption of the true doctrines of the church and 
church govennnent, the gro\vth of prÏ\ 9 ate 1icence, and, 
su bsequently, in grievous deflections fro111 the funda- 
luental truths of the gospel. "Tho \\gere the persons 
responsible for these results is not here the question; 
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my object 
Ì1llply is, to trace out ill canse and effect the 
Inysterious dispensations of God.. 
31. Although, therefore, upon a general vic\v ""e 
lllUst adnìÌt that an abuse of religious freeùolll ,vas the 
spontaneous, not the iuunediate, grO\vtl1 of the circuIU- 
stances attending the continental refOrlllation, yet, on 
the other hand, \ve Blust allo,v that the first reforlllers 
thelllselve:s "rere contelDplating objects strictly practical 
and legitilnate. Of necessity they, by Ï1uplication, 
assullled to then1selves, in a greater or less degree, the 
liberty of private judgn1ellt, hut they did not a

Ullle it 
as such, nor for its 0\\"11 sake, nor \\TêlS it a private judg- 
n1ent irreconcilahle \"ith the authority cOl1uuittec1 to 
the church. rrhis assul11ption Jay betn"een thcln and 
their grand olJject, the re-assertion and re-estaLlishn1ellt 
uf the truth, \vhich tbey 
a 'v groaning and oppressed 
beneath fictions and superstitious, ""hereof they \\Tished 
to rid it, never douhting of the right, and trusting in 
a po\rer better than their 0''''11. And, in fact, tl1ey 
SiUlply discharged a prill1ary function of hUlllan nature, 
in restoring to it the free agency of \vhich it had ::-;0 
long been depri'Ted. It ,\Tas not lHere liberty that they 
sought or ,,"ol"shipped, hut that ,vhich liberty \vas need- 
ful to procure, naluely, truth. But as the existing 
111ischiefs and abuses \vere great, so the po,ver and the 
effort needed to destroy then1 ,\Tere great also. Accord- 
ing to the con11110n but the Inelancholy la,v of our 
fallen nature, the pride of that effort and of its success 
(speakiug not of individuals but of Lodies) contauli- 


* See the Rev. C. Smith on National Religion, Letter VI. (Riving- 
ton, 1833.) 
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nated those ,,"ho lnacle it; po""er corrupted its posses- 
sors, and there began to be a delight experienced in its 
exercise, and a love of it for the sake of that delight, 
and an increased adluiration of 
elf as holding the keys 
of that delight, and an indulgence in the exercise of 
that pow'er irre
pecti ve of its uses, its objects, its re- 
sponsibilities. IIence, \vhereas it \vas first elllployed 
sitnply as it nleans to an end, in process of till1e 
IHen, dallying ,vith the instruIl1ent, forgot the pur- 
pose for ,,-hich it "Tas designed. Reception of the 
truth, freely if it Iuight be, but if not, then hy c0111pul- 
sion, ""as the Illaxiul of the RonlÌsh church. FreedoIll 
of assent, as a necessary condition of the right reception 
of tIle truth, ,vas not the nlotto, but the latent and gra- 
dually developed la,v, and the legitiInate fruit, of the 
Refoflnation. Freedolu of assent, ,vithout reference to 
the substantive and objective nature of truth, has been 
its besetting sin. 
u 
32. And ,,,hy has private judglnent }Jeen the fruitful 
parent of nonconforn1Ïty, and thereby of perluanent 
aberration and laxity? Because, as the ROll1anists on 
the one hand had identified it ,vith error, so on the 
other, Inen living under generalised protestantisnl have 
heen too apt to identify it 1vith truth; or, at least, to 
go the length of supposing that ,vhat is judged by the 
individual to he true is truth to him, and sufficient for 
the 11urposes of the gospel. l\Ien ,vere provoked by 
the long-continued oppression of their liberty not only 
to 
truggle the lllore vigorously for its re-establishn1ellt. 
but, in the length and tenacity of that struggle, to vie"\v 
,vith too partial an estÌ1nate the iuuuediate object for 
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,,,hich they yrere contending, and to regard it as an end 
rather tIlan as a nleans. Their first lllOyeU1ent 'Ya
 not 
for the assertion of liberty essentially or prilnari1y, hut 
for the recoyery of truth; it ,ya" IHet on the RonHlll 
Catholic 
ide, rather by the denial of freedolu than by 
the refutation of falsehood; tIle natural conse(Juence lIas 
lJecn an undue sIlare uf attention to the assertion uf 
freedonl, and a cOlnpai'ath-c laxity ,'rith regard to the 
claÏ1ns of trudl. And no"", instead of fixing the 111ind 
steadily on the concurrence of these inTo condition
, 
truth and freedo1l1, on both as essential, but the latter 
as sul)seryient, ,,-e seenl to hayc absorhed the concep- 
tion of the paralnoullt ill that of the secondary ohject, 
studious only to re
peet 1iherty, but resting ,,'ith in- 
fatuated indifference in that state of division, ,,-hich tes- 
tifies against us that the Christians of this day ar(a not 
fulfilling all the n1Ïnd of the Iledecl1ler rer--pccting his 
ch urch. 
33. And thus ,,-c 111ay sonlctÏ1nes rcad* in the popular 
proùuctions of the day, that it is vain to look for uni- 
fonnity in religious opinion, except 'Y}len the Inl1nan 
lllind is in a state of stagnation, and that our divisions 
are our hon1age to the trutIl. 0 nlelancholy and 
llliserable avo\yal! rrhen error is the condition of 
our 111ental activity, and ,re can only hold truth Ly 
110lding it not as truth, by holding it 111echanically and 
not rationally, by COIllPulsion and not by option! "Tho 
shall choose bet\\Tcen such "yrctched alternatives? And 
yet to lose our right is better than to abuse it. And 
,ye do abuse it, because ,re rest content ,rith a state 


. 
* Miss 
Iartineau on America; Chaptcr on ReligioQ, 
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of facts ,,"here schisn1 is lnanifestly chargeable upon 
801ne one, ,,-ithout Jnaking it the subject of supplication 
and of effort, that the church Inayagain be one body, 
as it ,vas ,vhen St. Paul ,vrote to the Corinthians. "1" e 
do abuse it, because ,ve acquiesce in differences of 
doctrine upon points ever taught by the church, and 
deal \\"ith theln as luatters of unconcern. But no truth 
clearly revealed is Inatter of unconcern. The luain 
dClllonstratioll of our unhealthy condition is in this, that 
,,-hile ,,"e kno,v that unity 111USt be a condition of truth, 
\ve are so little Il10ved ùy the 11lanifest ""ant of unity, and 
by: the conclusion ,,"hich that ,vant of unity establishes. 
3-1. For let it not be said, in the face of COllunon sense, 
that the obscurity of the things thelllsel ves is the real 
cause of our differences. I indeed readily adu1it" that 
,,"ere everyone called upon to exercise his private 
j ud gn1ent to the extent of an intellectual analysis of every 
proposition in our creeds, there ,,"ould be so extrelne a 
disparity bet,veen such a task and the c01l1petency of 
IHen, such as on the average they have been, to perrOrlU 
it, that Inany differences 111USt be the result. But this is 
not the case. It requires little of intellectual po,,,"er to 
read and understand, that the church "
as ordained to 
be one LocIy and one spirit. It is quite as clear that 
our present" denon1Ìnations" \yitness of us unequivocally 
that ,re are .not one body. I-Iere "Tas a precept plain 
as an axion1 of Euclid; and for lnen to differ on it \yas 
not less aLsurd, tllan it ,,,"ould be if varieties of opinion 
,,"ere Jnaintained in reference to those axioD1s, and 
vindicated by a refer
nce to the supposed peculiarities 
of individual n1Ïl1ds. 
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35. At ,vhat point have \ve no"r arri,red, or, at least, to 
"yhat goal do ,,"e approach? Freecloll1 of a
sent, sinl" 
ply, is the one tbing needful, according to the spirit of 
Dlodern theories: accurding to ,,,hat is no,,, their spirit, 
and ""hat Inay soon be their letter. Yes; for in fi'ee- 
don1 of w

ent the hU111an pride is feù anù gratified, 
,,'hate,yer the Blatter to \\"hich a
sent is given; nay, the 
inflated understanding has often 1110re delight in assent- 
ing to ,vhat i
 faI
c than to ,vhat i
 true, because the 
voice of truth is ilnperative and call:., only for subnlÌs- 
sion, but the" eb of sophistry is uur 0""11 \vork ; ,ve are 
not IHere recipients, hut ahnost creators of its fictions; 
and ,ve nlore proudly a.dhere to the creature of our O\V11 
1nind than to a truth extrinsic to us, and independent 
of us, neither on"ning nor o,,"ing to us any obligation. 
36. A nd thus ,ve forget that there is a suh
tantive, 
changeless truth of God revealed, for ,,"hich ,re oUgl1t 
e,"er to Le striving, and of ,,"hich unity is the essential 
condition, as ,yell as freedoBl. Unity is the essential 
condition of that truth ill itself. Free assent is the 
es
ential condition of its satisfactory reception, of its 
reasonable ind ,,"eUing in U
. Thp Ronlan Catholic 
church 8uppres
ed, in her tyranny, the latter of these 
great la""s. The spirit of infidelity, assuB1ing the n
llne 
and the colours of Protestantislu, has equally set aside the 
Fortner. And no,y, instead of luourning over our divi- 
sions, and la.bouring and praying thenl a'
"ay, ""e treat 
then1 as l1latter
 of no lnolnent; ,,'e deal lrith truth as 
if it had no prototype, Lut ""ere a IHere ÎInage, deriving 
its origin fro III each indÏ\ridual 111ind, and having no 
higher existence beyond it : lre rest in our o,vn defective 
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al'proxilllations, or capricious caricatures, as if they 
"Tere indeed that \yhich God had revealed. 
31. No,v of these t\yO dangers, it luay be true that 
that enlhodied in the practice of the ROl1lan Catholic 
church had lllade luore progress to\vards its conSUl1uua- 
tiOll than the other ha
 as yet achieved. But is it not 
equally true, that the consul1ullation of that other "Till 
be far nlore terrible? For hetter is it to divest lHall 
of his attributes, and to prostrate hilll even as a lllachine 
before the throne of his God, ho\yever the service ren- 
dered to that God be there by lo\vered and curtailed, 
than to educate and expand these attributes for the 
purpose of turning thenl, in their lnaturity and their 
strength, against IIilll ,yl1o gave theIn, and \vho can 
take then1 a\vay, or can render thenl as fruitful of tor- 
luent, in their abuse, as they \yould have been, "Thile 
used in I-lis service, of pernlanent delight. In the first 
supposition ,ve perceive a diulÎllished benefit; but, in the 
second, there is a creation of positi\Te evil, entirely sup- 
planting and expelling the gracious gift of Christianity. 
38. In England, to ,,'hich \ye Ulust no\v direct our 
regard, the case \,Tas \videly different frOll} that of the 
Continent. lIer reforluation did not destroy, but suc- 
cessfully Inaintained, the unity and succession of the 
church in her a postolical ll1inìstry. "r e ha\Te, there- 
fore, still anlong us the ordained, hereditary \vitnesses 
of the truth, conveying it to us through an unbroken 
series, from our Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles. 
This is to us the ordinary voice of authority; of authority 
equally reasonaùle and equaUy true, \yhether \ye \vill 
hear or ,vhether ,ve lrill forbear; of authority ,vhich 
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does not supersede either the exerci
e of priyate jud g- 
Inent, or the sense of the church at large, or the supre- 
ll1acy of Scripture; but assists the first, locally applies 
the seconrl, and publicly ,,'itnesses to the last. 
39. The efforts of the church to reforlu herself 111USt 
not be asslul1ed to Ï1nply the abrogation of the supren1c 
pon.er in her, the channel of vitality, through ,,'hich 
it is derÌ\'ed to all the nlclnbers. l\Ien lllay he tClllpted 
to argue, that a
 a political society, abrogating its 
governlnent. and instituting a nelr" one, does not cease 
to be the saUle 
ociety, ho"Teyer ,,?rongful the act luay 
hay'e heen
 so the church did not undergo any rupture 
of her yisible continuity, because a ne,v gOyerUll1ent 
,vas instituted, and the fountain-head of the old one 
stopped. Supposp ".e adn1Ît the truth of the fact 
adduced in illustration, the "ital difference, and the 
failure of tIle analogy, is here-that n.hile any aggre- 
gation of l11en lllay beC011le a political society, they 
cannot lJecolue a Christian church of their Ol\Tn ",ill. 
The being of the church depends upon gifts; those 
gift
 cannot he had ".ithout the sacrall1ents and the 
teaching of the church, and they have been cOlnluitted, 
hy One ,yho
e acts ""e cannot annul, to the custody of 
the Christian 111Ïnistry. 
40. As respects the first part of the inquiry into the 
Anglican doctrine of private judgnlellt, n'e shall find it 
easy to sho,,' that our church never taught that Inen \ycre 
free to fi'all1e any religion fron1 Scripture ,yhich they 
pleased, or to forn1 a diversity of cOlnn1unÎons. But ""ere 
the ucis of her reforn1ation such as to destroy the effect 
of her doctrine of catholic consent? The acts of her 
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refonnation estahlished the claim of the nation to be 
free frolll external control of any living po\ver in Blat- 
ter of religion, but not fronl catholic consent. It is a 
tHere fiction to say that the English reforlnation "
as 
grounded on the doctrine of private judglnent. It as- 
serted lllerely this, that the nation \vas ecclesiastically 
independent, and this, not of catholic consent, but of 
foreign authority. Subsequently, indeed, her Refornla- 
tion "Tought out the result of freeing the individual also 
frotH the control of the nation hy its physical po\ver 
as a nation; but it never ceased to recognise the princi- 
ple of religious authority binding on the conscience, 
'\vhich relnains enshrined in her Twentieth Article, and 
in the canon of 1571. The opinions of sonle of the in- 
dividuals instrul11ental in our reforlnation ,vere, per- 
haps, nearly the satne as those originally professed by 
continental Protestants; but in England they took Inore 
of permanent effect, because the organisation of the 
church, through God's peculiar 111ercy, ,vas still preserved 
to us. Let us no\v turn, first to the doctrinal, and sub- 
se(luently to the historical, elucidation of our subject. 
41. Eyen in the heat of the reforlnatiol1, and its poli- 
tical aCC0111 panilnents, indeed at the very time 'v hen the 
pope had issue.d his deposing bun
 and the ROl1lanists 
of England had just seceded froln the chureb
 the church 
of England Blost authoritatively declared, by the canon 
of 1571, its adhesion to the principle of catholic consent, 
as estahlishing the right interpretation of Scripture in 
all cases "7here this consent is uneCJuivocaIly declared. 
She there, in further developlnellt of her Article, enun- 
ciates the principle that Scripture contains all things 
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necessary for salvation; but in deterulining the further 
question, "'hat are the things ,vhich it contains? she re- 
quires that ""e should look to the sense of pril1lÌti\7e au- 
ti(l uity, a
 affording, "Therever it has been det"lared, the 
Iuost legitilnate and provahle Inethod of ascertaining the 
doctrine of the Bible. rrhese are its Ineulorahle ,vords:- 
"[JJljJriuâs videlJuJlt CUJlcioualureð', 'J2e quitl unquaJlt 
doceont 1)/"0 C()/lcÎune, quod a }Jopulo jOeligios,. lene,-i l
t 
credi -celinf, Uið'. qJtod COJlð'enlan lun /j'lt ductrinæ Vete- 
')'is aut J\Tovi 1'estaJJieuti, QUODQUE ed. ' illá ijJsâ dociJoÜuí 
Catllolici jJatreð' et t"el Jres E}Jlscopi colleg;erint *." 
Canon xix. .A. D. 1571. Doul)tles
 to very Illany readers 
this canon ,,,ill appear as a startling nO\Tclty; yet did it 
express the illduùitahle, the unifoful doctrine, of our 
great lleforlners; and even tl10se t.l111ong then1 "Tho 
,vere partially affected hy the 
trong sYI11pathetic ten- 
dencies t of the period to rec{\de froln ROinan doctrine 
,yithout sufficient grounds (1 l11ay nlention the venerable 
naines of ,t-\rchbishop Crannlcr and Bishop J e\rel), re- 
Iuailled fil'lll autI ulldoul)tiug ,yhether in the closet, froBl 
the pulpit, or at the 
take, in the doctrine of catholic 
consent. 
.J:2. rrhere is an irrecollcilalJle ho
tility het\\een this 


* See for proof in detail, Palmer on the Church, Part II. ch. vi. See 
also }1"aber's postscript to the preface in "The Primiti\"e Doctrine of 
Justification," pp. xxxiv.-xli. This opinion will be unsuspecteù, and 
will deservedly carry great weight. Reference has been made elsewhere 
to the dispa::;::;ionate and philosophical te::;timony of 
Ir. Hallam, " Lite- 
rature of :hlodern Europe;' yol. I. eh. iv. pp. GO, 61. In 1'\0. 78 of the 
publication entitleù U Tracts for the Times," will be found a collection of 
Anglican testimonies on the suùject. 
.
 In the first anù second editions, the word" influences" was introduced 
through an error on my part, and besides confounding the grammar of the 
sentence altered the sense which it was intended to convey. 
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vie\v of the rule of faith and the 1l10dern idea of private 
] - ud O'lnent according- to \v hich it is a kind of iU1piety to 
,. b' v 
suffer the intervention of any n1Ïddle authority bet\veen 
the sacred Scripture and a luan's o,,,,n Inind. A Ulan is 
to ask hin1self the question, Does this appear so to me? 
but ""here the luatter has appeared differently to the 
universal church, is he not also to ask hin1self the fur- 
ther question, Is it 11l0re pruhable that I or that they 
should ùe right? And yet, ,vhat should \",e think of one 
,yho had never quitted his native place, and \vho should 
interpret the custonlS of a foreign or ancient nation 
according to his o\"'n antecedent notions of propriety 
and probability, rather than by the dircct testÏ1nony 
of traveJlers and eye-,yitnesses, or of antiquarians 
and students? It ,yill be said that there js a divine 
illtullinating grace given to the individual believer; so 
there ""as and is to the church, and this great truth, 
if it alters the relative authority at all, alters it in 
f
lvonr of the church, and against the private person. 
43. "Tithout holding an infallibility in the church, ex- 
cept as to fundalnental truths; and a\yare of no test hy 
,,,,11Ïch fundan1ental truths can be infal1ibly ascertained; 
,re find that the la,v of probable evidence is as binding 
on a rational agent as that \",hich ,,"e tern1 deulonstrati\"e; 
not to Inentioll that there Blust, in the case of lnunan 
beings, aln"ay
, eyen on the Rou}an theory, Le one link in 
\\Thich the infallibility f
tils to be transn1Ïtted, naluely, the 
last, by ,,,,hich the truth has its access to the Blind of the 
individual, through his O""B perceptions. This Ian" of 
probable evidence then \ye are called upon to exan1Ìne, to 
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appreciate, and to follo\v; and ,re Inay think the dictate 
of reason ,,?iIl be, that ""e should prefer adopting the 
quod 8euljJe1', 'juod ulJifjllC, quod alJ olJlJiilJus, to our oyrn 
conclusions frolll the sacred text, \vhere they are at 
issue ,vith the catholic interpretation. 
44. Upon ,vhich, ho\vever, it i
 necessary to lnake 
tl1ese observations:- '" e do not in such a principle 
disparage divine grace, and the efficacy of prayer. In 
truth, our prayers are best approved and aIls\vered by 
our being directed to adopt the likeliest Illeans of a
cer- 
taining the Christian verity; and, if the \l'itness of the 
universal church be the I110St probable criterion of trutJl, 
then ill adopting it ,,"e shall have the greatest reason to 
recogl1ise a divine ansu"er to our supplications. The 
early church prayed lllore and lllore fervently than ,vc 
do. In addition it had the character and cOlllpetency 
of a ,ritness to luatters of fact. 'fhe doctrines it heard 
fron1 its founders ""ere lnatters of fact, contradistin- 
guished frol11 Inatters of opinion, in that sense in ,vhich 
alone such a distinction e\'er can be fairly taken. E\ren 
granting that the private Christian prays ,\'ith the ,yhole 
heart, and lllailltainiug that such prayer ,rill generally 
bring an easy concurrence in catholic faith) yet, in the 
cases ,vhere the single and the general luiu(l arc at 
issue, ,ye IUl\ge on each side the fact of prayer, but \vith 
the church ill its function of a ,,'itness, and its oppor- 
tunities as such, and further, the accun1ulated strength 
of a concurrence al110ng lllany \vitnesses. 
And again, this is a (lue8tion ""holly independent of 
tllat other, "That is the voice of the church? "T e do 
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not say-nor does the ROlnanist say-that upon all 
points that voice has been clearly and une(luivocally 
uttered; but ,re say that, ,vhere there has been such 
utterance, there ,ve are in rea
on and duty bound, ill- 
,vardly bound, to hearken and follo,v. That there are 
such cases thcre is no doubt. rfhe creeds are exalllples. 
There are other intennediate cases \vhere it is presum.. 
ahle, but not clear, \\"hat ,'''as the testinlony of the 
church. In all such instances, of course, the argu- 
lllcnt suffers in its cogency; but it retain
 a force vary- 
ing according to the probahility that the consenting 
suffrage of Christian antiquity is given this "ray or that. 
46. ])0 ,ve then reduce private judglnent to a luere 
BaIne or shado\v? By no lneans. First, ,ve have Scrip- 
ture paramount over all. Next, 'l'e 11ave the ,vitness of 
the church, never superseding Scripture, uut only assist- 
ing in the interpretation of it. Thirdly, ,ve have the 
judglnent of private persons, ,vhich is by each according 
to his llleans to be actively ee-1.'erci[,'ed upon Christian 
truth. No\v is this incolnpatible \vith unity? Is it blo,v- 
iug hot and cold in succession, to teach the unity of 
objective truth in Christianity, and thp office of private 
judgnlent? Then is the apostle open to this reproach, 
,rho 
aid, "prove all things "-exercise your private 
judgulent-but ,vho also said, Ú hold fast that \yhich is 
good" -rest in the one authentic" real, and not luerely 
apparent, conclusion. 
47. Let us look at the case of Iuathenlatical inquiry. 
I gi\"c a free assent to the propositions of Euclid; and 
yet there is no roon1 for douùt upon theIn, and it ".ould 
1\1 
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be an offence against the lan's of reason* to COllle to any 
conclusion but one. Yet that conclusion nlay be per- 
fectl y free. Freedo111 ì
 ol'posed to force, not to cer- 
tainty, 1101' to unity. Other\vise there u"ere no freedou1 
in the universe except ,vhere there is ignorance and 
doubt, and ,vith the increase of our kno,,'ledge our 
liherty \voulù he diIninished. No,v ,vhy is it that no 
Juan hesitate
 to accede to the propositions of Euclid, 
,vhilc lllany hesitate to adopt the doctrines of the gos- 
pel? Not h
caus
 the Jatter are Ieb
 certain; hut he- 
cause \re vie\v the one ,vith all iucorru pt and the other 
lrith a corrupted faculty. "'hilc the freedo1l1 of the 
iuvestigation depcnds upon the absence of external 
force, its rig11t issue depends upon underanged llla- 
chinery ,vithin; and it is the Il10st Iniseral)le of aU our 
Illllnan delusions, that ,ve actually require discrepancy 
of opinion-require and denland error, fah,chood, IJlilld- 
ness, and pI Ullle ourselves U pOll such discrepancy a
 
attesting a freedoln, ,vhich is only valuable ,,,hen uscd 
for unify in tlie i'J.utll, II: hu,,"e\rer, on tIle other hand, 
the obscurity of religious trut]) Lp pleaded as an excuse 
for difference
, it is clear that this plea does but aggra- 
vate the fault of those ",.ho folIo,,, their O1' r 11 nrors
-in- 
fornleù judglnellt as preferable to the Letter-illforulcd 
and clunulative judglnent of other
. 
48. But even if ,,,e 
et aside these considerations, at 


* In the 13th century, when n1en's intellects wcrc indulged in e,'cry 
kind of speculation, thcre were hel'esics in grammar and logic as "ell as 
in thcology. Archbishop Peckhmll, for eXalllplc, had to restrain the 
doctrine, at Oxforù, that "Ego currit" was as good Latin as "Ego 
curro:' ,V ood, Annals, A. D. 1284. 
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least no man ,viII deny thus 11luch, that the hunlan under- 
standing is actively exerci,ed upon lllatheulatical truths; 
they are then referred to private judglnent; private 
judglucnt is called upon to perceive and appreciate 
e\ ery step in the process, and to ]nake the ,vhole its 
o\vn. And, further, "Te should say, that he \vho learns 
thenl by rote, he ,vho accepts thenl in the ll1ass, he 
,vho does not ascertain the continuity and connection of 
the parts, has done theI11 and hÌ1nself Lut ilnperfect 
justice. nut the I1l0re accurately and carefully he 
scrutini
es each, the lllore justice he does to thenl and 
hÜnself, and the less is it probaùle that he should enter- 
tain a doubt upon any of thein. Thu
 the activity of 
private jlldglnent, and the 
u1Ïty and strength of convic- 
tion in Jnathelllatics, vary directly as each other. 
49. The purpose for \vhich ,ve have adduced the exact 
sciences as an illustration is, not to aSSUlue that the saIne 
degree of certainty is attainable by each of us upon each 
of the points of religion as in those sciences; but that 
the association \re have nlost of us forIned, under the 
influence of vicious habit, of the!'ìe t\VO ideas, activity of 
inquiry, and variety of conclusion, is a fallacious one. 
I t is o\ying to our infirll1Ìty and vice, \\Therever such an 
effect flo\\Ts froin such a cause. Saint Paul did not 
aHo\v that it "Tas 111eal1t to be so in theology, or he 
surely ,volIld not have desired Christians to prove all 
things,. if the oht'icurity of the subject-luatter \\Tere such 
that 111any of thenl lllust in consequence fail of holding 
fast that \y hich ,vas good. Better to receive the truth 
* 1 Thess, V t 21 ; compare] John iv. 1. 


1\1 2 
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,vithout reasoning at aU, than by t
llse reasoning to lose 
it: but best of all, to receive, and, by reasoning, to up" 
prove and appropriate it. 
50. rfhe Chri:stian nHlll, then, although he receives the 
truth on trust as to its deta.il
, anfl i
 1110St blessed in 
the continuance of a silnple and a childlike spirit, and 
the voluntary abaselllellt of his o\vn 
elf-\vill through 
life, yet is to exercise his private jlulglllent in a degree 
proportioned to the general capacity and developUlent 
of his understanding, not Jnerely in order to detern1Ïne 
,,"hether there is sufficient evidence of a revela.tion fi'onl 
God, but also in order to be the JllOre fully assured 
""hat are the Jnatters contained in that revelation. lIe 
is assisted in his inquiries hy the doctrine on \vhich the 
church of England acts, like the early fathers, that of 
the sufficiency of Scripture for salvation; so that he is 
not liable to have Blatter of faith Ï1nposed upon hilll 
fro 111 any other source. 'fradition is not II cu-oJ'dinafe 
fluthority. But it is a \vitness to the facts of the case, 
and he, acting in the character of a judge upon his 0\\"11 
religious belief, is IJoulul to h
ar that \\'itne

, anti to 
judge, according to the bala.nce of probabilities, ,,"hether 
it is not lllore likely to convey in a disputed point the 
luilld of God, than his 0\\"11 single ÏInpressions, "rhich 
(by hypothesis) aL'e either altogether nen", or, \vherc 
forlnerly pro111ulgated, have Leen authoritatively or 
J)ractically disavo,ved. 'fhat upon every point, slnall 
and great, he Blust surrender, it is not necessary for 
tht, general purpose to contend; but \Y]1ère he finds 
antiquity aud uni ven
ality cOlubillCd ,vith fUllfhullent- 
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ality, the conclusion. is inevitahle, and, ill proportion as 
lIe finds the eviùence of each of those three conditions, 
is it plainly legitilnate. 
51. But perhaps those ,vho love unity Inay ridicule the 
,,-hole notion of encouraging a general spirit of inquiry 
into the ground of the doctrines of religion, and at the 
saIne tÏIne teaching the duty of unity, of arriving at one 
conclusion, and that one the ancient catholic creed, ,,-itlt 
any anticipation that that duty \vill be observed. And 
they l11ay point to the state of this country and ask ho,v 
Hluch unity exists anlong us. It is a sore question. 
Our unity is yery little. The abusive and irreverent 
exercise of private j udgl11el1t, the forgetfulness of the 
supreluacy and oneness of truth aluong us, is grievous. 
'Ve have ahuost ceased not only to contclnplate unity 
3S an object, but to ren1en11Jer it as a duty. The Blind 
of God then is unfulfilled in ret'pect of this great duty. 
l\Iay our case soon Le otherlvise ! 
52. But is it not so ,yith all His dispeusations? Is not 
their bIoo111 ,,'asted upon the thankless ,yinds, and their 
seed upon the barren ground? "r as not Christ incar- 
nate for us all; and did H
 not declare that the nlnny 
,,-ould still ,ralk in the broad l)ath
 of destruction? 
"Thv then should ,,'e nnlrnlur, or ,,-hv Le an1Hzed, tlH.tt, 
. . 
,,'hile His uniyersal redelllption takes not full effect in 
the JHlrpo
e of Eaving souls, EO that })al't of His ,yill 
,yhich enjoins unity sl
ould rel1'ail1 a la,,," Frecious in- 
deed but despi
'ed? None of the other llloral duties 
of nlan-for the cogni
ance of truth is a lTIoral duty 
-are adequately fulfilled; and yet no one ,,"ould 
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think of Ineetil1g this evil by substituting for a genuine 
code of ethics, \vhich is necessarily indetern1Ïl1ate, a set 
of 11lechanical regulations. 
53. ", e are to reluelnber that lIe has cOl1nnanded 
unity, hut not unity alone. He has COllll11anded truth, 
and proof of the truth: the vigorous application of the 
intellect to the doglnas, the hlessed dognla
, of theology, 
and their firul, tenaciòus en1hrace upon the ground of 
laborious experience and intilnatc personal conviction. 
Non T nre 111ay fairly ask our brethren in the ROlnan 
cl1urch, "Thether they think the duty of "proving all 
thing
" i
 adequately tang}lt or practised in their 
church? "Thether a ulechanical and superficial unity 
has not been sul)
tituted for that unity \yhich has the 
guarantee of conviction, deep and solid? "Thether in 
fear of the abuse they have not greatly liulited the use 
of the lnnnan facultie
? "rhct her the free agency of 
Juan i
 suitably considered and provided for in: thcir 
1uethod of a(hnillistel'ing the "rord of Gud tu the people? 
"'hethel', in the fear of its irreverent and controversial 
handling, they do not deprive the luass of Lelievcrs of 
ll1uch of that sincere n1Ìlk ,vhich they \rould receive in 
innocence and sinlpIicity nrithout nrandering into the 
thorny nvays of pride and of ai
cu

ion ? 
54. "readopt, then, in connection these great princi- 
})les: the unity of the church, and of the faith \\Thereof 
the church is a part; and the free suhjection ùf that Ltith 
to private scrutiny. It is true that their junction looks 
like paradox. But it is the parwlùx of Saint Paul. 
And though "Te luay not seek paradox for ourselves, "re 
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lllay not refuse revealed truth ,yhell to our iUlperfect 
vic\v it See111S to Lear that aspect. 
55. It will, ho,vever, be objected: of \yhat use is it 
thus to siulplify the operations of private judglnent hy 
directing the n1Ïlld:--. of Inen to the duty of renlaining at 
all events in one cOl1ullunion; ,vhen there arc no" 111any 
claiulants for the title of the church Blore or lc
s ex- 
clusive, 80 that, in order to decide in "rhieh of the bodies 
he finds the nearest repre
èntation of the true church, 
it Ulan lllust go into the dctail
 of all the particular 
cluestions contested het\\"een then1? No doubt there i
 
a great difficulty here; but \vho èver heard of a state of 
neglected duty and of obstinacy in sin, ,,'hich ""as to 
Le escaped \"ithout difficulty'! Perhaps the very UIl- 
easiness ,,,hich the contelnplatioll of that difficulty 
creates is the first step to\vards a relnedy. 
56. But ho\v"ever that 11lay be, it is irrelevant to the 
present purpose, ,vhich is to sho,v that there is a pre- 
cept, plain, broad, and unequivocal, such as none could 
luistake, ".hich if n1en had preserved, thus applying 
obedience to ,,,hat "'"as lnanifest, and \yaiting in faith for 
the elucidation of ,yhat ""as ohscure, they \voltld have 
renulined in the \ray of God's conunaU(hnellts, and in the 
train of IJis hlessing and ilhunination. So that private 
jndglnent alone ""as not that tÏpOll ,vhich our differences 
are chargeable, but its neglectful and irreverent use; 
nay, in Inany ca
es, its disuse, and the folIo\ving of luere 
caprice and. pa
sion under the shelter of its naine. 
57. Our first step then i
 to inquire ,yhether the 
Inind of God declared in his ,vord lual1ifestly he that the 
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church should be one body. It is a. sulJsequent exallli- 
uation, ,rhetller the pre
ent statt' of (lisruption Le 
chargeable on one, or on all, or in ,vl1at proportions on 
different conulluniolls; and ho,v ,ve should set aùout 
allY rCll1edy. 'rhat first 
tep ,ve allege ,,,ill establish a 
hroad truth, ,,,,hich truth ,,,in ve a natural basis for 
further operations. III the Blean tÍIne let us recollect, 
that the difficulty did 
ot conunencc ,,,ith Prote
tantiRln. 
It ùegan, at lea
t, ,,-ith the Greek separation. The 
divi
ions of the church, hefore the !{efornlatio11, though 
fe\ycr, and leaving lllore point:-- undisputed, yrere as Ull- 
(luestionaLle as they no\v are, and had accordingly the 
SêLllie connection ,yith the apostolic doctrine of " one 
hody, one spirit." 
58. It luay, ho,re\.cr, ùe thought that a contradiction 
to the
e vienrs of the .
pirit of the English Reforlllation 
is practically found in the circlul1stance that the Scrip- 
tures ,,"ere freely given to the people by our reforluers ; 
for it nlay he urged, that easy access to thenl ,,,"ould na- 
turall y Leget diversity of opinion
, and that these again 
Inust rai
e schisIl1S in the church. Non
 as to the free 
circulation of the Jloly Bible, there is no doubt (God be 
t}ltlllkeù) of tIle fact, that it "Tas the first religious 1110VC- 
Illent of our ReforlnatiOl1 in England to place the Scrip- 
tures in a por--ition of accessihility to the lllass of the C0111- 
lliunity. And further, at a tÏIne ,,"hen the pres
ure of Pu- 
rital1isln had 1Jcgun to lJe felt, and stringent 111ea8ures to 
he taken for repressing a tendency to excess in religiou
 
cl1ullge, \\Tß 
till fiud no jealousy existing on thif"ì head. 
III the ,L-\rticles of l\Ietropolitical 'Ti
itation, dated 1567, 
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one of the point
 to he inquired into IS, ,,,hether any 
of the n1Ïnisters (of the cathedral and collegiate 
churches) "do, either privily or openly, teach any un- 
,vhole
on1e, erroneous, seditious doctrine; or discourage 
any Ulan frol11 the reading of tIle Holy Scriptures 
soherly for his edifying." * But lest any should dra,v 
hence an lUHvarranted inference, I quote a subsequent 
passage, ,vhich denounces those ,yho luaintain, "that 
it is not lalrful for any l)articular church or province to 
alter the rites and cerenlonies puhlicly uH-'d to lJettcr 
edification;" or " tlud any uzan I}nay fJ1. (jUg/it, !J!) IÛs 
prh'ate authority, to do tIle .,,'{[}ue." 
59. Thus ,ve perceive that there is no"There any idea 
involved of alteration in the faith itself; and that, there- 
fore, neither the church nor individuals are vie,ved as 
having any po,ver to do lnore than receive and transn1Ït 
the one Ï1nmutalJle truth ,vith their best fidelity; ,vhile, 
in lnatters of discipline, a po,ver of alteration is asserted 
for the church, to ,vhich the natural functions of an 
organised body Hillst 1Jelong, but expressly denied to the 
individual 111elnbers of that body. And yet,. sÏ1nultane- 
ously herel\Tith, there ""as a provision intended to secure 
for the people the use of the Scriptures. To SOlne this 
lllay appear a gross inconsistency. In nlY vie,,, it is far 
other,vise; and the conduct of our then ecclesiastical 
rulprs in this very lnatter ,yas the brightest page in the 
history of the Reforll1ation. rrhey ,yere not responsible for 
the abuse of a gift '\vhich God had besto""ed on Ulan, and 


* Strype's Life of Parker, Appendix, No. LIII. 
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"yhich they thought theulselves bound, according to their 
po\ver, to :5ccure to hÍ1n. rfhey contell1plated the Scrip- 
tures as food appointed for the uni versêd people of God, 
and the critical exan1Ïnation of thell1 as the accident, 
and not the es
ence, of their relation to us. They 
a'V 
the truth in its situplicity, and legislated on the suppo- 
sition that others ,,,"ould see it al;;,;o, and prize it and hold 
it for 'itself, and anxIously 
cparate frolll it anything of 
private \vhinl or notion, and endeavour to ascertain 
theil' 0'''11 
oulldness in the faith hy as,",uring theulselvcs 
that thcir creed \va
 conforlnahle to t1Hlt of the catholic 
church of Christ. 
GO. At least it IHay hp said, thcir suppo
ed doctrine 
of catholic consent has filÎlcd to preserve unity,-,yitnes
 
our actual state in religion. It is too true, that the 
principlt
 ha
 not exercised an univer
al 
'ray, and Illay 
evcn be unkno,vll to luany, \rho deelll tl1elllselves at- 
tached and intelligent IUeIU1Jcl"ð of the... \.nglican ehurch ; 
Lut it is by no llleans clear that this ,vas chargeaLle 
upon our Refol"luation. It scenlS lllore fairly attribut- 
a.1Jle to these circul11stances: till) renlClubered èXCe

cs 
of ROl1lfu1ÏSIll through its long dOIl1Ìnion, "yhich engen- 
dered a. jealou:-;y of everything bearing its resenlLlance ; 
the hanislllllents and contact \vith Geneva under queen 
l\Iary; the papal Lulls, ,vhich engendered recusancy 
unùer (lueen ElizalJeth; the a

uciation uf Puritanis111 
in the seventeenth century \\.ith the 1110veUlent in favour 
of popular fi'eedonl; the political influences of the 
Revolution of 1688; and, generally, the grand t\yofo]d 
division of Europe, ,,"hich forbade the existence of a 
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purely il1terlnediate class, and the prevalent sYlnpathy 
of the O'eneral idea and interests of Protestantism. 
b 
61. As respects the liisto1'Y of our Reforl11ation, it \yas 
the e
tablis}l1nent, as "
e have said, of a national eXelllp- 
tion frolH external restraint in Inatters of religion. The 
f{ue
tion behveen the nation, either throug}l its churcl1 
or its state, and the individual, \vas of subsequent 
gro\vth: [Lnd providentially, no doubt, it "Tas so ordered. 
Doubtless there "''[lS a deep design of God in that 
arbitrary and capricious te111per of Henry VIII' J \vhich 
tended to tyranny in religious Juatters over the conscience 
of the subject. I t ,vas requisite in order to educate us. 
l\Ien had been so long accustolued to look up\vards to 
a visible authority, superseding, in great n1easure, the 
exercise of their Ol\YU faculties, and åestroying the idea 
of their responsibility for everything but obedience to 
its COlll1llands, that they had lost, as it ,vere, the capacity 
of private judgluent ,vhile the right \vas in alJeyance : 
like children, placed for the first tilHe on their feet, 
they could not ,valk at once, and required a guiding 
hall(l. Strange and lllonstrous as it luay appear, in 
reference to individuals 1110re advanced in their 111ental 
education than the l11aS5, it ,,'as a natural, perhaps a 
necessary, accolnpanÌ1nent of the then state of the 
puùlic luind,-perhaps an esseOntial condition of satis- 
f
lctory change,-that, after the translllarine authority 
of the pope had been abjured, there should still have 
retnained "Tithin vie,v a po,ver clainlÌng Jittle less than 
an equal degree of sanctity or of absolutisBl. And thus, 
in gradual relaxation, \ve see that a very high doctrine 
of regal headship prevailed in the reigns of Ed,vard VI., 
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]
]jzal)eth, and Jan1es I.; not, indeed, as e:stilnated hy 
the ternlð of the Articles of Religion, but a:' understood 
ii'OIll the current sentÏ1nents and practice of t]le tillles. 
62. The first assertion, then, of religious liberty l\Tas 
for the nation, as against ".hat lay beyond the nation, and 
110t for the private individual as against an but hÌInself. 
And the doctrine gren T illlperceptibly l)y unconscious 
and progres
iv
 deflections froln the rule of arbitrary 
ponTeI'. But, hon"eYer it be true that the doctrine of 
private judglnent ""as not lnatured in a single day or 
Ly a single effort, it relnains strictly and deUloIlstrably 
true, that it ,vas born at the da,vn of the Reforll1ation, 
and gren" ,vith it:-- gro".th. Its }Jrillla1:J origin is to be 
traced to the assertion of a national liberty ; lrJ1Îch esta- 
hlished the idea of a nation as it free agent in the accept- 
ance of its religion, flf' an individual in the family of 
nations, responsible only to the great Head of that fanlily. 
63. In order to illu
trate these vie,,"s, let us look to 
sonIe facts in the first stages of the Reforluation anlong 
oursel,"es. 
rfhe Act 24 Henry VIII. c. 1;2, ,,"hich releast:d the 
Church of England frOlll papal suprelllacy, connuenccs 
Ly 
etting forth tlH
 integrity of the reabn of England, 
as proycd froll1 ancient dOCUlnents, in its several and 
proper part
, "conlpact of all sorts and degrees of 
}>eople, divided in ternIs, and by nanles of Spiritualty 
and Teulporalty;" and it proceeds: "the body S}JÎ1.itual 
u'lte1'eof llGt'ing jJo'U'e1", 'U,llen any caUð'e of the law 
dirine liappel1ed to co,ne in questiou, or of spiritual 
learning, then it ,ras declareò, interpreted, and ShOlyed, 
by that part of th
 
a!d body l)olitic
 called the Spi- 
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ritualty, 1l0\V being usually called the English Church, 
,vhich al,,"ays hath been reputed and found of that sort, 
that both for kno\vledge, integrity, and sufficiency of 
nunlber, it !lath always heen thought, llnd ið' also at 
thill llour, ð,ttfficient and rneet qf it!:J'elJ, witlluut tlte 
inte'JO}neddling qf
 any eJ}teriOl t l)e'Jo.
'un 01' persons, to 
decla'J'e and deternLÏne all sltelt duubts, and to adJJtiJli
te1" 
all !:J'ueh offiecð' and duties, a.s' tu theil' 'j'OfJJns .spiritual 
dutlt appe'Jotain." 
6-1. "r e have here a clear vie\\" of the notion under 
,vhich separation took place. The nation of Englan {
 
said: '" e are an organised and integral ,vhole, both in 
secular and spiritual luatters, capable of self-govern- 
Inent and self-direction. But in thus establishing the 
independence and integrality of the nation as a collec- 
tiye body, there is no trace of any regard ,vhatever to 
the private judgnlent of the individuals COlllposing that 
nation in a separate and personal capacify. Extrinsic 
control ,vas repudiated in ternlS hearing evident refer- 
ence to the pope, but the question "
as not even nlooted, 
\"hether internal differences should be tolerated, It ,vas 
asstllued, that the unity of the nation ,rould provide 
lueans for its O'Yl1 luaintenance, ,vith reference to spiritual 
luatters, as it had al \vays done ,v
th reference to tenlporal 
luatters, and sOll1etinles, nor upon ll.niulportant occasions, 
even in subjects relating to ecclesiastical arrangenlents. 
65. Nor let it be thought that the RonlÎsh party ,,,,ere 
hehind those inclined to Protestantisnl ill their recogni- 
tion of a pari.Llllount 
piritual autJlority \vithin the 
hound
 of the nation itself, ",.hen unable to enforce the 
papal claiulso In the Act for the Six Articles, dated 
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1543, it is enacted, that the siIllple declaration of the 
king shall be absolute upon luatters of religion; and the 
l)en
llties due to heresy are denounced against all \vho 
shall iIupugn it. N o,v this Inost tyrannical Act, this 
Inost absolute assertion of a regal infallihility in 11latters 
of religion, ""as carried under the influence of Gardiner 
and the Ronlanists, and in the teeth of the nlost deter- 
. 
l11Ïned opposition 011 the part of archhishop Crtul1llcr. 
66. It ü
 due to truth that ohservation should he atten- 
tively fixed upon the fact, that in England the fluestion 
of private judgulent ""as 1110re relllote fro111 the inuue- 
diate suhject-Inattcr of the Refol"luation than abroa(l. 
"Tith us the (luestion lay shnply bet,vcen the nation 
and the pope of ROBle, ltlHl its first forn1 as a religious 
question had reference purely to his suprell1acy. Thu
 
the individual ,vas not at all brought into the fore- 
ground, nor ÌInpelled to auy distinct line ill doctrinal 
111atters. But in the cases of Luther anù Zuinglius 
respectively, the first (Iuarrel \ras upon lnattcr of doc- 
trine: as regards the fOrIner, and 
till lllore as regards 
the latter, this quarrel had continued for SOlue fo'l'ace 
of tÍll1P ùefore the papal suprelnaey caIne to i
suc ,vith 
the rebellious lllovelnent. And thpl1 it callIe to issue 
not prinlarily ,vith a nation clainling freerlonl, hut ,vith 
the religious opinions of individuals. rrrue, they \Yère 
supported by the cOlun1ullities in lrhich they respect.. 
ively lived; but in England the question \vas first 
national, and then ùecaUle doctrinal and personal: in 
Gerlnany and S\yitzel'land it ,vas first doctrinal and 
}u'iyate, and then ùecallle national, or rather, indeed, 
})olitical. rfhe idea uf religious division IUllst obviously 
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have been n1uch earlier suggested to individuals in the 
latter cases than in the forluer. 
67. ...\11 the further stages of the -gro,vth of private 
J . ud O'luent in Eno'land belono- to the histor y of toleration. 
bOO 
Authority here \\yas not aboli
hed, but it ,vas fixed in 
the national organs, hoth civil and religious, the fornlcr 
acting on behalf of the latter. The state :5till attelnpted 
to luaintain for the church the unla,vful principle of 
external physical control, though ,vith innnediate and 
progressive advances to\vards the renunciation of that 
false (loctrille. It has long been repudiated; and there 
now.reluains for the luaintenance and recovery of unity, 
in the interpretation of the sacred Scriptures, only that 
spiritual sanction of religious truth, ,vhich is termed 
catholic consent. I t ha
 lJeen 8ho\\''11, ,,"e trust, that the 
English Reforluation is responsible for the abolition of 
constraint fron1 \vithout in 111atter of religion, but is not 
respon
i LIe for the neglect of the Ï1Hvard obligatiun to 
hold, instead of ever-shifting opinion, that body of truth 
\vhich \YC have inherited fro111 our Lord and his apostles. 
I have deelued it strictly rele,"ant thus to state and 
vindicate the 

nglican doctrine in respect to private 
judgillent, in order to distinguish it frol11 that abusiye 
and n10rc recent theory \\"ith \vhich the Refol'lners are 
unjustly charged, and ,yhich no,v unfolds fro111 (lay to 
day its disorganising tendencies in iUlInediate relation to 
our subject: and, having done so, I proceed to consider 
the specific n1anner in \vhich the gro\vth of 'private 
jlHIglnent in it
 hvo successive 
en
es has. affectrd, 
does affect, and 11lay hereafter yet further affect, he 
connection het\veen the church and the state. 
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CIIAPTER VI. 


THE USl
 A
D ABlT
E OF PRIVATE JUDG'IEI'T AS CO
I'ECTED 
'VITH TilE PRIKCIPLE OIi' UKION BETWEEN THE CHURCH A1\D 
THE ST..\ TE. 


}-13. Of toleration, and how it is related to liberty of C"onscience anù to 
private judgment. 14-18. Subject indicated, and forms of EurolJean 
state policy with rc
pect to private opinion in religion classified. 19-2G. 
Nationality a leading feature of the English Reformation. 27, 28. A 
vicious influence subsequently developed. 29-48. An histol'ical 
sketch of the policy of the state respectil{g religious diftèrences down 
to the Revolution of 1688. 49-60. A similar outline from the U,eyolu- 
tion of 1688 to the present day. 61-72. Steps by which a state may 
IH'ogressively advance from the toleration of different religions, or forms 
of religion, to a recognition of their I)erfect equality, by the indiserÏ1ni- 
nate admission of their professOl's to office, and by affording to them a 
cornn10n support. 73, 74. Nor is it likely to re5t there. 75, 76. Onr 
own position. 77. A retrospect of the argument. 78-83. A parallel 
and co-operating llolitical influence. 


1. "'E have fully con
ideretl * the rea
uns ,,"hich appear 
to give religion a place aUlong the ends and the condi- 
tions of good gOyerlllUent ; aud it requires no lengthened 
arglllnent to denlonstrate, that if it is properly to be in- 
cluded aUlong thenl at aU, then its inclusion in a right 
lnanner 111USt be of transcendent ÏInportance. 
2. Previously to the Reforluatiol1) this theory ,,,,as car- 
ried out sinlply and easily into practice. rrhere ,vas a ge- 
ncral recognition of the la,v of external unity in religiun, 
* Chap. II. 
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and of ch'il pena1tie
 as anlongst the appropriate sanc- 
tions of that la,v. Upon this 111uxim (destitute as it ap- 
pears to us of support froIH Scripture) the 'v hole po,vers 
of the govennnent Lecame at once applicable to the pre- 
vention of schisln; it ,yas regarded like an infråctÌon 
ûf the public peace; and the secular lnagistrate afforded 
to the church his forcible but heterogeneous guarantees 
for a security too dearly purchased hy a sacrifice of 
truth and duty, in the supersession of our functions as 
rational beings ,vith reference to the trying and proying 
of religious doctrine. 
'3. TIut so long as this principle ""as luaintained in its 
vigour, the general preservation of the external unity 
relllained a natural result; and so long as the external- 
unity ,vas very generally preserved, no serious iInpedi- 
lllent could arise to prevent governors frol
l recognising 
their obvious duty, and no le
s obvious interest in the 
lnaintenance and advancelnent of religion, en1bodied as 
it 'ras, so as to render it yet n10re apt for their purpose, 
in the conspicuous and pernlanent institutions of the 
Christian churcl1. 
4. But at the Reforu1ation ,re enter upon an era alto- 
gether ne"T, in respect of the present sul,ject. Here ,ye 
find springing up by slo\v degrees t".o ne,," principles: 
the first, that of liberty of conscience, or, as it has other- 
,yise been called, the right of private judglnent; the 
second, that of toleration, ,yhich has also been desig- 
nated hy the phrase, " liberty of conscience," for it has 
rarely been attelnpted to treat of the ma.tter no,v before 
us ,yith llluch precision of thought or language. Each 
N 
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of thenl has, \ve helieve, a distinct province, a legiti- 
Inate Ineanil1g, ill ,yhich they indicate ,,'hat is both 
right and expedient; and a hazard of attendant or con- 

equent excess, ,vhich lre no'v 
ee in no 
ll1a]l degree 
attaining its realization, and ,yhich ultÏ1nately involves 
results the n108t destructive both to our individual and 
our social "'elfare. 
5. Each ofthelll hàs a distinct province. The question 
of pri\'ate judgll1ent respects our religious position ex- 
clusi\'ely, ,,'hile that of toleration has its sul.ject nlatter 
in the region of civil politics. The qupstiol1 of private 
jU(lgluent depends, as has been 8ho".n, upon the right 
or duty of the individual (they are correlath.e) to try 
01' prove, according to his capacity, the religious doc- 
trines presented to hin), and to pronounce upon then} 
for hÎlnself. rrhe question of toleration regards the 
right or duty of the state to assulue the function of a 
judge in Blatter of religion, and to coerce or inC01111l10(le 
inrlividual
 011 account of the yariatiol1s in opinion inci- 
dent to the pxercise of this right of private judgll1ellt. 
The forlner lllust evidently be decided hy a reference 
to the principles upon ,yhich ,ye are cO}l/},tituted ill the 
church of Christ. rrhe latter illquire
 ,rhether the 
state has any, aud ,yhat concern in the ans,yer to be 
given to the fonner question. But the principle of 
toleration is evidently and naturalIy consequent upon 
that of priyate jUllgluent. For ,,,here private judglllent 
is established, the individual chooses for hiulself; but 
,vhere toleration is denied, the state, J)'J'o tanto, extin- 
guishes his free agency and supersedes his choice. 
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6. Each of then1 has a legitill1ate sense. The doctrine 
of private judgnlent is a l10hle principle, ,,'hile it is 
understood to assert our olJligation individually, and 
according to our individual opportunities and capacities, 
to exercise our Iniuds upon the topics of divine reve- 
lation, and strive to as.S'Ul"e and realise to ourselves 
the inestiluable hlessing of the truth in each and aU its 
parts. It then constitutes in fact, as ,re have seenJ a 

ilnple exhibition of the apostolic precept, addressed to 
the believers of 'fhessalonica in the nlass;* "prove all 
things, hold fast that ,vhich is good." 'fhose fe,v hut 
pregnant "
ords both fully state and effectually guard 
tIle doctrine. 
7. 'fhe principle of toleration is like,,'ise in itself of 
pure and untainted origin. It rests, I apprehend, upon 

on1e such ground as this. "T e, as fallible creatures, 
have no right, frol11 any bare speculations of our O"\vn, 
to adlllinister pains and penalties to our fello,v crea- 
hIres, ,,'hether on social or on religious grounds. "T e 
have the right to enforce the la\\
s of the land by such 
pains and penalties, becau
e it is expressly given by 
IIiul ,vho has declared that the civil rulers are to bear 
the s,yord for the punislul1ent of evil doers, and for the 
encouragell1ent of thenl that do \\'ell. And so in things 
spiritual, had it pleased God to give to the church or 
the 8tate this po,yer, to be pern1anently exercised over 
their 11lelnbers, or lnanlánd at large, l\ye should have the 
right to use it; hut it does not appear to have been so 


* 1 The:::s. v. 21. 


N 2 
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received, find, consequent]y, it should not be exercised. 
The Church appears to Jlave afforded a very general 
attestation to this truth as regard
 herself, by dele- 
gating to the ciyil pon g er, in 11108t ca
es at least, the 
office of perfonning the 11108t f'ìal1guinary ùecrees of 
punislllnent for offences ecclesiastical. No,v the prin- 
ciple of toleration siulply affir111S for the state ""hat the 
church has ill practice generally affinned for herself- 
an exen1ptiou fro111 that painful office, by disclaillling 
the right to punish in loss of goods, liberty, or life, for 
error or here
y ill religiun. 
8. It is not, therefore, because ,,"e believe civil rights 
to he more Ï1nportant than religious doctrines, that "JOe 
"\rould use a po\rer for the defence of the one "\vhich ,,"e 
decline to eUlploy for the propagation of the other; 
although too often sonle such vicious inference is drrl\\"J1 
by persons reasoning ill or not at aU, frOI11 such a con- 
duct on the part of the state. Hut it is ùecause God 
has seen fit to authorise that elllploYluent of force in 
the one ca
e, and not in the other; for it ,,"as "\",ith 
--. 
l'egard to chastiseluent inflicted by the s\,,"ord, for an in- 
sult offerecl to hilll
eJf, that the Redeenler ùeclared his 
kingdonl not to be of this "
orld, 111eaning apparently, 
in an especiallllanner, that it should be other\yise than 
after this "\yorld's fashion, ill respect to the sanctions by 
,,,,hich its hnys should he Inaintained. 
9. Further, each of the phrases Hour before us hac] an 
abusive sell
e, and an attendant hazard. Pri,"ate j udg- 
Incnt as In\.:' been ShtHYH, becollles a gross delusion, 
,,'heu in pro\-iug or pretclldiug to pro\9c all thiug
, 
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,,'e forget the end of that preparatory duty, nalnely, 
to hold fast that ,,'hich is gooù. Good; but. ho\r ? 
gooù in itself, or good for us? good in itself, and 
therefore good for us; if not for us as ,ve are, yet for us 
as ,,'e ought to be, and as, if ,ye receive the truth into 
our bOS0111S, ".e shall be. "r e are miserab
y deluded 
lrhen ,,'e forget that the office of private judgnlellt is 
not, after all, an exclusively or even 111ainly intellectual 
office, and that it essentially depends for its right dis- 
charge less upon the understanding than the conscience. 
] O. And the theory of toleration too, ho".ever pure in 
itself: lIas been associated \yith a series of consequences 
not less abusive nor less pernicious. "Then, fron1 the 
duty of forbearance on the part of goverlunents ,vith 
regard to the repression of religious error through civil 
penalties, lllell have gone on to infer that the state 
should refrain froBl the use of due and appropriate, as 
,veIl as of undue because unauthorised 111eanS for that 
purpose; and ,,,hen thus unla,vfully arguing frol11 a 
particular forbearance to general inaction, they further 
connect \"ith inaction indifference, and \vith indifference 
incapacity on the part of government to aid the arlvance- 
Inent of religion by public Ineans: then indeed the 
doctrine of toleration Lecollles not in itself a falsehood, 
but yet involved \yith a series öf falsehoods so subtle as 
to be, ,vithout great care and pains, inextricably il1ter- 
,,'oven \rith them in the comlnon apprehensions of men. 
This confusion, ho,,'ever, is likely, ,yithin no 10lJO" 

 b 
period, to terIllinate; for SOllIe al110ng the Inodern a(h.o- 
cates of latitudinarian principles have, both in and out 
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of Parlialnent, hegun of late years to treat ,vith COll- 
telllpt the notion and the phrase of tuleration as "'holly 
inadequate to carry out their real schelues, "Thile it is 
no longer needed to conceal thelll. 
11. "r é 11l0st ob
erve, hO""f'ycr, yet nlore specificalIy, 
that t\\"O very different classes of subjects have heen 
treated, the vue erroneously, and the other correctly, as 
belonging to the question of toleration. The principle 
of toleration is this, in its proper for111, that civil penalty 
or pruhibition be not ell1l'loyed to punish or to preclude 
a luan's acting 011 his 0"'11 religiou
 opinions. In the 
largest extent ,,"hich Can properly Le as
igued to it, it 
re(!uires that no pri\'ilege or henefit ,,-hich he is capable 
of receiving rightly and beneficially lJe l\"ithheld on ac- 
count of religious opinioll
 frolll the })arty profe
!'ing 
then!. Allluatters i
1lJillg ,yithin these sets of condi- 
tions belong to the first cIa::,::, of suhjects, an<l to the pure 
question of toleration. 
12. But if pel1altic
 lJe inflicted upon the holders of 
certain religious o})inions on account of the safety of 
the 
tate, and because those religiou
 opinions are be. 
lieved hostile to it, here there lllay be an error in judg- 
luent, or there. Illay be in hunlanity, ,,,itb a thousand 
other fault
, hut there is no intentional infril1genlent of 
the principle of toleration. 1\1 ncb less is it contra- 
vened ,vhen vrivilege or office i
 ,,"ithheld, because 
it is believed that there are in the creed of the excluded 
})erson faults of on1Ïssion and conlInission, ,,,hich of 
thenlseh"es disl}ualify hinl ii.OIll rightly exercising 
the privilege or filling the office. All cases of these 
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latter descriptions (and our history furnishes then1 in 
abundance) are inaccurately treated as lJelonging to the 
question of toleration. 
13. They lllay, ho\yever, intern1Ìx ,vith the forlner 
classes; punislullent Inay he inflicted, or exclusion en- 
forced, frolH a cOluplex regard to the proscribed creed, 
partly as a deviation fron1 truth, and partly as a cause 
of incapacity in the person, and danger to the state. In 
,yhatcver degree the forlner eleluent 111ay have prevailed, 
the (jucstion beCOllles one of toleration. "'here the 
latter considerations ,yere predon1Ïnant, ,re fall hack 
upon the questions, ho,,
 far civil governlnent is in its 
best and proper state a religious function, requiring 
religious 1110tives and observances, and proposing reli- 
gious ends; and ho,," far the epithet religious, in order 
to be practical in its lueaning, B1Ust be attached to SOlne 
particular 1110de or 11l0des of belief or of COlllll1union? If 
,re find that governll1ent is essentially religious, then ""e 
are not guilty of intolerance in shutting out fro111 it those 
",.ho deny to it that character, either expressly, or by as- 
signing to the ternl a vague and inlpalpahle signification; 
,,,,hile undouLtedly ,ve are open to that charge, if the ques- 
tion on the nature of gover1111lent be other\yise decided. 
1-1. The subject of private judgn1ent, as an ecclesi- 
astical principle, has already been sufficiently exall1ined ; 
it relnains to regard its operations as they affect the 
Church, not directly by influencing the religious cha- 
racter of its J11en1Ùers, but indirectly by their bearing 
on the particular question of connection behveell the 
Church and the 
tate: to observe ho,v they lead us, 
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through truth, Ly successive stages into latitudinariall- 
iSlu and infidelity, connecting all along even their ,vorst 
results ,,,ith the ualne and pretence of protestantisl11. 
I t has been alt'ead y ShO'Yll ho". the first effect of the 
Refol"luation ,yas to establish the national spiritualty in 
independence, hy calling hOlne a duty, ,yhich had heen 
delegated to a foreign see, and grossly perverted by it. 
"r e lllU8t no,v con
ide" the cu-ordinate infl ucnces uf 
that period in their ulterior operations, and their gra- 
duallllodification of the union bet,yeen the church and 
the 
tatc, first hy Pl.ogressively evolving the principles 
and practice of toleration, and then through the abusive 
inferences ,,"hich Inen have ul1,varrantahly dra,vn, aud 
,,"hich tend to dissociate the principles of goverl1111ellt 
and of religion. "r e shall see in succes
ion a long series 
of changes, each ycry subtly and invisiLly, yet 1110st really, 
connected, but involving a transition fro111 positive good 
to,,"ards equally pu
itive evil; and all hearing the lnarks 
of the Inost cOll1prehensive forecast and design, of inti- 
Jnate relation to the develoPlnent of the )110st "ycighty 
results upon IUl1uan character anù destiny. Let us 
trust that the 01l1illOUS phenolnena have been projected 
befure their titHe hy a luerciful "Tisdoll}, in order to 
arouse us ere "ye reach that periud ,,,hen the govern- 
Jnent shall have been made as ".ell as dee1J
ed equaIly 
incapable ill the luatter of religion, ",.ith the 11108t inca- 
pahle of its cOlnponcnt parts; ,rhen political science 
shall have becon1e deliberately false to its first prin- 
ciples; ,,,hen the state shall be :first theologically, then 
luorally; first collectively, then in its cOlllponent part8, 
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,vithout a conscience. No,," is the tÏ1ne ,vhen Inen 
should halt in their for\vard lnarch, and consider ,,,here 
they stand, and \",hither their road ".illlead theln. 
15. .r\nd \ve shall derive ll1uch instruction fron1 further 
finding ho,v the later aIl10ng the abOVe-111entioned pro- 
cesses are blendpd \\.ith a l)l'ogressive relaxation in the 
theory of civil governlnent; and ho\v each ad vance 
Inade in the one facilitates a corresponding step in the 
other; thus affording the 1110st solenu1 and judicial at- 
testation to the reality and pernlanency of tho
e religious 
principles of governnlent for ,,"hich n"e are contending, 
and sho\ying us ho,v vainly \\"e strive, by devices of our 
0""11, against the fixed la ""S and tendencies of nature, 
and of the God of nature, vindicating hinl
elf in our dis- 
appointInent ,vhen \ve ha,"e orerlooked I-lis iUll11utable 
cOllllnands. 
16. ", e 1Ufty elllbody, in the follo\vil1g forl11s, the 
principles of conduct ,yhich 11l0dern governll1ents have, 
under different circulllstances, adopted, or ,,'hich have 
been proposed for their adoption, ,,,,ith regard to the 
sup}Jort of religion and to the treah11ent of varieties in 
its profession. * 
(1.) The first and I110st cOlllprehensive position is, 
that uniforl11Ïty in the Christian religion is aùsolutely 
essential to citizenship. 
(2.) The next, that ullifonnity on all points of the 
Christian religion is desirable for citizenship, and 
essential to offices of political trust and priyilege; aud 
that, even for citizenship, unanin1Îty iu fundaluentals 
cannot be dispel1f':ed \",ith. 
* See a statement of this kind in 
Il". Hallam's Constitutional His- 
tory, vol. i. chi iii. p. 180: 4to t 
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(3.) ConteluporalleOl1S ,vith this 1110dification is the 
gro,vth of a. third opinion, ,,,,hich vien"s heresy less as 
an antecedent disqualification, l)oisoning, as it ""ere, 
the characters of BIen, than as a probahle cause of overt 
acts directly injurious to the state, through f
ar of ,,-hich 
o\yert acts, llleans are used to exact di::.,clailller
 and ah- 
jurations, and the heretical ,vorship generally i
 discou- 
raged and repressed. . 
(4 t ) .L\ fourth fOrIn is, that separati
nl should ùe. 
stifled l)y prevention of its 
u

elnhlies, rather than fol- 
]o,,'ed hy absolute penalties. 
(5.) A fifth stage of goverunlcnt policy is this: that 
c\-ery citizen 
hould hold those principles uf ,,,hat Ì:; 
(prr\Tcrsely) terlued natural religion, ,,,hich have an 
inuuediate hearing on the 
afety uf civil society; and 
that he is a Iegitinlate object of banisll1uellt or other 
])ellalty if he do not. This theory ho,,-ever has not 
Leel1 tested experinlentall y. 
(6.) That Christianity under SOll1e forlll is essential 
to office, but that all religious creeds ,,,hich are p10iJuâ 
j"llcic 8erious and sincere, or even unbelief, if appearing 
under the saIne aspect, are to be tolerated, is a sixth 
and later forn1, under \vhich \ve no\v live in England. 
(7.) That all fOrIllS of religion, or of professed Chris- 
tianity, should receive active and pecuniary support 
froDl the State. 
(8). That all should alike ùe refused it. 
] 7. Together ,vith 1110St of the
e has coexisted, all10ng 
u
, the active assistance of the state to a national forlll of 
religion; and, though ,,,Ïth partial exceptions, its gene- 
rally exclusive assistance. At this stage, the sole reli- 
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gious Iin1Ïtation on the possession of po\rer is the nalue 
of Christianity: and experience sho,vs that this barrier 
is not one likely to ùe the 1110st tenaciousl y defended, 
nor adequate to secure any sort of religious hOU10- 
geneity in tho/::'e ,,
hOlll it pern1Ïts to enter; \"hile at the 
sanle tin1e in theory it is one of the 1110st plausible. 
All sects being non" recognised as legally COll1petent to 
serve the state, it begins to be a coullnon inquiry \yhy 
the state is to render its reciprocal service to one fornl 
of religion only? They protest against national exac- 
tiOIlS for the church of a portion of the nation; they 
confound the inherited church \vith the invented sects; 
they claiIn the indiscriulÌnate aid of the goverlunent; 
they destroy its conscience and personality; they reduce 
it to a luechanical representative of popular inclinations, 
first, in reference to religion, but \\Tith the vie,,"', secondly 
and not re1l10tely, of universalising the principle of 
sovereignty frolll belo\v, and of cutting off entirely that 
hOlllage to Religion, ,vhich, by repudiating her unity, 
has already been so enfeebled and disgraced. 
18. In a 11lore sUl1uuary vie,v there are four great divi- 
sions in the history of the subject. The first, in ,vhich 
heresy and schisnl \yere visited ,,
ith civil penalty JJ}"U 

alute anil/la', for the cure of the individual. This, 
\ye luay ahl10st say, tern1Ïnated \\9ith the Reforulation, 
and depended very 11luch, though not \vholly, on the 
idea of the infallibility of the church. rrhe second, in 
,yhich they ,vere silllÍlarly vi
ited, but chiefly in the vie\v 
of preventing the infection of the society \vithin \vhose 
lin1Ïts they had appeared. rrhi:s rather depended on the 
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right of self-preser\ïltion IJelongillg to society. It ter- 
minated practically ,,,ith thf\ l{evoluti0n of 1 G88, or even 
earlier, as regarded Protestant Non-Conforluists; but 
relllained a
 an opinion in the ,,"orks of various "ï'iters. 
The third, in ,yhich disqualifications of a civil kind are 
Ï1npo:-'ed instead of penalties, "fhc idea in these is dif- 
ferent, and lnerely ainls at keeping all po""er to injure 
the established institutions out of hand
 ,,"hich are as- 
sUIlled to he illill1Ícal to it. 1'his period reache
, "
e 
11lay say, to 1829. rrhe fourth is that in "\vhich all 
forn1s of religion clailu fr0111 goverllll1ent a precisely 
equal regard, as respects either civil priyileges or posi- 
ti ve a

istance. 
19. To 
peak of the influence of ProtestantiSl11 as such 
upon the principle of union IJet,veen the church and 
the state, to son1e l11ay appear visionary or unintelligible 
-under luan}' circUIllstal1Ces it lnay have been latent; 
hut upon eXêunination \\Te shall find it to have been hoth 
direct and yery substantial. Its character has indeed, 
at different stages, been very different: at first it \vould 
seen1 to haxe operated in England yery fayourably to 
this principle; aud ".e Inay find that lllore strict re- 
gard has ùeen paid to it, in sonle instances at least, by 
Protestant than ùy I
Oll1Ïsh governnlents. But at the 
point \rhere Protestantis111 hecolnes vicious, ",here it 
receives the first tinge of latitudillarial1isIn, and begins 
to join hands ,,
ith infidelity, by superseding the helief 
of an inullutahle ohjective truth in rl'ligioll llecessary 
for salvation, at that yery spot it like,vise aSSUl1leS an 
aspect of hostility to the union of church and state. 
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20. The English reforluation did not aÏ1n at or neces- 

itate any breach in the unity of the church; in the 
unity, that is to 
ay, of the visible church, or "'hat is in 
Inodern days disparagingly, and \vithout any advantage 
on the score of accuracy, called uniforn1Íty. But, since 
it did not find that a visible 11eadship ,vas conlprised in 
the teaching of the Apostles, or attested by the ancient 
church as having COlne fronl theIn, it rejected that 
headship as being full of ohstinately-defended abuse. 
"r e Inay lJe of opinion that in son1e conceivable forms 
it 111igbt not have heen deenled objectionable; as ,re 
find that l\Ielancthon did not find in tIle 111ere exist- 
ence of the papacy an insuperable obstacle to recon.. 
ciliation. And as the ecclesiastical la,v of SOlne lllodern 
nations (J;\ustria, for exanlple) appears to afford suffi- 
cient proof that, did no other obstacle exist, a bishop 
of ROlne Dlight occupy a harn1]ess, or even possibly 
heneficial priluacy in the universal church, ,,
ithout op- 
pressing and nullifying the general jurisdiction of 
hishops, or absorbing their authority into itself. * 
21. rrhe fault, ho,vever, and the \veakness of the An- 
glican refornuttion appears not to have lain in its rejec- 
tion of the visible headship extrinsic to the nation. It 
"'"as rather faulty in aIlo,ving the transfer of too consi- 
derable a proportion of the prerogatives ,vhich Ron1e 
had enjoyed, to the sovereign. The doctrine has he en 
ascribed to Crann1er, that the king bore both s,vords, 
and could create a bishop as "'"ell as a civil functionary; 


* See the translation of the Austrian Ecclesiastical Laws into English 
by the Count dal Pozzo. 1\Iunay. 
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hut, although that enIinellt henefactor to his church 
and country appears at one tilHe to have fallen into a 
confusion of this kind, yet it is certain, fron1 ,yorks 
,,,hich at a later period he hÎ1nse]f cOlllpose(l, that he 
clearly distinguished the spiritual froll1 the civil cha- 
racter. At the tiIne of the accession of Ed ,yard the 
Si'\th, "it ,ras his judglnent," says Strype, " that the 
exercise of all episcopal juris(lictioll depended upon 
the In'ince. '*" It does not ho,rever follo,v that even 
then he conceived, that ordination deriyed its virtue 
fronl the ]a"r; but yet, frol11 ,,-h0111S0eVer it elnanated, 
there ,,-as eUIhodied in the practice of our ecclesiastical 
}Jolity too HIuch of depenclence on the throne, ,yhile its 
t11eory \vas en1Ïnently reasonable. Else".here ,ve have 
considered, ,rhether this IlJay not ha,.e heen, so to speak, 
a condition necessary in order to effecting ,,,,ith safety 
the great transition ,,'hich "'a
 to he Blade; ,vhether, if 
the idea of visible hcadship had heen ,vholly discarded, 
or refined at once into its 1110re suhtle fOrl11, ,ve Jnight 
not haye lost along ,,
ith it, as "'as the case in other 
Protestant countries, the vi
ible continuity of the church 
and tIle apostolical succession. 
22. 'fhat the question of the EnglisIl reforu1ation ,vas 
enlinently and f'pecially national; that it ,ras raised 
as behreen this island of the free 011 the one IHllul) and 
an " Italian prie
t" on the other, is a rell1arkable truth 
,rhich derives equally reluarkable ilJustratiol1s fr0111 our 
history. 'fhe Blain subject of contention het,yeen the 


*. Stl'ype's Crannler, p. }-H. See Palmer on the Church (Part II. 
eh. 8), for a general vindication of Cl'anmer's conduct. 
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state and the ROluanists, or recusants, as they \vere 
called, ,vas not their adhesion to this or that popish 
doctrine, but their ackllo,vledgulent of an unnational 
and anti-national head. To Ineet this case, the oath 
of supreluacy ""as fraIneù. Paradoxical as it Inay 
seen], the British rulers appear either to have thought, 
or to have acted as if they thought, that they \vere not 
requiring of ROlllanists anything ,vhich should do vio- 
lence to their conscience in religion ,,,hen they atten1pted 
to enforce this oath. 
23. No\v let us observe Loth the fiLct, and the natu- 
ral inferences. The British Governlnent required of 
its subjects the renunciation, not of R0111Ìsh doctrines, 
but of the ecclesiastical SUpreIl1acy of the Pope. "r e 
Blust suppose the abjuration of this particular tenet to 
ha\Te been thus exclu
ively requirerl, because it ""as sup- 
posecl to indicate either a political or a religious alien- 
ation on the part of those by \",hoI11 it Inight be enter- 
tained. If the foriner supposition be accurate, then it 
,,,,as not the existing church as a religious institution, 
but the secular alnbition of the papal see, against \",hic}1 
security ""as sought by renouncing its jurisdiction; and 
\ve perceive the 1110re clearly ho,," far the idea of our 
refol"lners ,ras frol11 anything like alteration of essence, 
or t}le orerthro,v of an old church, and the erection of 
a nel'" one. But it: on the othel' hand, the foreign 
headship ""as assailed as a religious error, connected 
,yith other religious evils and corruptions, then the 
rulers of the nation could only 11lake its renunciation a 
test of conlpetency for citizenship, because they strongly 
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l)elieved in the bearing of our religious creed upon our 
social conduct, and in the union of a religious ,,"ith a 
l)olitical character in governlnent. For "Thy should a 
spirituul allegiance to the Pope be inconsistent ,vit]} a 
l)atriotic allegiance to the Cro,vn? Only upon the 
supposition of a natural and indivisible connection lJe- 
t""eel1 the t,,\"O suprelnacies; in ,vhich case it ""a
 con- 
sistent and 10gicaIJy con
equent to TIlake the ecclesia:s- 
tical unity an essential condition of that \yhich is civil. 
Thus then ,ve find the first 1110Vell1el1ts of Prote
tantisnl 
in our o,,"n country to have ùeen to\vards the fuller 
develoPluent and the stricter application of the prin- 
ciple of a religious conscience in Governlnent, not to- 
,,"ards its relaxation. 
24. But conteulplating the English reforruation on 
either side; looking either to the entire rejection of a 
foreign headshi p, and the jealous care ,vith ,vhich this 
rejection ,vas enforced in the oath of supremacy; or look- 
ing, on the other hand, to that })artial colouring of Eras- 
tianisHl, that disposition to ,""ear the harness of the state, 
and to fall into a cOll1plete unity of action ,,"ith it, ,,"hich 
,,"e 1llUst all discern ill the history of our church at 
those tÏ1nes, ,,'e perceive that there is a point in \yhich 
these different sentilnents coincide, and that point is the 
strict and absolute nationality of the church-a doctrine 
not inconsistent ,,"ith its catholicity. 'fhe latter con- 
sisted in its unity of doctrine and sacralnents, and (as I 
conceive is included) of its nlÌnistry, ,yith the universal 
church, not of the 1l101nent, Lut of all tilue; the forlner 
had reference to its natural and divinely appointed 
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Loundaries, urithill \"hich a C0I111nOn adn1Înistratire 
povrer and a connnon agency should prevail. 
25. And thus ,ve lllay interpret into Ianguge the acts 
of the English reforluation: "", e find the nation like 
the tunily, an institution lllallifestly divine; ,,"e find in 
it a personality of its 0""11, a collective po\ver, a collective 
responsibility. In its oneness of organisation and of 
sympatl)y pervading its ,,-hole frau1e,vork, ,,"e recognise, 
as it ,,"ere, the religious integral fitted for independent, 
tllough not di::-cordant action; independent, for \ve do 
not find that God has appointed any arbiter over nations, 
fiS in nations he has appointed an arbiter over indi- 
viùuals. "T e go therefore as far as lIe has gone; ,ve 
stop at the point ,,"here fIe has stoppeù; ,ve take the 
nation a
, Inunanly speaking, free and irresponsible in re- 
ligion, therefore \re reject the doctrine ,vhich lnakes our 
church dependent on a foreign head for the exercise of 
her essential functions. But, on the other hand, ,rithin 
the 1i1nits of each nation "Te recogni
c a regular cOlubi- 
nation of rulers and ruled, as in a fan1ily, and to tIlis col- 
lecth"e being, as such, ,re concei,Te that a religion Illust 
attach; on its head naturally devolves the chief care of 
that religion, and thus the sacred trust of the sorereign 
po\\'er becornes 1l1uch Blore definite, and 111uch more 
illustrious fronl the retrenching all those prerogati\"es 
,vhich the papal see exercised ov'el O us, and ,,,,hich had 
their seat abroad. r\.t the saIne tinIe, ,,,bile \ve assert 
such an independence as is here described, the church 
as being ....-\nglican ùoes not renounce the C0111111Union 
of the Catholic body, but, synlpathi
ing ""ith all othel. 
o 
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nations and their churches, freely ackno\vledges the la""s 
,vhich are hinding in conunon upon all." 
2ß. Thus, then, Loth because the religion ""as recog- 
11ised as properly belonging to the nation, did it espe- 
cially beconle the care of the head of tbat nation, \vho 
J)reviously ,,"as, though ,vith SOBle distinctions and ex- 
ceptions, one of 111any Inel11bers, all extrin
ically ruled; 
and also hecause the OrO\Vll stood. as heir-general to the 
})OPC in 1110st of the prerogatives ,vhich he had so a lJu- 
sÌ\"ely exerci
ed, did the sovereign beCOI1le, in an anlplc 
sense of the tern1, at the outset of our Refonnatioll, the 
visihlc head of the church of England. At the COll1- 
lucnceluellt of the reign of Elizabeth, there "'itS a ,vise 
and ,vell-tÍIned aLatelllent in the royal style, lJut [I great 
substantial po\\"er renu.tÌned; and it is hut just to say, 
that, during four reigns, those of Edn
ard VI., of Eliza- 
beth, of Jalnes I., and of Charles I., the duties of that 
office ,,,,ere discharged, if not \\?ith an ullvarying purity 
OJ. ,yisdùIU, yet, at lea
t, as it appears to lne, under a 
general conviction that the active care of the Church 
,vas ê.l111ong the Ino
t nl0Ulentous duties of the so\'ereign, 
as ,reU a
 in dignity the first; and ,vith a disposition to 
regard ller "
elfare as sPcolHl to no secular object. IIead- 
ship a
t"ribed to the 
overeign ,rent to render the duty 
of interposition ,,"ith the religion of the peo})le, on the 
part of the goverlunent, lllore detern1Îllate, and to COll- 
centrate as "
ell as to exhihit the ohligation. 
27. And had 110t Protestalltisll), in other shapes, 1nade 
further ad \Tances; had 111en IJeen content ",.ith yindicating 
the truth, by the joint appeal to Scripture for authority, 
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and to antiquity for attestation; and had they been ahle 
to join ,,-ith this vindication the sound doctrine of tole- 
ration; this lively and intÏIl1ate relationship bet\Veell 
the sovereign and the church of the nation nlÎght have 
reluained effectual for all the purposes of good, and 
shorn of those tendencies to excess ". hich \rere be- 
queathed to it as relnnants of the antecedent slavery of 
the national church uuder a R0l11an head. But that 
\vhich Legan \vell, hy restoring luan to the condition of 
a free agent in spiritual things, and thus hringing hiu1 
up to the level of his responsibilities as a spiritual crea- 
ture, ran out into excess ,,,hen it d\velt so Hluch on pri- 
vate liberty, that, \yithout asserting propositions directly 
false, it nevertheless engendered a tp"lUperanlent 1110st 
L1.vourable to falsehood, by fixing Iueo's attention on 
the possession rather than the end of freedoI11. 
28. N o'v ,re 111 a y douùt concerning such evils as ,,'ere 
nlÏxed \vith the greatly preponderating hle
sings of Ollr 
}\efol'lnation, \rhether they are chargeable 011 those ,vho 
pronloted, or on tho
e ,vho opposed, after having pro.. 
voked it; or in what proportions the responsibility 
ought to Le divided behreen each; but ,ye cannot deny 
that, upon the rell10val of the tyranny then prevalent, 
there canIe to us, along ,yith the good thus effected, an 
elelnel1t of n1Ïschief, opening the "7ay to 111ultiplied divi- 
sions of opinion in religion, 110t by the establisluuent of 
the 
criptures as the sole foundation, hut because nlen 
ahu
ed their freedoll1, and overlooked the reasonaùle 
and rcligious hel})s ,,'hich they ought to IUlye eUlployed 
in studying the sacred ".ord. "r e are not no"T to in- 
o 2 
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vestigate the luanner of this influence, but to take the 
fact ,,
hich is ulldouLted, to traee it through history, and 
to follo,v it out into its results upon the union bet,reell 
church and 
tate. 
29. In this country, ,ve are to oL
erYe, the period of 
refornlatioll "
as not the period of schisln. "T (' had, 
indeed, denied the recognition of papal authority to be 
a condition of Christian unity, uuder lIenry VIII. But 
are "
e, or the lnailltainers of the opposite affirnlative, 
chargeable ,,
ith the ref'ulting division? .l. \.t least, it is 
11istorically clear, that England r
jected not the COIll- 
Inunioll but the jurisdiction of Ronle, anù in doing 
so that she lnaintaiued the llatiullal unity un hroken. 
rrhere ,,-ere defections of individual
, lJut there \\
as 
no organisation of a riyal church in England until the 
t\yelfth year of ElizaLeth, ,yhell the Pope, Pius V., 
had puhlished his deposing InlIl: then Legan the state 
of schi
n1 in this country. rrhe profe
sing church lras 
no longer vile body, Lllt divided it
cll' into tllose \\"110 
IH
ld ,,,ith the nation, and those ,vIto helù ,,-ith the 
Pope. But the latter "
ere not cast out; they ,,-ent 
at the call of the ltolnêlu Ree. As for the internal 
schi
nl ill the Pl"otestallt Lotly, it ,vas hardly percepti- 
LIe till the reign of Charles the J.1
irst and the great 
rebellion. 
30. Fronl the t".elfth year, therefore, of Queen Eliza- 
lJetll, "Te Blust consider the fractional state of the Chris- 
tian church in England, the parallel exi
tence of different 
for1115, not only of opinion, but of religious institution, as 
an unquestionable fact. Our rulers "Tent to n'ar \\Tith this 
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fact; hy the suppression of the rival ,,'orship, Ly the int1ic- 
tion of fine an(l ilnprisoninent, and the inlposition of the 
oath of suprelllacy. nut tl1f
y ,vere using ,,'eapons un- 
suited to their character and position, and not upon the 
clear and broad, though false, principle uf the l{olni
h 
proceedings against heresy. rfhey did not /"0 go to ,,"ar 
,,'"ith schislll, as did the papal po,ver ,yith the refornla- 
tion of Italy or Spain. 'Ve do not find that they e\'"er 
adopted the 1tJlliJnited Inaxinl of persecution for reli- 
gious opInIon. It is the luere cant of controversy, or 
dognlatisn1 of ignorance, to say that Protestants and 
ROlnanists persecuted alilce, as each got the upper han(1. 
It ,,,"ould, on the other hand, be grossly illiberal to deny 
that R0l11anists could Letter palliate persecutions on their 
principles, than ,""e on ours. 
31. In proof, ho\vever, of the f
tct, that the principle 
of persecution ,vas soon shaken, and then progressi\Tely 
relaxed, I appeal to the \'ery case \\"hich has often been 
quoted on the opposite side, the Case of Joan Boucher, 
".ho ,,,,as hurnt as an anabaptist, by the authority of 
'" 
Ed\\"ard the Sixth, and at the instance of Archbishop 
Cranl11er. Even in the proceedings on the case of this 
unhappy 'VOlllan, I assert that ,re lllay discover that a. 
distinct approxÏInatioll had already, though, perhaps, un- 
,,'ittingly, been Blade to,,,,ards the rigllt of private judg- 
Inent. 

or the ground on ,,'hich she ""as put to death \vas, 
that, disbelieving the advent of the Redeelner in the flesh, 
or the doctrine of the Incarnation, she had thereby apos- 
tatised frolll the fundalllentals of the Christian faith. 
3i. Of course it is not Ineant to add uce such a cir- 
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CUulstance as a yindication of the conduct of .é\rchbishop 
Cranlner; but it is very ,vorthy of reulark, that, thus 
early in the history of Protestantislll, penal infliction 
for the sake of religious opinions, affecting life, should 
haye been linlited, at least by inlplication, to cascs 
\"l}ere a denial of fUlldaluental truth is ill\Tohred, alld not 
luailltaillcd tu be applicahle upon the 
ÏIllple gruund uf 
tli:sobedicl1ce to the declaration of the church as a posi- 
ti \rè la n
, ,,
lHLtc\
er the luagnitude or 111Ïllutene
s of the 

uhject. rrlnus the range of per
ècutioll ,vas at unce 
yery greatly narro\ved, a stage preparatory to its ulti- 
luate dislvo".a} and di
contilluance. ABel ,,"e find here 
that disposition to Blake unity Ill0re a Blatter of llloral 
and less of po
iti\Te oLligation (to use the tenns in the 
sense of Bishop Butler), to refer Inore to the substance 
of the truth itself: and relati \Tel y less to the voice of the 
church as its visible organ, ren10ving all that is inter- 
lllcdiate Lct\yeeu the objects of f
LÏth and lual1 as its 
recipient; ,,"hich has all along Leen :50 characteristic of 
PI.otestantisD1, and "rhich in its later stages has pa
:sed 
into gross excess. 
33. rrhe san1e renlarks ,vill apply to t\VO 1110re persons 
".ho ""ere c01l1n1Ïtted to the fhunes under Queen Eliza- 
beth, and also to the caseS of t\VO U nitarialls, * one of 
,,,hOU1 Iiken"ise declared hilnself to be the Holy Spirit, 
and ,\Tl1o ,yere hurnetl under Jêuues I. in 1612. A 
third ,,,as COndell1ned to a 
in1Ìlar fate; hut the king 
confined hÍIu for life instead of executing the original 
sentence. rrhese instances Blust he set side by side ,,,ith 


* Lingarù, YI., 156 (4to), chap. III. 
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the practice under ROIUanisI11 in order to institute a cor- 
rect c0l11parison. Now, a recent historian, Dr. Russell, 
records that a Scotcluuan, nan1ed Straiton, ,vas Lurnecl 
in 153-1:, for denying the right of ecclesiastics to tithes.*' 
The Ia,,", indeed, ,vas 111itigated 1110re tardily than the 
practice under it and the general opinion. It ,,?as only 
Ly a statute of the tnrenty-ninth year of Charles the 
Second, that the ,,"rit de hæj'etico combztrendo ,vas 
abolished. 
34. Taking, then, the estaùlisIlInent of national liberty 
in religion as the first step to,vards the establishluent of 
our personal freedoI11 of conscience; and the restriction 
of capital punislunellt to cases of dereliction froln the 
faith in points universally held by the church to be es- 
sential, as the second, ,ve soon find indications of fur- 
ther progress. "Then, under the persecution of l\Iary, a 
portion of our refOrlnel'S had Ì1nbibed on the Continent 
those peculiar vie\ys of discipline ,,-hich distincth-ely 
characterised the S\riss refonnation; and n"hen this 
telllper, exaggerat
d as it ,,"as by national tenacity (for 
the opinions of :i\Iartyr and Bucer, representing the 
continental refoflners, had been in favour of conforn1Ìty), 
1l1anifested itself in a deternlined resistance to the haùits 
appointed for the clergy under Elizabeth; ))l'ovision ,vas 
lllade, as is lvell knon-n, for the enforcell1ent of the ob- 
noxiou
 regulations, and after Illuch vacillation they 
,,-ere adhered to and established. No,,? it is quite true 
that civil penalties follo\ved upon the disobedience of 
the nlinisters to ecclesiastical regulation::,. The secular 
* History of the Church in Scotland, Vol. I., p. 141. 
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arnl ,ras still invo}.
ed, and its aid "'as afforùed to church 
authority. But ,vhile dIe inlposition itself reillained 
arbitrary, as it bad been in the days of R0l11anisrn, and 
the right to coerce lras asserted and even exercised, yet 
it unrler,vent an essential change by shifting its ground. 
It "Tas non" no longer, by an authority inlll1ediateIy and 
nect'
sariJy divine, that n1atters of discipline or other- 
,vise ,,,ere adjusted in the church, but by royal COlll- 
Inand, ,rith ecclesiastical assent for the sake of order 
and expediency, lrith a vie,,' to present circunlstances. 
35. In the" ordinances" or " advertiselnents" of the 
J'ear 156-1* (though even these ,""ere decilled too strin- 
gent for enforcelnellt in the then telnper of the Queen's 
council), ,ye find the follo,ving passage :- 
" Not yet prescribinge the rules as la".es equivalent 
,vith the eternall ,yorde of God, and as of necessitie to 
L}Jlule the consciences of her 8uLjects in the nature of 
the said hnyes, considered in theJl1sel res; or as that 
theye shoulde adde enye etlìcacie of lllore hO]Ylles to the 
1
1)'nystration of praier and sacranlcnts, but as constitu- 
tions Ineere ecclesia
tical, \yithout anye vaine supersti- 
tion, as positi,.c la".es in discipline, cOllCern)Jnge deceucy, 
distinction, and order for the tYJne." 
'l'hus, ,yhile the right to enforce ,,'as still asserted, 
it ,yas not on]y deprived of the aid of superstition, and 
divested of its sacred character, but it lost fir
t its Illoral 
authority, then excited continually increasing re
istance, 
aud at ]a
t ,,-as surrendered as an iInpracticable notion. 
36. Our third step is, therefore, the de
cent ii'onl a 
· Strlpe's Parker Appendix. 
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religious to a ri ril sanction in respect of ecclesiastical 
regulatious; not that there ,,'as here necessarily involved 
on the part of the church any dereliction of her appro- 
priate authority. It ,vas C0111petent to her to enact lanrs 
of church discipline, as a church; but, as a national 
estahlishnlel1t, she required the edict of the sovereign to 
gire theln force. The difference, ho,rever, ,vas obvious 
in the face of the country, and it ,,'as a descent fro111 
higher to lo,ver ground; a descent less conspicuous at 
the tilne ,,-hen it took place, fron1 the se,Tere and arbi- 
trary tone of civil governlllent during the reigns of the 
Tudors, than it after\yards becanle. But the authority 
of such rules having been once ascribed to a po"'"er 
lllainly political, of course becanle subject to deteriora- 
tion. as the idea entertained of that po,yer became lo,rer 
and 1110re faluiliar. 
37. But the reignofElizabeth furnishes us ,,,ith a fourth 
and a Illore renlarkaLle kind of te
tinlony to the intimate 
connection Let\reen Protestantisl11 and toleration or the 
liberty of private judglllent., ,,,hich t\yo latter, in reason 
and equity, illlp1y one another. The great Lord Burleigh 
hiu1self "Tote a treatise, in 1583, ex pressly for the purpose 
of disclainling the character of religiolls per
ecution, for 
the severities, nay cruelties, exercised against the Ronlan 
recusants. * lIe declared that the pUlJislunents inflicted 
OIl theln for their religion "'"ere inflicted not for its doc- 
trinal character, but for its social results; the religion 
heing taken siu1ply as the index of the disposition, frol11 


* 1\11'. Hallam's Constitutional Histrry, Chap. III. (Vol. I., p. 160, 4to), 
and Chap, IY. (Vol. 1., p. 24-1, note, 4 to .) 
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,vhich those social results ,vere produced. "ralsinghan1 
"Tote a letter in 1580 to a 
Ï111ilar effect. And even 
1\ y ere it granted (,yhich it i
 not), that the allegation 
,vas untrue, th
 CirCUll1stancc \vould in no degree he 
,reakened as a pregnant evidence of the tClnper of the 
age. '"fhe doctrine of religious toleration in high 
11Iaces, in the lnouth of a don1Ïnant party, "'ItS a sight 
a1ike novel and reluarkaùle, and ,vhether sincere or 
asslllllcd, it indicates that there existed ð'orrteu
he1.e an 
opinion in favour of freedolll of conscience, ,yhich has 
no parallel in preceding tÌIues. If it ""'as the vie,,,' of 
Lord Burleigh and the court in the exercise of its 
po,ver, ho,," lle,v the circUIllstallce of an association Le- 
t,yeen such a po
ition and 
UCIl a ;-,entÏ1uent ! If it "as 
the public feeling forced upon tIle goverlll11ent (a far 
less pro baole su ppositioll), hon
 different froll1 that saIlle 
feeling either in a l)revious gencration, or in countries 
then beneath the s\\yay of the rival cburcll! The fair 
question sugge
ted by the case is this: ,vQuld any nlinister 
have heJd the sallle doctrine in forlner tilnes, or under a 
!{onlê:lll Catholic goverIllnent at that tÏ111e? 
\lld if 
not, ho,v are ,ye to account for the difference? 
38. "r e find, in addition, an authentic evidence, in the 
yery Act of the 5th Elizabeth, chap. 1, sect. 17, of the 
}H'illciple on ,vhich the oath of sUprelUê:1cy \vas taken. 
The pa
sage runs thus :-" Provided al,,"ays, that foras- 
luuch as the queen's lllajesty is other\yise sufficiently 
a
sured of the f
tith and loyalty of the telllPorallords of 
her high court of parlialuent," therefore the oath of 
supreulacy shall not be required of then}, nor shall they 
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be subject to penalties for refusing it. Thus their 
religion ,vas left free, their allegiance being deell1ed 
secure. It is right to add, that the inferences frol11 
1\Ir. Butler's historical details of the persecution in his 
"lJives,"* ""hen carefully ,veighed, support hoth the 
allegations of Lord Burleigh and of "r alsingluul1, and 
the tenor of the above-cited passage. 
39. 'rite history of Ireland, ,vhere the state of things 
!Jefo1'e the rebellions is 'Tery HIuch n1Ísunderstood, affords 
u
 it peculiarly instructive contenlporary testÏInony, 
telling precisely to the sanle effect. 
Deputy ...\Iountjoy "Tites to the council of Elizabeth, 
in the end of her reign, in conforn1Íty ,vith the tenor of 
the directions he had recei vetI frolll then1 :- 
"Not that I think too great preciseness can he used in 
the refol'n1Ïng of oursel\'es, the abuses of our o,vn clergy, 
church 1ivings, or discipline; nor that the truth of the 
gospel can ,,-ith too great veheluency or industry lJe set 
for,vard, in all places, and by all ordinary Ineans n10
t 
proper unto itself, that ""as first set forth and spread in 
lueekness; nor that I think any corporal prosecution or 
pUl1islnnent can he too severe for such as shaH be 
found seditious instrU111ents of foreign or ilnvard prac- 
tice
, nor that I think it fit that any principal 111agis- 
trates should be chosen "Tithout taking the oath of 
ohedience, nor tolerated in absenting thenl
elves froll1 
public divine service; but that 'YC 11lay be advised 110'"'' 
,,'e do punish in their bodies or goods any such only for 
religion, as do IH'ofess to Le faithful subjects to her 
* Vol. 1. See also Southey's Book of the Church, chap, XV. 
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1uajesty; and against ,,
hon1 tht" contrary cannot he 
pro'
ed." * 
Accordingly is "
a
 the cOlnplaint of the Irish re- 
cusants in the rebellion of 16-1:1, that the penal la,ys 
had lately begun to Le put into execution against then1 
fr 0 III puritanical influence, having Lefore been in a 
dornlant state. 
40. It is curious, · uti should be obser'
ed in passing, 
that the peculiar theory of church and state, ,yl1Ìch, as 
gi\Ten in the eighth book of Ilooker's Ecclesiastical 
Polity, SCC111S to have gro,,"n out of the circtunstances of 
the English ref Of In at ion, had a natural tendency, taken 
alone, to support the doctrine of persecution. 'fhe 
yie"," of church and state as heing Inerely onp 
'uciefy, 
though under different aspects, seetneù to preclude the 
iùea of any essential distinction of the po\ycrs ,,,hich 
Blight be legitinultely eIllployed for the lu a intcllance of 
order and authority in each; lllore especially as schislll 
is an o,"ert act, if not necessarily, yet ordinarily anù 
naturally. No,,'" it is singular to uhser'
e that I-Iooker's 
theory, ,yhich adluits the use of the ch
il s,,'ord, appears 
to have heen actually put in practice under the Stuarts, 
and all ecclesja
tical irregularities ,yithin the church 
Blade tÌ1e suLjects of telnporal penalty by the court of 
lâgh cOllllnissioll. Thus the general tendency of the 
l
efornH\tion, and the particular cjrcllln
tallces of that 
change in England, \yere in opposite directions. rfhe 
fOrIner, as Blight he expected, fìnal1y preyailed. And 
it is relnarkalJle, that the Pre
hyteriall hody retained the 


.. Leland, ii, 383, note. 
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{loctrine of persecution longer and nlore distinctly than 
their Epiðcopalian neighbours, although the authors of 
the Scotti
h refonnation had 
o pron1Ïnclltly taught the 
distinctness of the Church and her pouTers. 
41. It is likenrise Inaterial, in ord(-1r to a right appre- 
llension of the ecclesiastical l}olicy under .J an1es I. and 
Charles I., to di
tinguish the punisluncllts ,yhich "Tere 
inflicted by the Star Clullnber fronl those of the IIigh 
COlllluission Court; illLLSllluch as ,yhile the latter "
as 
ecclesiastical, the fonner "Tas a ciyil tribunal, in ,vl1Ìch 
prelates appeared as privy coullcil1ors, or in virtue of 
otlIer oflices of state ,,,hich they happened to fil1. The 
Iligh COllUllission Court, it is but just to state, ,,'hile 
acting upon the tyrannical principles ,yhich lay involved 
in the theory of the eighth Look of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity, ,"ras firul and Ï1npartial in the repression of vice, 
exacting puùlic penance alike fronl high and 10'" /
 The 
point, ho".ever, here to be chiefly observed is, that the 
object of this court" as to punish ecclesia
tical offences. 
At present, "Then the legitilnate correctional})o\\Ters of 
the church have beco1l1e dornlant, it i::; difficult for us to 
appreciate, in a llloral sense, the cha.racter of such a 
tribunal, and the real difficulty of dr<<.nviug the line be- 
t\\Teell that ,vhich is n
ithill the discipline of the Church 
over her lnenlbcrs, aud that \\
 hich is Leyolld its pro- 
vince. But, ho,,?eyer se\yere the tone of the day, it is 
clea.r that l)ersecutioll, properly 
o called, ,vas not the 
prillciple,
but the abuse of the High Conlluissioll Court. 
42. 'rhe capital puni
ll1uents of Ron1Ïsh priests con- 
tinued in the reign of Jalnes I. Fr0111 1607 to 1618, 
* Lingard, VI., page 3:24, (4to), ch. V. 
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sixteen ,vere put to death as traitors for the exercise of 
their functions. During the great rehellion they suffered 
under the parliaulellt to the ailloullt 011 an average of 
three anually:* the increased exciteluent and the pre- 
dOluill::tnce of pUl'itauislll operating lllOl'e against theuJ, 
than the lapse of till1e, and the general progre
8 of an 
opinion unfavourable to capital persecution had acted in 
their favour. 
. 
43. Thus f
n' ""e have seen the principlc of private 
judgulent in individuals eUlcrgillg into life, anti differ- 
ence or separation frolll the established institutions of 
religion scarcely under any ternlS or CirCUI11:'Íallces 
})ern1Ïtted. "r e have no\\r to con
ider the gradual 
relaxation of those tenus, the progress fronl a partial 
to a cOluplete toleration. U ucler Charles I. a greater 
connivance 'va.
 allo,yed to the English recusal1ts, 
hut they ,,-ere not recognised. Those of Ireland, 
ho"ye\yer, 
ucceeded in obtaining a recognition froln 
the 1\Iarqui
 of Orl11ond, t ,,,ho, in his treaty vf 16.16 
"yith the J{on1Ï
h insurgents, allo"yed the oat h of 
aIle {fiance to Le 
ubstituted for the oath of SUl'reUlacy. 
'rile 
tipulation ""as, that they l11ight take this oath, 
giving becurity, at the saBle tilne, for theil' political 
allegiance, \vithout renouncing the foreign j urisùiction 
in spirituals. This ,vas a great f'tcp. Religious uni- 
fonl1ity "Tas no longer to Le a condition of citizenship 
for ordinary purpo
es. 
4-1. In the English house of peers, indeed, indulgence 
had fr0111 the first proceeded llluch further, and ROllHlll 
* Lingard, VI., pages15-l and 500, (4to), chapters III. and VII. 
t Leland, Book V., cl1apters VII. 
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Catholic lords enjoyed their seats until the act of the 
30th of Charles II. But this appears to have been 
rather an exception, pernÜtted frolll its necessarily 
narro,,, range of practical application, than the distinct 
allo,vance of a principle. And so it l11ay he observed 
of the l\Iarquis of Orillond's treaty, that the concession 
,vas lnê:ule under the extrelne necessities of "Tar, and 
did not represent ,vhat in the opinions of any Protestant 
party of the tilne it ,vouhl have been, pe'ì t se, ,vise or 
desirahle to grant. 
45. Again, the Independent General Ireton, in his 
reply to the plea of Bro,vue, one of the Irish insurgents, 
lai(l do,vn the follo,ving position: "rrhat touching the 
point of religion there ,vas a 1\
ide difference also he- 
h,reell us; 'YC only contenùillg to preserve our natural 
right therein, ,vithout ÎIllposing our opinions upon other 
Inen; \\
hereas they ,vould not IJe contented, unless 
they lllight have po,ver to cOlnpel all others to subnlit 
to their ÎInposition on pain of death."* 
I>ractically indeed "
e find this profession illustrated 
in a singular nUlnner by the ejection of 8000 of the clergy 
of England; hut the fact still remains, that the theory 
had arisen, and "'as gradually to ,vork itself out. 
46. 1'he reign of Charles II. 1\ T as not distinguished hy 
the relaxation of the principle. of connection behveen 
the church and the state. The dread of RonlanisIU at 
tlH.lt period defended it on one side, and the recollection 
of the years 1648-1660, on the other. According]y, 
the corporation act ,vas passed in 1661, to replace 
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* Leland's Ireland, V 01. III., page 390, note. 
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churcllluen in the pos
ession of n1unicipal oflices, hy 
jUlposiug the sacrêunental test; and the Protestant.. sepa- 
ration, \\yhich no\\' as
ulned a definite furl11, did Dot 
obtain legal tolerntion, though the king coquetted "yith 
it, and at tn 7 0 periods issued declarations of indulgence, 
(1 G62 and 1672) ,yhich in dererèn
e tu his parliaJllent 
he ,yitlulre,,". 'fhese ,,,,ere disliked, it ,yould appear, 
Ly the COllll110nS, partly on account of the as:Sllluption 
of prerogative iuvulved in thC111; partly because their 
intention \\yas suspected to be that of relieving not the 
Protestant but the Popi
h nOllconforn1Ì
ts. In 1673, 
the test act ,y(1S passed. It in} poscd three restrictions; 
the oaths of suprcnlary ana allegiance, the lel,.t of 
ha.ving l"cceÏ\"etl the cUllulluniull in the church, and the 
ahjuration of transuLstantiatiou. 'fInIs it 
hut the door of 
all puhlic oflice against 10th IlollUlllists and Dissenters, 
,,,hile the foruler nyere its special oLjects, and the 
}l0l11an Catholic peers n.ere depri\'cd of theil' hcreditary 
})ri vilege of legislation by the act of 1 Û 78. 
47. ])uring the very short periud of elerell years, 
fro111 this till1e to the toleration act in 1689, the church 
of England had cxclusiyc possession of the precincts 
of Var]iêunent. But the crov\Tl1 ,vas !{OllHtll Cathulic, 
really through the "yhole tÏJue up to 16ð8, and avon T - 
edly fr01n the accession of Jéulles II. ./\t no titue, 
therefore, in strictness of 
peech, \vas the '\Thole legis- 
lature in bonû fide COll11l1union ,vith the church: yet as 
Charles 'Vas a professed churc111nal1, ""e ll1ay, perhaps, 
set dO''''ll the last years of his reign a.s affording a naked 
exeluplification of the principle, too short-lired, hO\\T- 
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ever, and cOlnplicated \vith too l11any extraneous cir- 
CUI11stø.nces, in particular \\
ith a denial of toleration, to 
allo\y auy fair deductions to be dranrll. 
48. "T e find, hon'ever, a curious fact in the Irish 
history of reign of Charles II. It ,vas then that the 
Earl of GranaI'd procured for the puritans of Ireland a 
pension of 500l annually fro111 government.*' "'as this 
the first grant to the professors of a faith not established, 
excepting such as had reference thereby to ,vhat are 
tenned vested interests,)ike the allo\vances to the ejected 
n1Ïnisters in England? If so, it is very in1 portant as 
the C0111JnenCeluent of an actual aid afforded by the 
governn1ent to a form of religion differing fro 111 its 
O"Yll; and is to be distinguishe(J, in this point of vie\v, 
frOll1 the concession ofCbarles I., ,rho agreed to an ex- 
l)erilnent of Presbyterian governlllent in the church for 
the period of three years. 
49. The suspension of the penalla,vs by Jalnes II., 
having been illegal, it established no principle and re- 
fjuires here no COl1llnent. In 1689 the Toleration Act 
,ras passed. It exel11ptecl all \vho should subscribe the 
declaration of 1678 (that, I1lt1llely, against transub- 
stantiation) froBl l)enalties for holding open religious 
a
selnblies; and the indulgence like\vise elnbraced their 
teachers, on condition of the signing their declaration
 
taking the oaths, and subscribing the articles of religion 
except part of the 20th, the 3-1th J 33th, and 36th. But 
the reign of '\Tilliau1 II I. ,vas other\vise, and nlore un- 


* I..elalld, Vol. III, p. 490. 
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favourably distinguished. Influenced apparently hy 
political n10tives alone, he set the eXtlluple of allying the 
crO'Vll of Great Britain, hy the forlnal conlpact of that 
Act of Parlianlent ,,,hich re-established Presbyterian 
governluent in Scotland, ,,,,ith t,\"O churches. It is true 
that in the early part of Jalnes I.'s reign it stood 
nearly in the saBle perdicanlent, but the anolllaly "'as 
then felt and reluoved. In 1690 it "Tas re-established. 
. 
50. This reign also supplies us ,,'ith another instance 
of assistance given by governlnent to a religion differing 
froll1 that established; "but ".e 
hould reulclnLer that 
act
 
o minute a
 thes-e ""ere prohab]y little Inore than 
eleelnosynary in their oi'iginal character. 
King "Tilli:l1n, in the suuuuer of 1690, haying landed 
in Ireland, allo,red 12001. 'per anllUI11 to the dissent- 
ing 111Ïnisters in the northern prOyillCC, ".110, f'ays 
Leland,. " had shared deeply in the di::;tres
es of "Tar." 
'fhis pension "Tas after\vards in
erted in the civil llli,t, 
t and 111adc payable fro111 the exchequer. 
51. 'flte Áct of Union ,yith "'Scotland (l\Iay, 1707) 
further cOll1plicated the question ,vith reference to the 
cOllnection of church and state. By it the nation nTas 
involved in the religious anolllaly ,rhich had fOrJllcrly 
helonged to the sovereign alone, and the church of Scot- 
land ,yas incorporated ,yith the constitution of the t\ro 
nnited lángdonls upon the saBle footing, in the nlost 
e8selltial re
pect
, ,,'ith the church of England. Doubt- 
le
s it ,,,as under the Lclief, ho,,-eyer questionable it
 


* III' J I}. 559. 
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foundation, that the differences lJet\veen the t\VO churches 
,vere uniInportant, and that unity ,vas not substantially 
vio1ated by the change. Subsequently to the rebel1ioll 
1 of 1745, the episcopalians of Scotland ,vere subjected 
to a legal suppression of their ,vorship ,vith fine and 
ÏInprisonment, and their Ininisters to the penalty of 
transportation, for exercising beyond the border the 
very religion ,vhich the governluent protected by tests 
on this side of it. It ,yas upon political grounds 
that this conduct ,vas adopted; conduct ,,'hich lTIay 
serve to sho,v 11o,v delicate is the suhject-Inatter of the 
question \vith ,vhich ,ve are dealing, and ho\y necessary 
is a clear cOlnprehension of the principles ,,?hich should 
govern the relations betTreen the church and the 
state. 
52. It is not a part of the object of the present pages 
to furnish a distinct and detailed history of the lal\'s 
affecting religious llonconforlnity. rfhe general descrip- 
tion of the systenl of the eighteenth century 111ay Le C0111- 
prised under these fe,v heads :-1. Joint establishluent 
of the Epi
copal and Presbyterian forlns. 2. Pro- 
scription of the ROll1an Catholic religion generally, on 
poli tical "grounds, and of the Episcopalian religion on ... 
the saIne grounds in Scotland alone. 3. Relaxation as 
respected the R0111an Catholics, and entire relief as 
regarded the Episcopalians, during the latter part of 
the century, ,,,hen danger fronl the house of Stuart bad 
ceased to be apprehended. 4. Protection of the Esta- 
blished CJlurch of England in office, and the Legislature, 
by the sacraulental test, ,,,ith an indulgence to Dissenters, 
p2 
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intended to adn1Ît theln ,vithout recognising then1 as 
such. 
53. 'fhe history of the ROluan Catholic (luestion 
should, ho\\"ever, he l1Htrked by its chief eras. In 1778 
the ROI11an Catholics of Ireland ""ere eUlpOl\"ered Ly la\v 
to hold landed property. In 1791 luany professional and 
other disabilities ,"'ere reu10ved. In 1793 the elective 
franchise \vas given theIne i\nd, to pass into the next 
century, in 1829 the ùar to their cntrance into the 
legislature '\"as rellloved, by their exelnption fron1 taking 
t}lC usual oaths and declaration, and the construction of 
one to llleet their casc, ùy ,,"hic}} they engage as f01- 
Io\rs :-" I do hereby disclailn, di
aYo'\", and SOlelllnJy 
abjure any intention to subvert the pre
ent church 
establislullel1t as settled by lan r ,vithin this reahl1; and 
I do solenluly s,ypar that I never ,vill exercise any privi- 
lege to ,,"hich I anI or Illay hecolne entitled, to disturlJ or 
,veakell the Protestant religion or Prote
tant governInellt 
in the United I(il1gdolll." 'fhe ternlS of this oath appear 
to in1ply, that if Ronlan Catholics legislate in lnatters 
affecting the church for good or for evil, they Blust do it 
in the &oná fide intention that it shall be for good; and the 
great difficulty ".hich it seenlS to raise is this, that the 
state exacts froIn thelu an obligation, binding theIll to 
follo,," a cour
e as good legislators, ,yhich I apprehend, as 
good ROlllall Catholics, they are forbidden to take. At 
the l)eriod úf this change, the great bulk of the ROlllan 
Catholic ii'eeholders ,vere disfi"anchised. Again they 
""ere 111uch increased, and the facility of aCcess to Par- 
lialnent greatly enlarged, Ly the Reforul Act in 1832. 
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54. Of the resistance to the ROluan Catholic claiuls it 
Inay be said that it intended rather than exhibited a 
nobJe and true principle, the pure union of church and 
state. But the principle ,,,,as already beCOIne a dreanl 
of other days. The presence of dissent ,vas already 
Iegalised in every fornl but that of ROluanisn1; and no 
ground is less tenahle than that ,vhich defines cOlnpe- 
tency for political office by that l11ere negation ,yhich 
the terln ProtestantislU is frequently used to designate, 
and accepts it as a guarantee for son1ething like effective 
Christianity; a credulity the nlore strange "Then exhi- 
hited, as is SOll1etill1eS the case, in conlpany ,vith the 
cruel and false opinion that, as Protestantislu and Chris- 
tianity are inseparable, so }{0111anis111 and Christianity 
are incol11patible. 
55. In the year 1828 all Protestant nonconforn1Ïsts 
obtained a legal recognition of their fitness for Par1ianlent 
and civil office, hy the removal of the sacralnental test. 
The relnaining restriction is, that in its place they are 
required to declare upon the faith of a CIlJ'i
dian. The 
definition of Christianity it is left to each individual to 
detcrn1Ïne for hiInself. Is has been already Inany tilnes 
attelnpted to abolish this declaration; and in the year 
183-1 a LiB reached the House of Lords, lrhich lvould 
have left all public offices, ,vith the sole exception, 
under the cro,,"n, of the chancellorship, alike open to lllell 
of aU religions, or of none. 
56. It only relnains to notice the gradual expiration 
of the doctrine of persecuti
n, or civil pUllislnuent for 
religious ol}inions. rrhe opinions ,yhich alone it is no,v 
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ever attelllpted to hring under the notice of the I(HV are 
not religious, or rather they are not opinions, but Inere 
appeals in contelllpt of the understanding to the grossest 
parts of lnunan nature. Perhaps the last Case of actual 
punishnlellt ,ras the separation of 1\11'. Shelley's chil- 
dren froll1 their father by Lord Elùon as chancellor, 
and that ,vas incidental, tIle object being, not the 
pUllislullent of atheisln, hut the due education of the 
children. "r e find the opinion of the hnvfulness of civil 
penalties on account of religion, under, perhaps, its last 
fo1'1118, in 1\11'. Locke, and in J3ishop "r a1'hu1'ton. 1\11'. 
Locke teaches, in his ,york on Toleration, that the luan 
,vho does not Leliey"e in a future 1ife cannot be regarded 
as a c0111petent citizen, because the state has no security 
for his good conduct. Bishop "r arburton* teaches, that 
the Quaker, the Anabaptist, the Papist, and the Atheist 
are all in different degrees the proper object of re- 
straining or penal la,,,,; but the Quaker's lueasure is 
luerely this: that, as lle believes "'"ar unlaurful, he should 
not be allonred, on the continent, to reside in a frontier 
to,vn. 
57. rfo prevent 111isunderstanding it lllay be ,veIl to 
notice a distinct class of civil penalties, to ,yl1Ïch melnhers 
of the churcll are an1enable for certain infractions of its 
hnvs. t 1.""he general principle of these enactluents is, 
I apprehend, capable of being understood C,vhatever its 
historical origin), upon a principle quit dist inct fro 111 


1)1 Alliance of Church and State, B. III. 'Yorks, Vol. VII., p. 255. 
l' EnUluerated by 1\11". l:>almel', "On the ChUl'ch," Part V., Chap. VIII. 
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that of persecution. The tluestion belonging to this 
place is not one of degree, ,vhether the particular 
punisllll1ents ,vhich, for exall1pIe, a clergYluan 111ay suffer 
for rej ecting the use of the COlun10n Pra yer be too 
great or too sll1all, but ,,,"hether they involve the vrin- 
ciple of persecution. It is su1)luitted that they do not. 
The church, having teluporal elldo"Tluellts, lnay require. 
in order to guard her internal discipline, the aid of tel11- 
poret! po,ver, tl1at, "There the tenlptations to intrusion 
and disorder are iucreased, the Ineans of repressing 
then} lnay he increased likel\Tise. But ,vhether she 
Inight or Blight not do lrell to rely n10re on her intrinsic 
po"
ers, it is clear that the state luay fairly urge the 
necessity of guarding these endo\Yluents as a reason for 
the enachnellt of telllporal penalties, to follo,v upon the 
infringeulellt of the conditions upon ,vhich they are 
held. Such infringement is a violation of the concli- 
tions of the C0l11pact ,,
ith the state, and therefore an 
offence against the state, quite apart frOI11 the considera. 
tion, that it is also an offence against the apostolic pre- 
cept of order alS interpreted and applied in the existing 
arrangelnents. 
58. As respects, ho,,"erer, the la,yofthe greater eXCOln- 
l11uuication, ,vhich is, eæ vi teJ"luini, applicable only to 
those ,vho are already out of t
le church, it still enacts 
(under 53 Geo. III. cap. 127), tbat a person* eXCOH1- 
111unicated for an offence of spiritual cognisance 11lay lJe 


* Burn, II., 243; and Blackstone a 111., 101. 
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Ìll1prisoned for any ternl not exceeding six 1110nth8. 
The tenlporal judges luay see, ,,,hethel' the spiritual 
court had proper cognisance of the cau
e, and ,yhether 
the eXC0l111l1Unication he according to la,,,, and, if it he 
not, l11ay direct the absolution of tIle party. It should be 
ohser\"ed, that the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts 
j8 111ainly conver
ant \\"ith tIle nlixed Inatters ,vhich are 
connected ,yith ,vilIs, and \\"ith a particular class of 
crillles.* In the Act 29 Car. II., cap. 9, sect. 2, the 
l)enalty for excol111nunication, of cour
e ,vith its civil 
con
èquences, is, ho\\"e\'er, reser\"cd in case of proved 
heresy. The proceeding is undoubtedly anti(luated; 
and it is doulJtful ,vhether a la,y-, ,,"hich for so long a 
series of years lIas not l)cen brought into operation, 
should or should not be considered as expressing the 
Inind of the legislature. 
59. 13ut ho,,, singular is the per'''erseness of hun1an 
nature-apparently the only rule to ,,"hich it clings 
an1Ìdst c'''ery variety of fluctuation. 'rhere is no period 
of Ollr history ,yhich exhibits a. full and consistent de- 
velop1l1ent of a. satisfactory systelll of principles. "Then 
our legislature ,vas lJound to takc all its Ineluhers fronl 
the churcl1, ,ye ""ere intolerant. "Then toleration ,ras 
eßtablifo'hed, l\"C relaxed the principle of the unity of the 
national religion. ]3y the tÌIne each successive truth 
l\"aS cstablished, ne"r falsehoods had sprung up to re- 
place those ,,'hich ""ere exploded. 'rhus it is that, in 


* Namely, the crimes appertaining to the title of cc l\Iatrimony, bas- 
tardy, adultery, and the rest."-Burn, II. 31. 
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the 111ixed cOlnbinations of ,yorldly affairs, e'''en the 1110St 
needful, and, on the ,,
hole, beneficial changes, bear 
,vithin then1 the seeds of disorgani
ation. 
60. Taking our stand then at the point ,,,here the civil 
right of private judgn1ent luay be considered as having 
received full and absolute recognition by the legal esta- 
])lisillnent of entire toleration, \\"e find that it there hegins 
to operate ill a manner ,ylâch, if its acts be translated 
into ,yords, \\yould he SOlne\v!1at as follo,ys :-" In yain 
it is pretended to give 111e, a private individual, the liberty 
of forlning IHY o,vn opinion, if secular ad vantages arc to 
be attached to the profession of other and different 
opinions, in ,vhich 111ine is not to partici pate: since every 
such advantage ,villIuanifestly act as in the nature of a. 
c0l11parative discourageluent on the one side, and in.. 
ducell1ent on the other, creating, therefore, a bias in 
the n1Înds of 111en, and in1pairing the freedon1 of their 
judgn1ent." rfo \\Thich, in certain cases, Inay be added 
the yet 1110re palpalJle charge that 11loney is taken froll1 
the individual to support the doctrines ,vhich he denies. 
I is no\\" not proposed to refute these fallacious allega- 
tions, but, having s11o,,,,n their connection ,,'ith prÏ\yate 
judgnlent, to trace their influence on the relations of 
the state ,yith the church. 
61. 'I'he discharge of civil office is in its first aspect a 
duty, but it also })artakes of the nature of a. renTard. 
Its eJl1olul11ents in part, bu.t 1110re than these its po""ers 
and distinctions, render it to the lllajority of 111en, in 
their several stations, an object ardently desired. So 
long as theological opinion ,,,,as in profession one and 
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the saIne, no objection could ùe luade against one indi- 
vidual as a canùitate for civil office, nor any preference 
a,yarded to another, on the ground of religious lJelief as 
such. But ,,-hen different sentilnents in religion ,vere 
pern1Ïtted to exist ,yithout legal anilnad version, the case 
,yas lnaterially changed. rrhe individual ,,,ho founù 
that l1Ìs creeù ,,
as the obstacle to his enjoYll1ellt of 
office, and ,yho ,,"as irritated hy exclusion, argued ,yith 
plausibility, that Hlatt 1's of belief ought not to exclude 
hitn froln duties lrho
e obvious lJearing ,vas upon suù- 
jects of a distinct nature. And these considerations 
,yould gain force progressively, as the siulple priuciples 
of early society becaule cOInplicated in its advance, by 
the in1JnenSe I1lultiplicatiul1 of Inunal1 enjoYlnents, and 
of Iltllnan ,vants, and the consequently auglnented pro- 
portion ,vhich telnporal interests bore in the science 
and practice of goverillnent to the higher portions of 
its subjeet-Inatter. 
62. But public offiees '",ere the organs of the national 
life. In thenl the personality of the nation had its 
province and lueallS of action. And the snprenle go- 
vernnlellt had receiyed, fronl the order of things esta- 
blished at the .l\eforn1ation, the. especial charge of 
iInpregnating the ,rhole of that national life ,yith the 

pirit and energy of the national religion. lIenee the 
struggle in this country, in
itea by contenlporaneous 
causes frolll opposing quarters, bet\yeell the established 
church for the retention of Ci\Til office, and the Dis- 
senters and ROluanists 011 the other hand for a share in 
its possession. 
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It luay, indeed, have been IHere hUll1an selfishness 
,vhich prolllpted the attack on the one hand, and sus- 
tained the resistance on the other. But, SOlnetÏInes 
predon1Ïnating over this degrading Illotive, and ever 
parallel ,vith it, there ,vas a lnovelnent and a counter- 
1110Velnellt of a distinct nature. The luoveluent ,vas 
that to,vards a dissolution of the union betw'"een church 
and state: the counter-Illovelnent, or resistance, 'l T as 
that of instinctive aversion to the first .stages of such a 
proceeding . Not that all those of the 1l10Vel11ent COll- 
tenlplated, or ,vere hound in reason to contenlplate, its 
ternlÌnation: not that there are not bebveen its t,vo ex- 
tren1Ïties rational and tenable positions: not that ,ve 
venture to pronounce an opinion U pOll the 111erits; but 
that, clearly, adnlission to civil office ,vithout religious 
distinction shortened the road over ,vhich lnen had to 
travel to\vards that COl1SUnlllUttion ,vhich is no\v cOIning 
into vien r . 
63. Although the first plea of the ROlnanist and. the 
Dissenter lnay be considered as no luore than this, that 
their differences frol11 us in religious belief did not 
absolutely disqualify thenl froul the discharge of public 
functions ostensibly secular; yet, ,vhen once they ,vere 
opened, nothing renlained to refute the idea of an abso- 
lutely equal conlpetency in thenl to fulfil the general 
purposes of governll1ent ,vith that of persons belonging 
to the church. If the oath taken hy ROITIan Catholic 
111eulbers be all exception to the state of facts assullled 
by this observation, yet let us rell1ark ho,v uluch sore- 
ness has been evinced under the pressure of that oath; 
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hon" luuch regret at its original enactInent; ho,v 111uch 
desire for its repeal. And it is difficult and invidious 
for A to say to BJ or for a class A to say to a class B, 
our fitness is superior to yours, "Then the legal recog- 
nition is the sallle. Thus "Te IHl\Te, first, a state of 
circul1lstances facilitating religious differences; then, 
because 111en ,viII not "Tillingly resign objects of desire, 
',Te Ita vc the effort to separate all consideration of such 
differences fì'onl that of. the req ni
ites to civil oflice. 
And next, here is first insinuated, and finally afljrll1ed, 
the principle, that differences in religious opinion have 
no hearing upon the discharge of politieal and social 
duties, but that they 111ay he fulfilled equally "Tell Ly 
Incn of all creeds. 
64. rfhere is, ho,yever, a ycry in1portal1t auxiliary cause 
".hich accelerates the arrival of a state at the terrific 
principle ,yhich has been just enunciated. ,,' e shall 
reach it by considering ,vhat is contained under the 
ternl all creeds. No,r, ,rhen toleration ,ras first con- 
ceded, and "Then the po
sessioll of ci,ril ofii.ce under the 
forIn of legislatiye station 'ra
 laid open to Dis
enters in 
this country, under annual acts of iudenll1Ïty, it ,,"as as- 
sHIned that the suhjects of this indulgence agreed "Tith us 
in the fundanlental parts of our religion, and on] y differed 
in things unÏ1nportant. "r e ha\ye exanlples of a SOlne- 
,,-hat sÍInilar kind in the case of the subscription to 
thirty-five articles, and part of a thirty-sixth, out of 
the thirty-nine, ,yhich ,vas required in the 'roleration 
Act: and in the establislul1ent of J">resbyterianislll in 
Scotland, ,vhich ,ye luay ,yell believe "TOldd not have 
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been drean1t of, bad there not been a concurrence Le- 
t,reen it and the national church of England in the 
most pron1Ïnent doctrines of Christianity. And those, 
,yith ,vholn our church had to deal as nonconformists 
in England, "
ere persons professing to adhere to a 
creed the saIne as our o\\'n. 
65. But honrever \\'ise and salutary, for certain pur- 
poses, be the distinction betnreen fundaUlelltal and nOll- 
fundaluental truths in religion, the difficulty and the 
danger here incurred "ras this: that a goverlHl1ent ,,,,as 
an inconvenient judge of that distinction, not so llluch 
fron1 ,vant of the 111eanS to discern ,vhere it Il1ight be 
adn1Ïtted, and ,vhere vitallnatters began to he called in 
question, as froln incapacity to nlake its a"rard intel- 
ligible to Iuen, of ,vhon1 the 111ajority are apt to regard 
theological differences as visionary, or quibbling, or 
trivial; and yet ,vithout ,vhose acquiescence it cannot 
pernlanently enforce its decisions. For instance, those 
,rho as Presbyterians I11ight have taught ,,'ith us "'hat 
relates to the person and offices of the l{edeemer, llave 
sunk as a Lody, in England, into Socillianisnl, or ,vhat 
is ,vorse. Thus the religious differences, of ,vhich our 
constitution ]las no,y agreed to take no account, are 
lilllited only by the assulnption of the nalne of Chris- 
tianity, not by adherence to any fixed institutions, or 
even creech;. I an1 not a,vare that this can be avoided. 
r.r'he ground on \vhich public la.\v is to stand and to act 
111ust be hroad and palpaùle; and, having once left the 
intelligible position of our o,yn national church, the 
refol"ll1ed Catholic church in England, I kno,v not l,,'here 
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'YC could have :-stopped, so as to have found a tenahle 
resting-place, but at the nalne of Christianity, ,,'hich 
indicates a distinction less hroad, indeed, in itself, than 
the forn1t:'r vne, hut yet intelligible, and puinting out 
,,'hat is as yet, upon the ,,'hule, and in a great nlajol'ity 
of cases, a "ery substantial difference. 
6G. ..t.\nd yetit renlaills unfortunately true, that religious 
Ry
tcn1S the 1110:-t entirely heterogeneous are COD1 prised 
under that COlll1110n lenon1Înation. This, ho,,"erer, is 
the Inisfortune, not the fault, of our constitution. Its 
intent is not to recognise Christianity as a name, but as 
a sy
tenl ,,,hich should be vital1y operative upon human 
character. I t ,,,ants, }10\\'ever, an adequate test, \v hich 
,,'ould ascertain under ,,'hat for111s it is thus operative 
for gcod; and through this ,vant it is obliged to he 
content ,rith the name, as the only one tllat can be had. 
But yet ".e lllust not conceal from ourselves that all the 
cleluents of the vitality Cll1bodied in the church are 
hopelessly excluded fron1 
onle of those systems of reli- 
gion ,,'hich, not,,,ithstanding, cling to the Christian 
nalne. Yet tl1eir professors are recognised as equally 
qualified for the discharge of political functions ,,'itl! 
those ,,'hose po
session of tIle Christian covenant, if it 
does not in all cases lead then] to a corresponding holi- 
ness of life, is nevertheless the appointed, and the ex- 
clusi,'cly appointed, though not invariah]y successful 
l11eans of generating that character. It rellutins, there- 
fore, that, an10ng us, Inell vitaIIy at variance on 111atters 
of religion are held equally conlpetent tv be good citi- 
zens and officers of the state. 


\ 
, 
\ 
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67. Doubtless the recognised adlnission of all Christian 
denoIllillations into the legislature ,vas not intended, by 
those ,vho Inade the concession, in any degree to qualify 
the ohligations of the state to a conscientious support of 
the Christian church. It ,vas a calculation l11ade in 
charitable error, that ,,,,here different classes of Chris- 
tians 111et in the state, and the creed of one ,vas in long- 
established possession of the privileges of nationality, 
partly its prescriptive title, })artly their being held to 
have conUl1011 interests as Christians, 1110re Ï111portant 
than their points of difference as denoUlinations, "Tould 
ensure their harnlonious co-operation in support of dIe 
great principle of national religion. But \Y'e 11light, at 
least, haye hoped that, ,,'hile using all fair Ineans to 
1110dify the con1position of the national church in their 
o,vn sense, and thus alnicably contending for the supre- 
lnacy of truth, they ,,"ollld not have violated unity, its 
fundéunental la\v, by prou10ting or peru1itting, as they 
no\v do, the legal support of all forIns of religion, and 
thus altogether contra venin g the idea of a national con- 
SCIence. 
68. It ,yould seen1, at first sight, that little space re- 
luains bet,yeen the present position and the dissolution of 
the union bet,reen the church and the state; but it is 
not quite so. The personal COl11position of a go,"ern- 
1nent does not inunediate]y or. invariably detennine its 
IJublic policy and principles, although it of course has 
a tendency to ,"\"ork these round into harlllony ,vith 
itself: "r e may have surrendered S01l1e of the defences 
and oUÌ\l'orks of national religion, but ,ve have luain- 
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tained the principle: hecause all those ,vho exercise 
office aUlong us are, either by their lllen1hership church- 
Incu, or, in the vie\\T of the la,,", assllllled to be at "'on
t 
indifferent, or, in the case of being ROlnan Catholics, 
and therefore l11lving preslunably a rival interest, l)y the 
specific obligations ,vhich they undertake, obliged to 
refrain ii'olu using any of their po,yers tInls acquired to 
the detriluellt of the churcll estaLlislullcnt. But the 
citadel, not yet 
ur 'endered, is unequivocally belea- 
guered; and the tendency of that proud, ungodly spirit, 
\V l1ich brands the forehead of the age, is not oul y to 
tolerate, in the occupant of civil office, a. personal il1ca- 
})acity to discharge its oLligations aright, 
o far as they 
hear upon the \\Tclfare of our religion, Lut to sever frol11 
that occupancy altogether any ohligation to prOlllote its 
purposes, or to respect its existence. And this spirit of 
the age it is ,,,"hich claiulE to be true and genuine Pro- 
testantislu, just as R01l1anisI11 a::5SlUneS the honours of 
the Catholic church. 
69. L\nd non' let us trace the ,,"orkings of this principle, 
supposing for a 1110111ent that it should Le unsuccessfully 
resisted, and should attain it
 full developluent. As 
regards the per
onal COlllPositioll of the governn1ent and 
the legislature, it avo,,"s the desire to rCllluve the rell1aill- 
iug restriction, that of a profession of Christianity. If 
it gains this, it gains, probably, e\'erything. For the 
anolllaly of appointing persons ,vho deny Christianity 
to legislate for its Lenefit, ".ould be so palpable and 
glaring, it \yould 
o grate upon the average COUl1l10n 
sen
e of 111ankind, as speedily to bring the question to 
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issue, \vhether the support of Christianity be one of the 
proper ohjects of legislation, and po\verfully to assist 
to\vards a fatal decisioll. But there uTould be an ante- 
rior question. 'Ve should first be called to do, in our 
Ian. and policy, \vhat has been already done in refer- 
ence to personal qualifications for office; to generalise 
and relax our obligation; to contelnplate, in \vhat is 
(leen1ed a liberal spirit, the advanceJnent, not merely of 
the interests of the church, Lut of religion at large, under 
the different forn1s of it bearing the Christian nalne. 
Nay, already, in SOlne deparhnents of the elnpire, \ve 
have taken this step in aòvance; and the tendency is to 
nlake it the uni\Tersal rule. 
70. It ,,'ould appear, furtnerluore, that such is a fair 
consequence of the great axio111, \vhich the false philo- 
sophy of liberalisnl professes, that men of different reli- 
gious creeds, \vhatever be that difference, are equal1y \\Tell 
fitted for the discharge of civil office. If this be so, it 
lllay reasonably be asked, \vhy should the state support 
the church called national, ill particular, "rhen her reli- 
gious systeln does not render to the state any peculiar 
benefit, greater than that \vhich luay be yielded by othel' 
religious bodies? Ho\v can the state, "Thich is COIll- 
posed, and cOin posed \vith equal propriety, of all sects, 
J'ecognise a religious superiority in the church.? The 
religious superiority of any systeln IUust be recognised 
by the adherent:s of that systeIl1: but the cOlnponent 
parts of the state do 110t belong to that systeul 1110re 
than to any other. 'fhere can be no support, therefore, 
on the ground of a conscientious adherence, by a state, 
Q 


. 
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in ,vhich liberalisln shall have ,vorked out its ,villa 
And again, the churcluuan is no fitter for state 
purposes than the Inelllber of any sect: ,yhy, then, 

hould the state, by endo,ving the church, atteInpt to 
Blake churcluuen? 
71. And this dangerous plausibility ,vill further plead, 
that in the absence of any affirInative reason for a pre- 
ference on the part of the state to,vards the church, 
there are very strollO' affinnative reasons in a contrary 
direction; IHunely, in the jealousy and the offence, the 
general disaffection and hindrance to the course of go- 
VernIllent \\Thic h ,yill ensue, if 
uch a principle he per- 

eYered in. And thus flattering pictures "Till be dra,,'n 
of the good ,yill and peace that are to result "rhell no 
rpligious preference is Inanifested by the gOyernInent, 
lnlt e,rery sect shall share in its paternal lJounty, by lnen 
forgetting all the "Thile, or suppressing the fact, that 
the support of religion is not principally a hoon to in(li- 
viduals, but a hOlllage to truth, their only sure trpasure 
and defence, and a public ackno"rledglnellt of our duty 
to seek it. rro us, indeed, if our constitutional cOll(li- 
tion has heen rightly estilllated, such argulnellts ought 
to be of no avail; hut ,re ought to press right on,,"'arrls, 
hating no jot of heart or hope, and not relaxing tIle Ia,v 
of religious unity, but rather striving to bring Inen to a 
sense of the duty of cOll1pliance "Tith its requisitions. 
72. Here, then, is another in the chain of eyils ,vhich 
have arisen out of lnunan sinfulness, in the abuse of 
private judgn1ent, first neglectiug the truth, and then 
insulting it Ly placing upon the saIne level \vith it every 
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foru1 of error; irritated, it Inay be, by a different forn1 
of that saIne sinfulness, ,vhich, ,,"orking in another 
sphere and in another "yay, has on1Ïtted to carry out, 
in the appointed Inanner, the sanctifying influences 
of Christianity, and has el11ployed secular rigour or 
political corruption in their stead. But lvhat 1",e have 
to ol)
er"e is, ho,,,, this class of Illischiefs appears to 
he lineally descended froln that bastard offspring of 
the Refor111ation, the irreverent abuse of private j ndg- 
Inent. The Refonnation itself ,vas in the 11lain a 
reassertion of truth; hut this is a consecration of error. 
First, the nnIltiplication of differences in helief; then, 
the denial of the relevancy of those differences 10 the 
cOIn petency of Inen for civil office; ,yith the sliding out 
of an aUo,yance of division in things indifferent, to one 
elnhracing fundaluentals also. Then, lvhen the state 
is indifferently C0111posed of all creeds, it can have no 
conscientious obligation to one; and it 1\ y ill probably 
obtain son1e mOll1entary and Bl0st delu
ive cahn "Then 
it has placed all on the salue footing of pecuniary coun- 
tenance and support. 
73. But ,yill this last? It 111ight be difficult to de- 
tern1ine ,vhetl1er it be or be not desirable that it should. 
It involves either the destruction of anything like a 
true theory of government, or the eradication of con- 
science on the l)art of governll1ent. If a governlnent 
be purely'a l11echanical contrivance for representing, in 
the saIne prop<{ltions in 1,,'"hich they are entertained, the 
\vishes of the people, in this vie\v it I11ay be desirable 
that all sects should have religious aid, and the govern- 
Q 2 
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Inellt \vould incur no guilt. But ".hy? Because it is 
by the very supposition pure1y servile, and has no free 
agency of its 0'\'"11; no right to do othern.ise than as the 
nlunerical Inajority of the people co 111111 and. If it lias 
a free agency, or a C0l11petency to act upon its o\vn con- 
viction and conscience in lllatters of religion, ho,,' can 
"ye ,,'ish that, hy supporting all creeds, no Blatter ,yhat 
their anloullt of difference, it should confound together 
truth aud f
d
èhood, and feed heresy out of ,vhat ought 
to be the patrilllollY of the faith? 
7 --1. Rut again, ".ill this sy
tenl of indiscriluillate sup- 
port endure? It has Quly been once tried in juxtaposi- 
tion, on an extensive scale, ".jtlt real and independent 
den10cratic institutions. rfhe case of l>russia is not in 
)}oint. That go,'crnUlèut is not a natural, but an arti- 
ficial forluation. rrhere is no free expansion of the 
tendencies of the several creeds ".hich it rears up in 
local pl'oxilnity. rflle iron hand of the la,v restrains 
free discussion. 'rhe penalty of ilnpri
onlnent is de- 
nounced against controversial serUlOUS !. Hut in Alne- 
rica, a popular goverUlnent (luicldy got rid of this ]ly1Jrid 
111ethod, and left every forn1 of faith to its O'Vll resources. 
"'hether because there ,ras a suspicion of unfairness 
in distribution; or uecause it ,vas thought that a Ina- 
chiller)", avonTed to be exclusively secular, ought not 


lie This circUlnstance was disclosed by a paper presented to Parliament 
during the Session of 1836, the apparent .intention of which was, by an 
exhibition of the system of perfect toleration erroneously supposed to 
prevail in Prussia, to favour the progress of the IDeasures then proposed 
in relation to the church of Irelalld. See C Papers relating to the Ecclesias- 
tical estaùli:\hmen ts of Prussia, pre::;ented by command,' ] 836. 
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to LecoJne Hable to suspicion fro)n taking cognisance of 
religion at an; or because it seellleci a circuitous and 
cUlnbrous 111ethod of applying lnen's 1110ney to their 
purposes, to take it froll1 the}n to the governnlent, and 
then pay it back; or ùecause SOBle lninds painfully felt 
the n10n
trous evil of ascribing to all religions one and 
the saIne character; or because it ".as deelllecl that 
popular ""ill, beiug the foundation of eaeh religious 
systenl, ought also to be the lneasure of its support, and 
that SOlne nlight 'rish, for the purity of their faith, an 
estah1islnnent Inore eeonon1Ïcal than aceording to the 
goyernment quota it could have been; or because those 
,vho ,,"ere deterIl1ined to retrench altogether the expen- 
sive superfluity of a religious profession, resented, in 
the pride of private ""ill, being laid unùer a tax, ayo,v- 
edly for benefit to then1sel\yes, of ,yI1Ïeh henefit they 
denied the existenee, and ,vere ,,"illing to forego the 
use. "'hether it be frol11 any of these causes, or froll1 
all, or froln others, the fact at least is unquestionable, 
that the systenl terllled l\lllerican has utterly vanished 
frotH the face of the land ,yhich ga\"e it hirth. l\Jay 
those ,,,ho Seell1 to be entering on a sin1ilar course look 
for,vard before it shall have becollle too late to look 
back\val'd ! 
75. "r e are no,y ,,'ithill one stage of our conelusion. 
In those considerations ,,"hich have just ùeen suggested, 
Lacked as they are by sueh re
ults as experienee l1as 
under fail' CirClll11stances hitherto afforded, \\re 11lay see 
abundant reasons to belie\"e, that \vhen the state shall 
llave finally cast off its allegiance to and preference for 
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tIle church, and shall have substituted in its stead the 
practice of undistinguishing support to \vhatever tenus 
itself religion, or even to professiug Christianity ill all 
its f01"I11S, it \,'ill soon be found the lllore convenient 
and natural course to \yithhold all interference "Tith the 
pecuniary an
tir
 of religious societies. rrhe hest and 
l110St uatural Lasi
 for a goverlllnent to adopt is, that 
Catholic church in u'hich is reali:--ed the ,,-hole 111iud 
of God. .L\.ll illtellif,ihle basis is that upon ,vhich 'YC 
stand, and upon \"hicb is joined \yith the Engli
h 
c
taLlislllllellt that northern one, ,,'hich, although it 
llas lost tIle .c\ 1'0
tolicaJ goverllluent aud successiou, 
nevertheles:s does eIlllJo(
y a fixed aud a definite fornl) 
if not a cOluplete one, of religious truth, and a fornI, too, 
\vhich \ve have seen by a long experience to be not 
'\,.ithout the l)lessing of God, and operative for good 011 
bUllHlll character. I do Hot say that such a positioll 
should have beeu taken; but that, having Leen taken, 
it lllay and should certainly he defended frolH further 


. . 
Illva810nt 
76.- rrhe profession, ho".ever, of a religion lJY the 
legislature is Ies
 as
ailed than it
 propagation. "1' e 
are not yet ready to acquiesce in the proposal ,,'hich has 
found an organ Lut Bot an echo ill the IIouse of COlll- 
ll1011S, that acts of )\yorship should be discontinued in 
the great council of the nation. So long as the "701'- 
ship is I11aintained, and as that \yorship is of the church, 
1)oth the personality and the conscience of governnlent 
are recogllised. As to the duty of active pecuniary 
support to the national church, that ll1U8t depend upon 
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our abilities. If ,ve are absolutely precluded from its 
perforluance for the tÏ1ue, let it be considered as sus- 
pended. In that negative state ,vith regard to propa- 
gation, so that ,ve retain ahvays the profession, ,ve ulay 
acquiesce; but let us not be led into the fatal error of 
establishing all creeds, or affirnl a false principle 
luerely because ""e ,vant ponyer to carry out the true 
one. 'Vhen the propagation has been generalised, 
can the unity of profession be long Inaiutained ? 
77. Thus it has been attenlpted, in part by speculation 
fronl the past, but lllore frolll its actual records, to con- 
nect certain existing phen0l11ena indicative of evil, ,vitli 
the ,,'orkings of the principle of Protestantisnl ""hen it 
is carried out into a vicious excess, uncontenlplated by 
its authors; and to trace those phenonlena to their final 
effects, upon the principle of connection bet,veen church 
au(1 state. 'Ve have seen it tend first to llluitiply dif:' 
ferences; then to raise a question upon the relevancy 
of those differences to the conlpetency for civil office; 
to decide that question in the negative; then to render 
the practice and principles of the state itself confonn- 
able to those of the individuals to ,vhonl has been given 
the civil right of bearing authority ill it; to thro,v oft 
accordingly, as invidious and intolerant, the principle 
of preference for the church; and lastly, to discover 
\vhat under such cirCUlustances can hard]y be denied, 
its o,vn inaptitude for lueddling '\vitb religion at all. 
78. And all this ,ve have ascribed, I believe ,vitli 
strict truth, to that principle of religious liberalislu into 
,vhich Protestantisnl is apt to degenerate. But there is 
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a parallel and concurrènt action of politicalliheralisn1 
,vhich aids in producing the saIne results. I do not 
stop to illl1uire ho'n" jar political institutions are biassed 
to"rards delnocracy by the prevalence of a ProtefStant 
fornl of religion. But SOlne ll1ight be inclined to rate 
that influence highly. That ROlnanists have been dis- 
affected ill Be]giulll or in Ireland, that they have been 
(according to the recent t
stÏ1uony of ::\1. de rrocqueville) 
antifederalists in AUlcrica, does not Blake against this 
. 
opinion. Let us see a state of such lllagnitude as to be 
really integral and independent, in ,,,hich the church 
of ROllIe is effective and suprelue, and ,,
here institu- 
tions are dCl110cratic, before "ye pronounce our definiti\Te 
judgnlent. But for present purpose:s I aSSlune a popular 
v
enT of governJnent to be not the child nor even the 
tn-in brother of Protestantisnl, but siulply a conteulpo- 
rary phenoluenon: and it ,vill probably appear, upon a 
very brief consideration, that ,vllen once we have sur- 
rendered tIle paternal theory of governlnent, and Blade 
it an arbitrary or conventional institution, ,\-hether its 
forln be lllonarchical or not, lre have put the principle 
of a national estabJi
hnlent in iuuninent jeopardy. 
79. "Yhile go\"crnlnent, under ,,-hicheyer of its lnodes, 
is vie,,'ed in the 1ight of a clivine institution, not enlanat- 
ing frOlll the lnere ,,,ill of the society over ,vhich it rules, 
tllere is nothing incongruous or offensive in ascribing 
to it rights independent of tllat ,,,ill. Nay, they are 
not necessarily invalidated even by the fact of opposition 
to it, because ,,,ill is not the ground of its tenure. But 
they must be in accordance ,,-ith the real interests of 
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the body governed; since, ,,"hatever ,ve n1ay conceive 
of the historical or nloral origin of government, there 
can ùe no doubt that it exceeds its rights when it acts 
in opposition to the true ,velfare of the people. In the 
purely popular fornI, ho,vever, it ,vould seem that the 
,vill Blust be taken as the criterion of the interests. In 
the purely despotic form, there is a fatal vice in the 
,vant of any suLncient guarantee for a regard to the 
latter. But in the 111ixed fornl, ,vith \vhich ,ve are 
. 
blessed so luuch of ,viII is introduced as is deemed 
enough to secure attention to the interests; ,vhile at , 
the saIne tilne governlnent has not renounced its right 
to consult for the benefit of the conununity, even inde- 
pendently of its inclinations. 
80. In such a 8tate of things, no constitutionalobjec- 
tion can be raised, if the state Rhall give its preference 
and support to that religion \\'hich it deeuls best for the 
country. It does not recognise a right of disposal in 
the people over aU the funds dedicated to national 
purposes. It does not reeognise their property in 
theIn, ,vhere they have become national: but theil' 
right to bave thenl appropriated for the best advantage 
of the nation. "T e speak no,,' not sÏInply of )l10ney- 
votes froll1 leal' to year, but of perpetual endo,,"ments. 
rfhe state need not therefore deterlnine hy a process of 
luere enulneration ,vhat shall be its religion. 
81. But ,,'hen it is allo,yed that governlnent is no lllore 
than the representative of the people, the exponent of 
its ,vi]}, then all funds COnl11}itted to the administration 
of the government are in fact 8ubulitted to the ,,,ill of 
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the people; and all taxes legally allotted to and rai:scd 
by the goverluncnt still continue the property of the 
people; and governlllent has 110 duty to perfornl other' 
than accurately to rea1ise and effectuate ill the legis- 
lature and in the la'\v the different forces of opinion \yllÏch 
act upon it fro]n the country: it has no right to express 
a preference of its O"ïl for any religion as being the 
. "Tisest or the hest; nor to offer a religion to the lnan 
,yho is ,vithout one, or a better one to the luau ,,,lio has 
. 
a "9orse. Aud the subject, too, heeolnes restive. lIe 
, ÍInagilles that the public funds are 
till his. lIe natu- 
rally objects to give lÛð' Bloney to a forlll of faith "Thiell 
he does not approve. fIe calls this, and in certain 
ca
cs lllay plau
ihly think it, a. 
cruple of conscience. 
IIis olJjectioll "Tould he valid if the llloney "yere his. 
82. nut the theory '\yhich teaches hiIll that gO\Tern- 
Blent is only the proportional index of the several \yills of 
hiIl1seIf and his lleighbour, teaches hiIll that the llloney 
is his, and that his rights over it, and his responsiLiIi- 
ties connected ,yith it, continue even ,,-hen it has passed 
frolll hiIn by legal dellland. Thus his jealousy and his 
sYlupathies are touched in the tenderest point. He 
exclaiuls against a la,v ,vhich renders hilll, he thinks, 
an actual participant in ,yrong. lIe agitates again
t 
such a la\\T, and this \\Thether in a luajority or 
 
lninority; for he argues, and argues truly, that a 
Jllajority has no right to luake a lninority do "That is 
1110rally ,yrong. 'fhe obligations of personal duty are 
superior to those of the social cOin pact. 
83. If indeed a ternlÍnation could be put to differences 
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of religious belief, then the popular theory of govern- 
lllent need not, it ,vould seen1, cause a difficulty in nlain- 
taining the connection bet,,"een church and state. No 
offence, real or supposed, \vould then be given to the 
conscience, because the payments ,,"ouid ùe in every 
case for the support of his 0\\'11 religion. In a ROlllan 
Catholic denlocracy, therefore, supposing it to exist 
under the conditions before Inentioned, it does not 
appear ,vhy the church of HOllIe should not be recog- 
uised by the state. But \vhere differences of creed are 
aIlo\ved, as in all Protestant states, and ,,
here ,,'ith 
these there co-exists the democratic theory of govern- 
Inent, ,vho does not see that a train of nlotives and of 
actions is laid, threatening perpetual di
sension, \vhile 
the union of church and state is 111aintained? One 
alternative indeed ,viII .l'enlove that dissension. "Then 
notlting is given to any fornl of religion \vhatever by 
the governlnent, then no ground of cOlllplaint \vill ùe 
left, and not till then. 'rhus it is that the Protestant 
principle of religion and the popular principle of poli- 
tics, each carried to excess, together Lear their hostile 
influences against the principle of a counection bet,veen 
tbe church and the state, although the forIll er, ill 
its legitiulate fornI, ,vas highly favourable to that 
connection. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE PRESE!\T CO;r.\STITUTIONAL AND ADMII\ISTRATIYE 
PR_\CTICE. 


1. The subject is not 1"eS 'integra. 2. Certain distinctions to be taken. 
3, II)"pothetical standard of comparison. 4. Signs of the nationality 
of the church in England. 5. How far it is constitutionally distin- 
guished from that of Scotland. 6-13. Case of the Scottish estab1ish- 
n1ent argued. 14, 15. Illustrative facts. 16-21. Illustrative facts in 
England. N a,'y- Army-Prisol1s- 'Vorkhouses- Schools- Y ote for 
Protestant Dissenters. 22-28. Illustrative facts in Irelanù. College 
of 1\Iaynoolh-Regium Donum-National System of Education- 
Chaplains in Gaols, in 'V orkhouses. 29, 30. Case of the Colonies. 
31-40. IllustratÍ\'e facts in the North Ameriran Colonies. 41-53. 
Illustrative facts in the 'Vest Inùian Colonies. 54-56. Illustrative 
facts in the ?\1editerranean Colonies. 57-ti4. Illustrative facts in the 
A ustra1ian Colonies. 65-67. Illustrative facts in the East Indies. 
68-iO. Concluding rcn1arks. 


1. THE portion of nlY task next in order is to exhiLit J 
as clearly as reference to existing dOCUIUel1ts ,,,ill enable 
Ine, the present singularly chequered practice of the 
state of Great Britain in its relations to religion under 
yarious fornls. It is a great n1Ïstake to suppose, t11at 
the pure idea of church and state, as they ought to ùe, 
and ,yould he, ,yedded, if the duty of Christian unity 
,,'ere properly recognised, renulÎns unilupaired all10ng 
us; either as regards the terlllS of the state's alliance 
,,,ith the chui'ch, ,,-hich represents its o,yn religious 
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conscience, or again as respects its aùherence to the 
dictates of that conscience, in acting on the principle 
of ,vhich so lnuch has recently been heard, and de- 
clining to support a religion of ,,
hich it does not 
appl'ove. The fonnel' question is hardly \vithin the 
vie\v of these pages; as far as it is rele\
ant to their 
object, it lIas been considered else,vhere; and it re- 
nutÌns a Inatter for consideration and adjustInent in 
detail, so long as the connection retains enough of sub- 
stantiallife 10 be ,yorth cuntending for. 
2. 'fhis then is the question. Does the relation Le- 
t"
een church and 
tate 
till exist in the practice of our 
political institutions, in such a fonn as to be "
orth 
contending for? l-\nd this "Te HIUst ans\yer by a care- 
ful attention to all those nlunerous details \vhich appear 
either to exeulplify or to C0111pron1Ïse the idea. In the 
consideration of theIn, \'re Hlust distinguish bet,,"een de- 
finite and indefinite deviation; Let\yeen things done, and 
no lunger \vithin our fi'ee choice, and things referred to 
that fi'ee choice, by a proposal to do thenl; and lastly, 
l)et\yeen our h01l1e and our colonial adulinistration; for 
it appears very difficult to Inaintain that such an identity 
of natiollallife subsists bet\veen the United Kingdolll 
and her dependencies abroad, as ,,
ould enable us to 
carry out in thenl precisely the sallIe principles of alli- 
ance betu"cen the church and the state, as those for 
,,
hich "
e contend at hOllle. 
3. "r e have seen that there has existed no period in 
our history \vhich accurately exem plifies n
hat u"e haye 
put for\vard as the ideal pel'fection of the theory. Not 
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before Protestantislll, nor in its early 
tages, nalnely, 
up to the t\velfth year of the reign of Eliza.beth, the 
era of the separation of the English ROll1anists frolll 
the church, because these differences of opinion "
ere 
forcibly suppressed fro1l1 ,vithout. Not froll1 that tÏIue 
till 1678, because the legislature ,vas not ".holly of the 
church, and separatislll ,vas still forbidden and re- 
pressed by the civil pOl'ger. Not from 1678 to 1689, Le- 
cause the latter of these reasons still continued in force. 
Not ii'on1 1689 on" ards, becau
e the crown l1ad in- 
volved itself in serious cOJnpron1Ïse, by uniting ,,"ith 
t\\"O churches not in Christian COllullullion ,rith each 
other. "r e lnay take, ho\rever, roughly, as tIle stand- 
anI ,vith \"hich to cOlnpare our present state, these 
tlu o ee notions :-a legi
1ature cOlnposed exclu
h
ely ûf 
111en1hers of the church; pecuniary and legal support 
to the church alone; a free toleration. 
4,. If ,ye are asked ,,
herein no\v consists, or hy ".hat 
signs is attested, the nationality of the church in 
England, "
e ans\rer thus :- 
F'irst]y. By the necessìty that the sovereign should 
he a n1elnher of it, and that 11is ll1enlhership should be 
ascertained in the true, authentic lUanneI', nanlcly, 
tlll"ough the act of cOIlul1union. 
Secondly. By the necessity that tlle Lord IIigh 
Chancellor, the keeper of the sovereign's conscience, 
should like,rise be of the church. 
Thirdly. By the coronation service, Loth in the 
sense of its teruls, and in the performance of its distinc- 
tive act by the .J:\.rchbishop of Canterbury. 
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Fourthly. By the presence of the bishops in the 
flouse of Lords, on behalf of the national estate for re- 
ligion. 
Fifthly. By the presence of certain of thelTI in the 
privy council, on the saIne behalf, officially. 
Sixthly. By the sUlllllloning of tIle convocation 
along l\'ith the parlianlent under the royal "''l.it. 
Seventhly. By the terlllS in ,,,hich the parlianlent 
itself is SU1l1111oned, to deliberate de arduið. relJu8 eccl13- 
Slain et statu'Jn concernentihu8. 
Eighthly. By the solenll1 daily \yorship \vitb ,,,hich 
the proceedings of Loth houses of parlialnent are conl- 
nlenced. 
Ninthly. By the restrictions \vhich the state has 
imposed UpOl1 the enachnent of church la\ys, and \yhich 
it could have no title to iInpose, except upon the suppo- 
sition of the nationality of the chui'ch. 
Tenthly. By h
r ackno,vledged suhjection, in re- 
spect to 80JJte po\ver of regulating her teulporalities. 
Eleventhly. By the oath of Ronlan Catholics, ,vhich 
disclainls aU intention of using their political po\rers in 
varlÜuuent so as to be injurious to her. 
T\velfthly. By the declaration \vhich all holders of 
office are obliged to take. 
Thirteenthly. By the act of union \vith Scotlalld. 
Fourteenthly. By the act of union ,vith Ireland. 
(These are selected, because they are, if the expression 
lllay be aIlo\ved, fundalllental statutes.) 
Fifteenthly. By the authority of the ecclesiastical 
courts. 
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Sixteenthly. By the I)ossessiol1 of the tithes, ,vhe- 
ther ""e consiùer thenl as (to u
e the phra.se of 1\11'. 
Coleridge) the rresel-ved nationality for the purposes of 
l-eligion, or as endO'\91uents attached to the }}ersons of 
the clergy. 
Seventeenthly. By the right to church-rates for the 
Ina.intenance of the fabric and conduct of the sprvice. 
Eighteenthly_ By the civil privileges conferred on 
the church universities. 
Nilleteenthly _ ", e 111ay place together SOllIe 111inor 
signs of récognition; as the opening of assizes hy the 
judges ,vith attendance at church: and the practice of 
the Juunicipal bodies generally to resort thither, in 
sJuaIler or greater nun1ùer
, but in their official capa- 
city_ Other particulars n1ight be specified. 
5. Upon a revie,v of these articles ".e are forcihly 
struck "9ith one great and yery inl portant distinction 
Let,veen the constitutiona.l position of the English and 
the Scottish estahlishlnents. Although the latter has 
acquired by c01l1pact the legal possession of a portion 
of the elnpire, and a cla.Í1u to .pecuniary support, pro- 
})ortionaLly to her neerls: yet the ,,,hole personal pro- 
fession of religion in the state reluaills ,yith the church 
of England. 'fhe church lueluLership of the sovereign, 
the ,yorship of the state in her solelnn a::sselnbJies, the 
terlllS of the '''Tit, the parallel SUtll1l10nS of the convoca- 
tion, the participation of the bishops in legislative 
po,,"ers, aU seen1 to shon T that the state, so far as it is a 
Inoral being, is still, in sonle special Sèllse, of the COll1- 
Juunion of the English church. 
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6. J3ut the CiLse of the Scottish church is isolated and 
peculiar, and appears to require a separate considera- 
tion. rrhe genera.l drift of our al'gulnents llas undoubt- 
edly been to the effect that the state ought to have 
respect to separatisHl as ,veIl as to heterodoxy,-ought 
not only to support religion, hut the church, as its 
appointed depositary; and if that church be one in 
hody as ,yell as in spirit, it 1nay at first sight seenl a 
proper consequence that the Scottish estaLJislunent 

lllHdd be diRaVO',.cc! or altered to a different con
titn- 
tion susceptible of union ,,'ith onr o"
n; but that, if 
not, it destroys that principle of a personal religion in 
the state for ,,,hich lrc have heen contending. 
7. The Scotch establislunent has every feature that 
can ßlitigate the anolnaly a.nd evil of a case of sepal'atislll. 
It is, in the ,,"ords of 1\11'. Sn1Ìth,* the " national estate 
of religion" for that kingdoll1. It has fixity of creed. 
It is no\v rid of its ancient prcjudices against the epis- 
copal gO\"e1'Ulnent, ,,,hich is generally regarded ,,"ith 
positive fa.vour by its clergy- rrhe character of that 
bedy is 1110St exeluplary. 'rite adnlÏnist1'atiou of patron- 
age is ,vouderfully pure. 'fhe telll poralities of the 
church are hushanded so as to produce a great aUlount 
of beneficial agency froln lin1Ïted Ineans. 'fhe opera- 
tion of the systenl on the people tends to order, loyalty, 
and yet Inore to a general kno,vledge and real' of God, 
,,'hieh those ,,'110 ha \"e lived anlong the Scotti:sh people 
,viII ever be glad and for\vard to ackno\vledge. Lastly, 


* Letter VI. _on National Religion. 
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SOlne distinguished luenlbers of the hody of the Scottish 
clergy are no,," arguing that they haye the legitiulate 
apostolical succession, through John Knox and his 
coadjutors as presbyters, and grounding their o\yn title 
to the 111inistry on that foundation. * I t should not be 
our desire to depreciate the praise ,,"hich God has given. 
'" e should ""ish our o\vn principles to be tried by the 
standard of truth, and it \,,"ould be 1110St iniquitous to 
suppres
 facts because they lllay appear to countenance 
deductions ullJ
lvourahle to our purpose. 
8. No\\" our priuciple is, that there is one revealed 
catho1ic church, of ,,"hich the apostolical succession in 
the n1Ïnistry is a condition, as \vel] as truth of doctrine; 
one ill Lody as ,yell as in spirit, aud having that suc- 
cession as appertaining e

entially to its body. 'fhis 
position is not shaken, ho,,"eyer it lllay be SI10""11 that 
it has pleased God to ,yor"k out Hi
 o""n ,vise purposes 
through different, though parallel channels, and to 
lJriug lllen back to His O\Yll blessed iInage in I-lis 
on 
l)y lneans other than those explicitly sho\\yn to U
. · It 
does not reluaiu the less our duty to abide in that insti- 
tution ,,,,,here ,ve kno,,,, that thp grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is adn1Ïllistered not lnerely froll1 our 1lll1Jlan 
judg'uieut of its results, hut frolu the fact that our 
n1Ïnisters ha,'e his historically attested conu11and and 
COllllll1SSlon. 
9. If, theu, unity he n principle of the church, and the 
church a part of religion, ought governlllent
 voluntarily 


* See the Re\". J. Cumming's Apology for the Church of Scotland. 
London, 1837. 
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to surrender a
 uniIuportant any such part, ho,veyer to 
fleshly perceptions it lJe separable frolll the C
8ence? 
It ,yould appear, certainly not. The great L1.ct still 
rClnains applicable to the Scottish church and its parti- 
cipation in the connection \yith the state, that it inyolves 
a breach of the principle of unity in the body. I-Io\v, 
then, it 111ay he asked, are \ve justified in continuing 
to support it'l in recogni
ing its extension, hoth at 
hOlne and throughoui the colonies? 
10. rrhe difficulty is great, but the ans\\?er appears to 
11le to be this :-1 t has hecollle luatter of la \V., and of 
cOlnpact and good faith by the la\" as such. To this 
extent it Inay be said, fi'el-; non deDuit, factU'}l t'alet. As 
individuals, those ,,,ho hold the unity of the lJody are 
bound to endëavour to restore the a postolical systeln in 
the national estate of re1igion for Scotland; and, for 
that end, to use every fail- l11eans of procuring the altera- 
tion of the la,,". But the Act of Union ,vith Scotland 
recites an Act of the Scottish Parlianlent, e
tablishing 
the church \vith its Presbyterian discipline, and re- 
quiring of the 
overeign an oath to 111aintaill it; and it 
11lakes the observance of this Act a fundalnental and es- 
sential condition of the Union. Thus it has beconle a 
part of the nation's organic life, and, as a part thereof, 
still under the saIne contract, it claiuls that ,ve shall fulfil, 
on its behalf, all that belongs t9 a national estahlishu1eut. 
11. "Then the church goverlunent ,ras altered, and tbe 

uccession abolished, the establislnnellt still retained all 
its cJaÏ1ns, in the vie,," of the Scottish legislature, as 
the national estate of religion. It ,vas not intended or 
R 2 
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ea that these claillls should he foregone. On 
the contriu'y, the constitutional ohligatioll ".hich, hefore 
the Union, affected only Scotland and the Cro"-ll, "ras, 
l)y the Union, ÏInparted to England ùy a cOlllpact 
definitely expressed. 'l
he COllI pact ,ras virtually this: 
that the repre
entatives of the Scottish nation, consent- 
ing to incorporate thenl
elves) as a sinall nlinority, ,,'ith 
the vastly greater llUluLer of ]
ngIi
lllnen, in the I
riti
h 
}-]ouse of COllllllons,.lueallt to rctain their full pu\yer 
of acting for their church; and th
t, consequently, ,,-e 
are bound to take care that, ,yithin the lill1Ïts of e<lui- 
table }HOoportion, their delnands on behalf of their 
national e
tate oÎ religion 
hall be allu\reJ to take 
effect, and 
hall be accurately represenh-.d ill the 
aggregate result of the deliberations and ,,,ins of the 
luixed Lody; and that our 0\\,'11 free agency is tied 
dO'Yl1 to afford thenl the 11leanS of ca.rrying out their 
claill1::-; ullder the cOlllpact so uudel"stood. 
12. Oue of tho
e clailn
, in this sense, is for additional 
grant s at hOllle, in order to extend its luillistrations to 
all those l\"ithin the reahll of Seotland, ,,-ho, through 
defect, ,,-hether of ahility or of ,vill, are ,,-ithout a 
religion. ..l\.nother is, that ,,-hen her Presbyterian 
children pas
 forth into the colonial dependencies of the 
eillpire, they shall 
till be. entitled to share in the 
public aid afforded to religion. It seen1S to tHe difficult 
to reaù fa.irly the ...\ct of IT llion ,,-ithout ackno,vledging 
the justice of this deulaud, as one of equity; and, there- 
fore, in consenting to give effect to it by legi
lative acts, 
,vc do no lUOI'C than discharge an obligation, inculubent 
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upon us until the la"y is altered, just as ,ye should Le 
bound to di
charge it if the Scotch church, instead of 
being Presbyterian, ,yere- Independent or RODlan Ca- 
tholic. It is obvious, that the 111eDlbers of the Anglican 
church luight, ùy their votes ill Parlialnent, oyerbear 
the representatiyes of Scot1and and alter the U lliOH ; 
but it is not less clear, I think, that such an act ,rould 
virtually be a oreach of covenant; HIlll, therefore, it is 
not option or di
cretioll, lnlt plighted faith, ,,'hich 
entails upon us the support of the 
cottish cIlurch: 
j u
t as ,ye ha\"e è,'er contended in England that Dis- 
senters are "bound to pay church-rates, irrespecth'e of 
their approyal or disapproval of that ''rorship ,,,hich 
such pa)'lnents are intended to luaiutaill. 
13. As respects, ho,,'ever, the DUlSS of persons, and the 
average of principle.) 110"y conver
ant ,,-ith our civil 
affairs, the difficulty does not arise. There is little idea 
of religious unity HUlong us, except a concurrence in 
certain doctrines, and ouhrard feparation is deell1ed a 
circulllstance of trivial iInportallce. l\Iauy persons of 
sincere })iety do not ohjpct to cOllsider theulselves as 
Ineulbers Loth of the EnglisI1 and of the Scottish 
church; according as they 111ay happen to reside, at 
different seasons of the year, 
outh or north of tIle 
Border. And no nUlll can think that the personality 
of the 
têltc is J110re f'tringent, or entai]f\ 
traiter obli- 
gations, than that of the individual. ",. e can hardly, 
therefore, eXIJect al1Y 
trol1g Eense of the neerl of ex- 
planation upon this suhject to lJe gelleralJy entertained; 
out there is e,'ery reason to believe that, as t}le minds 
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of men are draTrn to the question at large, they ,,,ill 
becoJne Illore anù lllore alive to the existing anollutly 
and its cOl1
equences. 
14. U neIer the Act of U llion the church of Scotland 
has been recogni

d as cutitled to pecuniary a

istancc 
frOll1 the state, by actual grants during the prescnt cen- 
tury, for the erection of churches, and for church schools, 
in 1yhich the AsselnlJ}Y's CatecI1Ïslns are taught, as ,,,ell 
as in a very general recognition through our cololJies, anù 
in crrtain regilnents of the arluy IH'estulled to belong to 
her conunullion. Further, in reference to SOllle efforts, 
recently nuule hy her lllillisters and lllelllLer
, e
pe- 
ci j ally her gifted pro[es
or of diyiuity in Edinhurgh, Dr. 
Cha.ln1er
, it has ùeen understood that her l\Iajesty's 
governluent are disl)oscd to devote the ùishops' teinds, 
,,
hich are IlO'V state property, to the object of extending 
the Scottish church in country parishe
 ,vhere the 
1neans of pastoral care are insufficient for the existiIig 
population. 
15. But she has a 
tilllnorc tUlequi\
ocal support under 
tIle Acts 50 Geo. III. c.8-1, and (
t'o. I\T. e. 72, hy 
,yhich it is provided, that \,.hene'
er the teinds fall short 
in any pari
Il of the stun of tl58 G.s'. 8d., (of ,,
hich 
:unount í8 G.y. 8d. is alIottctlon account of the elelnents 
for the cOllln1ullion,) that SUIll :shall be lllade up fr0111 
the Exchequer. 'l'here are 196 parishes of Scot- 
land ,vhich fall ,vithin the ternlS of these statutes, and 
they appea.r to receive aid to the an10unt of Let\\"een 
1, 16,000 ana ;(17,000 annually, ,,
hich llULY be taken as 
representing a capital of nearly half a Inillion. If \".c join 
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to this the grants for other ecclesiastical purposes, it 
,vollld appear that the church of Scotland has received 
fronl the state, during the present century, in proportion 
to the extent of her cOlnmlu1Ïon, a considerably greater 
share of pecuniary assistance than the church of Eng- 
land. 
16. In the British navy, ,ve be]ieve, there is no recog- 
nition of any other \vorship than that of the estahlished 
church, and no pern1Ïssion, even to Ronlan Catholic 
sailors, to absent theluselves frolll its habitual celehra- 
tiOll on board shi p. I
olation at sea has prevented any 
allo\l
ance to the lllen of leave to attend their o\vn Ini- 
nister or sect, and any pern1Ïssion of alJsence ".ould 
probably have been found incolllpatible \vith discipline. 
'fo deterluine accurately the luerits of the present prac- 
tice \vould require considerable discussion and detail; 
our present object is to note facts. 
17. In the British arlny the practice is, it appears, 
SOllle\vhat Inore varied. Under the general orders of 
the 
ervice, ROlnan Catholic soldiers are every\'rhere 
exelnpted fronl attending the service of the church. In 
Ireland their officers resort to chapel \\Tith then}, in 
order to prevent their being talnpered \\Tith hy political 
}larangues; hut the precaution hardly 111eets the sup- 
posed necessity, as the SernlOl1S are often in Irish. 
There is no siluilar exelnption for dissenters; probably 
because no rule of their religious cOlnn}unitie
 in general 
forhids their attendance at the \vorship of the establish- 
lnent. At each nlilitary h01l1e station divine service is 
perfornled by local clergyulen of the established churches 
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in England and Scotland re
pectiYely. Episcopalians 
and l
olnan Catho1ics are entitled, in Scotlaud, to repair 
to their reFpecti,
e churches. 'fhe troops stationed in 
the fort
 in 5cotland are aUo\\yed the ser\'ice
 of a Pres- 
hyterian clergynlHn at tIle public expense. 'rhus it 
,,"ould appear that the principlr of the anny is, a fun 
toleration of the I{olllan Catholics, a recognition of the 
e
tahlished church of Scotland ill Scotland, of the 
church of Englau(] el
e\\"here. 
18. 'fu continue onr re\"ic,," of j)uhlic institutions: 
1,"e are not Rl'rare that in any prisons or ".orkhouses of 
this country persons ha,-e been, up to the prescnt year 
(183b), entertained a:-: officers helongin g to the esta- 
blisluuents in any spiritual capacity, except clergynlell 
of the church of England. 'rhe n1Ïlli
ter
 of other per- 
suasions are adluitted to attend tho
e ,rho desire their 
aid, ,,'ith lllore or less fi'eedonl, according to the nature 
of the institution and its Inallagelllellt. At l\Iilbank 
Pcnitentiary, for instance, ,yhich is a pri
oll, and a cor- 
rectional one, ROllHlll Catholic prie
ts are alJo\\yed to 
attend llolllHn Catl}olic }HOisoners in the cases ,,"hen a 
desire to that effect is expre

cù, but the 
alne liberty is 
not gi veIl to Protestant di
senter
. The llolnan Catholic 
]n'i
ol1ers, ho,yeyer, in a large Inajority of cases, ,,,ill- 
ing}y and eye}} glad]y receiye the instructions of the 
chaplain, attending the v,"orship of the chureh, and 
eyen partake of tJle holy cOll11uunion according to the 
liturgy. Durillg the late session of ParlÌê:llnent, a 
cìau
e "(lS Íntrodl1c(?(l, in the House of COnllnOl1S, iuto 
a hill for the llltll1agelnent of In"iEol1s, authorising the 
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appoinhuent to gaol
, under certain cÌrCn111stances, of 
n1illi
ters not l)clonging to the church; but as the bill 
,,,as lost at an early stage in the Upper House, there "ras 
110 opportunity of ascertaining the full aUlount of specific 
objection elltertained to this particular enachnent. 
1 ü. rfhe aid of the 
tate is gi\Tell in England to schools 
of t,,
o ]dnds, those in connection ,yith the Incorporated 
National Society, and those under the Brit i
h and 
li"'oreign School 8ociety. rrhe fornler folJo,y Bell, the 
Jattcr Lancaster. The fOrIller give a definitiye church 
ed ucatioll, te
ching the catechislll, using prayer, and 
require attendance at the public ,,,orship of the church; 
the latter adopt the BiLle as their basis of religious in- 
struction, o
tensibJy renouncing exposition of a contro- 
versial, or ,,,hat "
e should rather call a doctrinal kiud ; 
this line, ho\rever, is far frol11 being accurately observed 
in practice. An Unitarian ,,,itness 111ade cOIlll'Iail1ts to 
that effect before a Parlialllentary C0l11111Ïttee in 1834.* 
Upon the subject of the church, ho\ye, er, it is under- 
stood that they teach nothing affecting the differences 
that exist in this country, ,,'hich Illay be ternled nothing 
ahsolutely. They do not recognise distinctions of reli- 
gious couullunion; nor, ,re belie,'e, a forB! of prayer. 
There are schools in connexion ,rith then}, taught on 
Unitarian principles. rrhe principle of this gt'ant for 
schools is greatly short of a full church principle, and 
yet does not positively contravene it; first, Lecause it 
absolutely disclaillls all sectarian teaching; secondly, 
* See e,-idence of the Rev. Samuel \Vood, in t11e Report of the SeJect 
Committee of the IIouse of Commons, on Education, in 1834.-Questions 
2123-7. 
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because schools are not so entirely appropriated to reli- 
gion as to require the \vhole systeu1 of the church in 
the ScHue degree \\yith those institutions \vhich ha,'e 
no other end, and are the panunount 11leanS for the 
attaillluellt of that end. It is supposed that half the 
children ill the British and Foreign Society's 
chools 
1uay be Inelllhers of the church of Englanù; they 
are ill
tructe(l in a part only of \vhat they should 
helieve and kno\v. It reluains, ho\vever, indisputably 
true, that the only full schenle of teaching in religion 
recogni
ed under the Purlianlentary grant: i
 that of the 
National Society, \vhich is like".ise that of the church. 
20. "rhe ue
t iteHl ,rhich "\"e have to notice i
 one 
\\y}lÎch appears to be 1110re decidedly a deviation frolll the 
church principlc-a slnall yote taken in the estiulutes for 
the benefit of Protestant dissenting n1Ìnisterb, and of 
poor French refugee clergy. "The latter part of this 
grant (,rhich ünlounts for 1838 to Æ3, 1 95) i!"= so èvi- 
dently charitaùle that it hardly raises a question. As 
regards the foriner, it is l)ut in charge of trustees helong- 
ing to the ::5èveral Lodics entitled the r-rhree Denon1Ï- 
nations, one of \vhich is no,v really, though not profess- 
edly, Unitarian. It still retains the Preshyterian naU1e. 
Recently there ,vas a l11o,.eluellt out of Parlialnent 
anlong SOBle of the dissenters in fa.vonr of the discon- 
tinuance of this yote; tIle tl.ustees inlluediately pro- 
tested, and gave their reasons. FroB1 these it appeared 
that the vote operated rather hy ,yay of charity to the 
individuals than effective support to congrega.tions. 
ffhis plea, hov,"ever, lnight l)e considered as tern1Ïnating 
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,,
ith the lives of the present holders; hut, in point of 
fact, it appears that the llloney given ,vas originally a 
part of the private bounty of the cro,vn, ,vhich Parlia- 
lnent inherits in virtue of the ch 7 il-list cOlllpact, and 
n 7 hich therefore luay stand ra.ther in the light of a deLt 
than of a spontaneous gift, ,vith reference to those frolll 
,vhonl at the present tÏJne it inu11ediatel y proceeds. A 
sHuLlI portion of the I-Iouse of C0111111011S divi<led against 
the grant this year, as an infringelnellt of the voluutary 
principle; a very large 111ajority pa
:sed it. 
21. '" e have no,," lllentioned the public acts and prac- 
tices inuuediately bearing upon the question of church 
and state ,yithin the Lorders of England. Negatively, 
indeerl, HIuch 1110re luight be said. "'hile such Inasses 
of our population lie in darkness, and l\"ithout access to 
the ordinances of the church, it 111ight ,veIl ue argued 
that the governn1ent is sadly neglectful of its duty in 
. not 111aking the effort to supply that deficiency. Yet 
this neglect, ho\ycver unfortunate or Llalne,,"orthy, is 
distinct in its nature frolll positive acts done in contra- 
vention of church principles; and is also 1110re easily 
reparahle. 
22. "r e no,v'turn to the reahn of Ireland, ,vhich is less 
ea
ily di
po
ed of, as presenting 11l0re serious an0l11aJies. 
The points for consideration under this head are-the 
Çollege uf l\Iayno oth ; the Regitun Donunl; the N a- 
tional Systenl of Education
 together ".ith a brief re- 
ference to the J{ildare Place Society; the elnploYlnent 
of chaplains'in gaols; and the IH'oposed arrangenlent 
in the ne,v Poor La,v schelue. 
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23. 'fhe 
upport of the Coll
ge of l\IaYllooth ,,?as ori- 
ginally undertaken hy the I
rot(1
tant par1iêunellt of Ire- 
l
llld, ill the anticipation, ,vhich has since proved 
l1lÏserahl y fallacious, that a lllore loyal clas
 of priests 
,yould lJC produced hy a hOllle education than Ly a 
foreign one, and that it gradual n1Ïtigatioll in the fea- 
tures of Irish ROluanislll \\?ould be produced ",hen her 
nlilli
ters ,,?erc no lunger fan1Ïliari
ed ,yith it
 condition 
ill continental countries ",here it rClnaius the religion 
of the state. In
tead uf ,,'hich it has heen found that 
the f
lcility of education at hOll1e has opcnefl the priest- 
hood to a, lo,yer and less cultiyated class, and one Blore 
Ijahle to the influence of 
econdary n1oti\?es. It can 
IHlrdly IJC denied that this is 
 ,rell-luerited disapl'oint- 
])]ent. If the state gi\?es anything of pecuniary supl'ort, 
it should, in cOll
istency, give e\rerythin g. Unless it is 
honl1(1 in con
ciencc to lllaintain the national church as 
God's appointed "ehicle of religious trutll, it :5hould adopt 
a
 its rule the l1UlnlJers and the needs of the seycral clas:ses 
of religiolli
ts; and ill either asp
ct the ClllilU of the 
Itulllan Catllolicb is infinitely the strongf'st. 1 n anlount 
this grant is niggardiy and llll\\'orthy. In principle it 
i:s "T holIv yiciol1s; and it ,yill he a thorn in the side of 
. - 
the State of these countrie
 so long a
 it i
 continued. 
"Then foreigners express their a
tonislllueut at finding 
that ,re su pport in Ireland the Ch
lL'Ch of a s]uall 
Jl1i nOl'i t y, "'C l11a y tell th
nl that '\?C F:U Pl'ort it, on the 
high ground of conscientious neces:--ity, for its truth; 
Lut 110'" 
houJd "e Llu
h at the 
an)e tiule to 
up- 
port an institution, ,,'ho
e avo,yed and legitinHlte pur- 
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pose it is constantly to d
nounce that truth as f
tlse- 
hood! If iudee.l our faith he pledged to the college, 
hy a.lllneans let us acquit oursel'les of the obligation; 
hut it is 111onstrous that '\"e should he the voluntary 
feeders of an estahlislul1ent ,vhich exhibits at once our 
jealous parsÏ1nony, our la x principles, and our erroneous 
calculations. 

--l. 'fhe Regiul11 Donun1 is a gift annually voted in 
parlialuellt for the partial support of Pl'eshyterian n1Ïnis- 
tel'S in Ireland; and a. portion of the participators are re- 
presented as holding .t\xia.n and Sociniall (L)ctrines. This 
heing the case it \\yill in all probability be extensi \"cly COll- 
fessed, that tbe grant, "
ere it at our fi'ee discretion, is 
unjustifiable; \vhile J in another point of vic\v, haying 
heen originally given to those ,vho believed in the 1101y 
'frillity, it serves to illustrate the difficulty in ,vhich 
governulellbs entangle thelllselves, \vhen they covenant 
"rith arhitrary systeuls of opinion, and not uTjth the 
church alone. The opinion passes a ""a y, hut the gift 
relnains. The fault \\TLlS in affixing a condition "Those 
fulfill11ent it did not sufficiently lie ,,
ithin the 
tate's 
jurisdiction to enforce. But its IHtlUe itnports that this 
grant is one ,vhich \\yas established by the sovereign, 
and is inherited by us uuder cOlllpact like that to the 
Protestant dissenting Ininistcrs of England. 
25. "r e COlne next to the g
'ants for the Kilclare Place 
Society, and for the National Systenl of Education 
in Ireland. The foriller \\Y
LS exactly analogous in 
princi pIe to the gl'a.nts no",. ]Üade to the British and 
li"oreign .school Society, the differcnce in detail being, 


. 
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that the !{il(lare Place Society (lid not ]llal
e the Bible 
the exclusÎ\re \rehicIe of religious instruction. They 
concurred, ho,,,"c\Wer, in the lnain point of precluding 
instruction in peculiar (loctrines. As respects the 
latt(
r, 'YC are here concerned not \'rith its practice, but 
its principles. Its original object ,ras to encourage 
ratltpr than to afford a joint education to children of all 
denoIl1Înation
 in Ireland in l1101'a1 and literary instruc- 
tion. 'The foriller "\ras to conlprise as lunch of Scrip- 
ture reading in the forln of extracts as could he agreed 
011 by a board COlllposed fro III the se,reral religious 
denoluillatiolls. 'file funds yotpfl "were intended to huild 
f'chool-hou::;es, supply requi
ites, and afford gratuities to 
de
er\Tillg nHlster8. 'The sc\Weral c)a
ses \vere pern1Ìtted 
to have the use of the school-hou
c:", fur separate reli- 
gious instruction. A certain portion of the ,reek ,vas to 
l)e 
et apart for that ohject. The 13ible, or any catechif'lllS, 
suhjcct to the approhation of the luelnùers of the board 
professing each forn1 respectively, Iuight then he intro- 
duced. 'rhe idra. does llot appèar to have heen that 
the state should supply the people ,rith a ROIDau 
Catholic education, so far as it can he collected froll1 
Lord Stanley's letter to the Duke of Leinster ill 1831. 
'rhere have Leen, ho"wever, practical departures fn.nl1 
that letter, "which "
as as it "\\ ere the charter of the 
systell1, of a very ill1portant kin(l, over and above cases 
of glaring and punishahle abuse. 'fhe plan llon
 pur- 
sued is, to pay salaries instead of gratuities to the 
teacher
; and the aUlount of fees and IOl"al 
ubscriptions 
is, I apprehend, very sIual!. 1'he state, therefòre, 
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is likely to beCOllle the paYlnaster for the ,vhole in- 
struction, and consequently responsible for the ,vhole. 
'rile board have like,vise authorised the introduction of 
the separate instruction during school hours-another 
very itnportant deviation, intended probably to conciliate 
opponents, but not apparently at all rellloving the 
liability to serious objections in point of principle. 
26. \Vhen the Irish Poor La\v Bill of 1837 ,vas under 
di
cussion, a division took place in the House of COl11- 
1110118 against the clause ,vhich authorised the appoint- 
Inent of chaplains to the ,yorkhouses, either of the Esta- 
blished or of the ROlnan Catholic church, or helonging 
to SOUle body of Dissenters. In the Act of the present 
year there is a clause, authori
ing the COlTIn1Ìssioners 
to appoint in any ,,,"orkhouse one chaplain of the church, 
one of the !{olnall Catholic church, aHd one being a 
Protestant Di5senter. 
27. By the Act 50 Geo. I II., cap. 103, sect. 47, and 
again by the Act 7 Geo. I,r., cap. 7 4, 
ect. 68, each and 
every grand jury nlay appoint, and are required to ap- 
point, a chaplain of the established church of England 
and Ireland to the several gaols; and, if they are re- 
quired by the court, to appoint also a Protestant dis- 
senting chaplain; and like".ise, if sitl1ilarly required hy 
the court, to appoint a HOll1an Catholic chaplain. This 
provision has been producti\Te. of serious difficulties in 
practice, \vhich in one ca
e haye been brought under 
the notice of the public. 
28. It is fair, ho,vever, to observe, that, ,vhatever ob- 
jection lnay fairly lie against either of the t\yO last-cited 
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Acts in re
pect of the provi
iollS to ,vhich allusion has 
been Blade, yet the cases of pa.npers confil1etl in ,,'ork- 
houses, and :stilllllore of prisoller
 iUl111urcd in gaols, 
are not to be confounded ,yith those of persons free to 
act for thenu
elves. rrhey have no pecuniary resource:; to 
assist in :5upporting a clergYll1an. rrhey have no po\\'er 
of 10COlllotion to resort to one. It is indeed possible to 
reply, that the latter objection lllay be 111Ct hy giving 
access to a luillistcr : the fonller ,,'ould establish a sinlÎIar 
.. 
clailll on b...halfof all tIle destitute throughuut the king- 
dOlu. Still there reBlains behind a notion, that persons 
confine<l are not fre
 agents-that they are not therefore 
con1petcllt to exercise an Ï1npartial j udgl11cnt in lllat- 
tel'S of religion-and that it 111ight he unfair, and in the 
nature of 
eduction rather than conversion, to take ad- 
vantage of their dependent position for the purpose of 
ljringing theln oyer to the church. rrhere is 1110re of 
sho\v than substallce in such a charge. If no telnporal 
fayours folIo,," the reception of the ordinances of the 
church, I see nothing to render it Ï1npure; hut the fore- 
going reluarks Inay sho\\1' that if, in a spirit of indul- 
gence, the
e enachuel1ts he nlade for ,,'orkhouses and 
prisons, th
y do Hot establish a precedeut frol11 n'hich 
general elldo\yn1ent can fairly be deduced. 
29. "r e ha,.e no,," concluded our reyie,,' of the practice 
of go,'erIlIlleut throu
hout the United I
ingduln, in re- 
ganl to the duty of yielding its exclusive support to the 
church. And, chequered as is the picture it presents, 
,ye Blust next contenlplate one of a colouring yet nlore 
unsatisfilct()ry to the eye \vhich ù,vells ,,'ith desire 011 
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the picture of religious unity, and on the authority and 
fixedness of public institutions, as anlong the }ulInall 
instrulnellts of pro1110ting it. "r e are to consider ho,,", 
throughout the various colonial dependencies of the 
British Cro,vn, their respective governlllents, and the 
corresponding deparhuel1ts at hOllIe, are no\\? regu- 
lating their conduct ,,?ith respect to the support and 
propagation of religion. "r e shall have to revie\y the 
cases of the Canadas, of the diocese of Nova Scotia, 
and Prince Edn'ard's Island in particular; of the 
"T e
t Indies, in respect both to c}
urch and to school 
establislunents, and cOI1Iprising ,yithin theulseh r es 111any 
varieties; of the Au
tralían colonies, ""here vicious prin- 
ciples have recently assu111ed the forIll of a systenl, and 
obtained the sanction of la,v: and, lastly, of the East 
Indies under the Act of 1833. 
30. 'Ve luay, ho,,?ever, rell1ark, that although the colo- 
nies are lllore spotted than the U llited Kingdonl ,,,ith the 
recognition of religious disunion in the ecclesiasticaì 
policy of the state; yet, on the other hand, ,ve have not 
the saIne degree of responsibility to then} ,vhich ,,"e have 
to\varùs the people at hOllIe, because they are not placed 
in the saIne closenes
 of natural union and depend- 
ence. The relations in \\?hich ,ye stand to the colonies 
are very varIOUS. "rhe po"
er of the state to retain thenl 
in political connection ,vith this country is luuch less, 
nay, the right is 111uch 1110re indetern1Ìnate, than tb05C 
,,'hich it po
sesses over all persons residing ,,
ithin the 
naturallill1Ìts of these reahlls. 
'hose ,,,ho repair to thenl 
often do it under such circulnstauces, and sneh a SCllse 
S 
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of civil equality, and "rith such inadequate instruction 
respecting the church, that they do uot brook the idea 
of "rhat they l\Tongly deen1 a preference given to par- 
ticular opinions for political purposes. In all ,yhich is 
no\v to be set do\vn, there is no Lhlllle intended, generally 
speaking, to ,vhat has Leen 111erely pe1"ndtted; but only 
,,,,here there has been a sacrifice of our onrn national 
conscience, by a participation in the doing of ,,,,hat it 
COl1delllUed. 
31. rraking, fir
t, the North AUlericall di\Tision of the 
British colonies, ".e find that in the colony of U prer 
Canada there are endo\ved rectories of the church of 
England, "r hich ,,"ere constituted by illstrulnent
 uuder 
tl!t
 great sea], to the nU111her of fifty-
ix, during the 
adnlinistration of Sir John ColLorne.* Glebes, aver- 
aging about four hundred acre
 of ,,,ild lands, ,vere 
annexed to each. 'rhere are tnrenty-five l'lergY1l1en of 
the Presl)yterian body ill cOllnection \",itlt the church of 
Scotland, receiving allu"(111ce
 generally- of 571. each 
frOln govennneut, under authority of Lord Aberdeen's 
despatch, 22tHl FelJruary, 183J. 'l'here are tnTelve 
n1Ìllisters of the united 
Yllod of Upper Canada, re- 
ceiving goverl1111ent allo,\yances of ahout 631. each, under 
authority of Lord l
ipou'8 despatch of 
2nd 
ov., 1832. 
'l"here 
lre thirty !{OUHlll Catholic ]l1illi
ters receiving 
501. each aUlluaUy; aud 1001. is paid to their Lishop as 
a l)ension. 'rIte "r esleyan l\Iethodists receÎ\Te 7001. 
annually. 
* Vide Parliamentary Paper, No. 391, of 183G; and the History of 
the C hUl'ch in Upper Canada, by the Rev. \Y. Bettl'id ge, Rectol' of 'V ood- 
stock in that Colony. London, 1838. 
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32. rrhe proceeds of the clergy reserves, for Upper 
Canada, appear to have been, in 1836, as follo,ys : 
Rents of leaserl clergy reserves æ2141 
Interest on sales of ditto . 2163 
Dividends on proceed8 of sales, vested in England 655 


Total æ4959 
The church expenditure, on account of these funds, 
\'
as 58301.; heside
 ,vhich ,,"e find a charge on the 
casual and territorial revenues of 27651. 'I'his charge 
is to be dirninished by deaths, and by any increase in 
the funds of the reserves. 
"r e find, at the saIne tilue, the charges for other 
bodies standing tInts: 
For the Presbyterian clergy of the Scotch 
church æ 1541 
For the united synod 6D9 
For the ROBull1 Catholic Church, including 1001. 
paid as a pension to the Lisl10p . 1600 
For the "r eEleyans . . 700 
33. In Upper Canada there is a feeling, alllong the 
deI110Cratic party, in favour of devoting the clergy re- 
serves to }HlrpOSes of education. A Bil1, professedly 
for tha1- purpose, ,vas rejected, ill 1835, by the coun- 
cil. In 1836, ho,rever, it 'Y3S proposed in the As- 
selll hly to divide then1 alllo
g the churches of Eng- 
land, Scotland, ROIne, the "r esleyans, and the Baptists. 
A strong opposition to this project "
as Inade on behalf 
of the church, and like,vise from 3 sentÎ1nent, ,vhich 
a Pl)eared to obtain considerable prevalence, that the 
82 
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rescrres should be llladè applicable to all Prote
tant 
reJigious C01l1111unitie:", hut that the church of ROtHe 
should not be allo,red to participate in thcn1. 'rIte 
schenle failed. In 1837 a sugge
tion of T...ord l-tipon'
, 
that the reserves should he re-vested ill the cro\vu, ,vas 
tak
ll up, but ,vas lost in the .i\s
enlhly hy a single ,
otc. 
I t had been propu
ed in 1832 and 1833, hut \\rithout 
taking effect. 'fhe Icgislati\
e council has declared a 
conviction that the (luestioll canllot arrive at a settlelnent 
in tllt
 province. 
34. In the colony of Lo,vcr Canada, the llishop of 
l\Iontreal aud certain rectors, in llUluber about si
 or 
seven, are pai(l by annual vote of l">arlia111eut. FroB1 the 
saUle source a. I{Oll1ëUl Catholic ùi
hop recei \res 10001. 
annually. It is under
tood that the ,,yh01e of these votes 
are to tern1illate \\"ith the lives of the existing holders. 
1\t the cession of the province the rights of the I{olnau 
Catholic church generally ""cre confirlued, and it rc- 
J11ains in possession of large and valuable landed pro- 
perty, and also of the tithe, subject to an exception 
,,
here the occupier is a Prote
tant, in ,\"hich 
ase he is 
exell1 pt. 
35. By the Constitutiolla11\.ct of 179 l, in cOllfornlity 
,vith the tenor of ancient instructions to goycrnors to 
lllake provision every,,'here for the \,"orship of the church, 
one seventh part of all ,rild land
 ,,,,ere directed to be set 
apart, tlluler the title of clergy reser\"e
, as 
ettlenH
nts 
should extend. As they ,vere fòund to rell1ain uncul- 
tivated, and thus to inlpede the general progress of the 
districts in ,,'hich they "
el'e placed, a ponrer has been 
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takcn by Act 7 and 8 Geo. IV" chap. 62, of selIing 
then}, and lluhling the procee<1
 for the benefit, according 
to the tenllS of the Act of 1791, of a Protestant clergy. 
'fhis provision extends to both th
 Canadas. 'fhcre 
has been 111uch contro,'ersy upon the question, ,,,hethel' 
thi
 phrase includes the clergy of the church of Scut- 
land. In conforlnity ,yith an opinion given by the hnv 
on-ieers of the cro,,'n at hOlne in the year 1819, it has 
of late been held that they are so included: and a SUIH 
of 5001., the intere
t of moneys arising out of the sale 
of clergy reselTes in IJo,ver Canada, has been applied 
to the support of Pre:-;hyterian n1Ïnisters. 
36. In Lo,yer Canada a very large stun is charged for 
1836, under the head of education, no less than 31,0001. 
'fhere are no paYlnents frol11 colonial funds to any reli- 
gious c0l1ll11union. The sales of reserves have produced 
31,0851. (stock 3 per cents.), a portion of the interest of 
,,'hich is applied to the church of Scotland. About -l001. 
a- year still rel11aÌns unappropriated, having l)een realised 
only \yithill the last fc,v 1110nth8. 1'1he cro,yn is precluded 
frol11 assenting to any act lrhich alters the di
po
ition 
.. of the reserves, until copies of it shall ha.ve lain on the 
tables of lJoth Houses of Par1ian1ent for forty days; 
and any address froB1 either IIouse during that interval 
is to render such as
ent unla,,'ful. 'fhe ,,'1101e suùject 
has ùeen referred hy the colonial departIllent to the 
local legislatures, ,,,ith the understanding that they arc 
tu have the initiative in any lllf'aSUres for altering the 
present legal dispositions. 
37. In the colony of Ne,,'foundland the clergyu1en of 
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the church have no paYUlents fro111 the colony itself. 
The archdeacon i
 paid 3001. frOll} the parlialllen tary 
estÌlnate. The Ronlan Catholic hi
hop has" 51. froll1 the 
saIne sonrce. A grant of eight acres of land has lately 
been Inade for the erection of a RonulD Catholic cathe- 
dral. I t is stated, by partÌe
 connected ,yith the co- 
Jony, that the contributions of the l
ornan Catholics of 
Nen T foul1dland to the support of their l)ishop and clergy 
anlount in value to not le
s than 60001. or 7000/. 
annually. · 
38. 'l'here is no ecclesiastical charge upon the colony 
of Prince Ed\yard's I
land, as appears by tIle returns of 
the year 1837. The lllÌssionaries of the church are 
paid by the Soeiety for the Propagation of the GospeL 
"fhere is a vote of 1001. pe'J. anl1u,n frot1l the British 
IJarlialuent for a Preshyterian n1Ìnister. 'There ,yere 
in this colony certain church-lands, in the proportion 
of 130 acres to each to"Tn
hip of 20,000. Instructions 
,,'ere sent frol)} the Colonial Dcparhnellt during the 
secretary
hip of 1\lr. Spring Rice, to tlJt
 effect that 
a })lan should be })l'oposed for selling the lands. 
'he 
AsseuI1Jly and Council pas
ed a Lilll10t only directing , 
the sale uf the lands, but appropriating the proceeds 
to the purposes of general eùucation. rrhis bill 'W'HS 
as
ented to at hU111C in the year 1836. On a renlol1- 
btrance frolll the Society lor the l
ropagation of the 
Gospel, the Society ""as infornled that the Royal assent 
had been given under an erroneous ilnpressioll, t]1at the 
Colonial Act ,,,,as ill conforn1Ìty ,,,,ith the instructioll
 
of the Colonial Deparhnent. 
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39. In the colony of N e,\" Bruns\vick the clergy of 
the church of England are paid by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel; and those of the Scottish 
c]lurch luainly by their congrega.tions. The Asseluhly 
ga\re in 1836 nearly 10,0001. for education; but there 
is no vote of any kind for religious purposes, except a 
paYlnent of 50l. jJer annUln on the recently granted 
cÌ\-illist, for a Presbyterian n1Ìni
ter. 
There are lands in this colony set a part for purposes 
of religion, anlounting to uIHvards of 50,000 acres; 
they are entirely unproductive, and no act, I lJelieve, 
has been passed to pertuit thell1 to be sold. 
The archdeacon receive
 3001. a-year, a grant ,vhich 
is included in the parliaUlentary estÏ1llate. 
40. I n the culony of Nova Scotia the public expendi.. 
ture, taken for the year 1836, exhibits a charge of76001. 
under the head of the Ecclesiastical Deparhuent. Of 
this stun 68301. consisted of salaries to the bishop and 
clergy, of ,vhich 61501. ,vas granted on the parlia- 
lnelltary estÏInate. One vote of 751. is for a Presby- 
terian n1Ïnj
ter. rrhe colony itself is at no public 
charge ,,,hatever. 
Before the year 1831, the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel received, by annual vote of Par- 
lialuent, 16,000l. for the support of the church in 
North AU1erica. In that year it ,vas deteru1ined by 
the Colonial Del'arhnellt that the vote should be 'rith- 
dralrn at the rate of 25 per cent. annually; the effect 
of lrhich ,,'ould have been its total extinction in 1835. 
L'Jrd 
tanley, ho".ever, \vhiJe Colonial Secretary, lllade 
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an arrangen1ent for continuing the yote at the rate of 
4000/. annually, 
uLject only to gradual dill1Ïllution as 
the luissionaries in receipt of it Illigl!t die or resign. For 
1838 it alnuuuh; to 35001., ,vhich i
 app1it'cl, through 
the Society, entirely to the colony of Nova Scotia. 
41. 
\.8 respects the "r cst Indian colonies, t\\
O bishops, 
and a certain nUlllhrr of clergy, art' provided for thenl 
by an Act of the IUlJ}crial Parli:llllcllt passed in the 
year 1825; and they are (lh.idcd into t\\
O diocese
, 
under the 
ees of .Jéunnica and J}arhadoe
. No funds 
are ,'oted hy the Il1lperial I)arlialncllt in support of any 
other religious denon1Ìllation for the "r e:4 Indies. A 
. vote, hou.e,.er, ,,'as taken in the year 1835, for the 
prolllotion of "nloral and religious education on liheral 
and conlprehensi,.e principlc
," in c0l11pliance ".ith the 
tenns of the fifth pal'lialllentary resolution for the aho- 
litioll of 
laverr. 'rhe anlount ,ras at first 20,000/., 
and it ".as distrihuted indifffl'cntly to thp societies con- 
nected ,,-ith the church of England, to those acting 
for different ùoòÌes of Prote
tant separati
ts, to the 
l}rcshyterians, and to the trustees of the l\Iicu charity, 
,,'ho proceed upon the plan of t1l{
 ]Jritish and l
"oreign 
School 80cietv ill EnO'land. 'rItev have \
ery laro'c 
., b . . b 
funds at their dispo
al, ,,-hich haye (l(,culllldated unller 
a LC(-1ucst lllorc tItan a century old, gi\'en origina1Jy 
for the purpose of redCf.'1l1ing negro sla,'cF. In the 
principle of this distl'ilnltion the ('hurch has heen placed 
on a leyel ,,,itb all other religious Lodies IUH'ing orgal)
 
,,'ith ,,'hich tIle gOyernJ11ent could negociate. Its de- 
tails"have been 8uch as considerahly to JÏ1nit her agency. 
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'fhe Society for the Propagation of the GO
l)e 1 offered 
in 1b35 to expend 10,0001. on school
, to Ineet as llluch 
frolli the govenllnent fund. 'rhe dissenting societies 
only tendered one-third of the total expense to 11e in- 
curred; yet the governnlcnt took the n"orse ternls, and 
thus produced by the 10,0001. a total outlay of 15,0001., 
instead of 20,0001., 'Y}lich it ,yould hayc ùee}), had the 
proposal of the Propagation Society Leell accepted. 
42. In the colony of .Jau1aica, the charge of the eccle- 
siastical estahlislllllent, according to the returns of 1 f:,36, 
defrayed hy the colony itseH: i:s 14,2201., currency, or he- 
t\veen ö0001. and 90001. sterling; 2401. currency \yas 
\"oted for a. Scotch church, and 6011. for the Presby- 
terian institution. In the year 1837 a disposition ,yas 
declared to e
tend consiùerably the pecuniary aid gi,'cu 
to that church, and a Colonial act has passed, appointing 
cOllllnissiollers ,yho are a uthorised to prepare 
u lJ(1i- 
visions of parishes, and to propose then1 to the Asseulhly 
as suhjects for ecclesiastical endo\YJl1cnt in connection 
,rith the church of Ellgland. It is not yet clear ,yhat 
aUloullt of suLstantire results is likely to he reali
ed. 
13. I n the island of 1\1 auritius there is a joint endo,,"'- 
Inent of the English and the ROlllan churclles. 'rIte for- 
IllCr appears to Le 
upported to the extent of 1081l. (in 
1836), and the latter reCeiYéS 2520/. 'rhe n1Ìnisters 
of the one class are tern1ed "('ivil Chn plains;" those 
of the other" R0l11an Catholic Clergy." 
4-1. In tIle colony of British Guiana, district of Deule- 
rara, there is a pulJlic colonial provision for religion, 
alllounting ill the year 1836 to 22081. 'fhere is a 
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division into parishes, 
0111e of ,vI1Ïch have luinisters of 
the church of England, ,\"hile S0111e are connected l\"ith 
the Scotch church. 'fhere is also a l'aY111ent to a 
Dutch Inil1ister in George To,,"n. In the district of 
llerhice there is a parish-church, ,,,,ith several chapels. 
No notice appears to he taken of any religious COlll- 
111ul1ity other than the church. 
45. In the colony of Trinidad, there ""as expended (in 
the year 1835) 8601. on account of the church of Eng- 
land, and 2--1871. on dccount of the c}lurch of Roule. 
46. In the colony of St. Lucia, there arc oue English 
and three R01l1all Catholic churches. The rector 
receives 3001. per annUll1. T,,"o of the ROlnan Catholic 
clergyulen recei ye together 11,000 francs. 
47. III the colony of Grenada, there is certain land 
belongiug to the ROll1an Catholic church, and there ""as 
an enùo""luent, renlaining froll1 the period ,vhell the 
}i
rench had po
ses
ion of the colony, for a H01l1an Catho- 
lic priest, ,vhich, in consequence of an interual 
chisn1, 
has recently, I helieve, ùeen ".itbdnu,"n. 
48. In the colony of Antigua, there is a charge of 
25551. for the year 1836. It does not appear that auy 
})art of this sunl IS given to any conullulliol1 other than 
the church. 
49. In the colony of narbadues, there appears, for the 
year 1836, a charge for the established clergy (as they 
are denon1Ìllated) of 36ô61., ùesides one of 533/. for 
the central school éstablishnlent, and paYlnel1ts to the 
chaplains of the council and house of asseul1)ly, and of 
the gaol, respectively. 
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50. In the colony of the Bermudas, the ecclesiastical 
expenditure ror 1837 aUloullted to 17831. Three hun- 
dred pounds is dra".n frol11 hOlne for the archdeacon, of 
,y}1Ïch 2001. is frol11 the funds of the state. The colony 
expended in the year ahove cited 1533/. on five clergy- 
nlen of the church, including the archdeacon. There 
is an allo,yance under the head of " 111i
cel1aneous civil 
services," to one Presbyterian n1Ïnister. 
51. In the colony of St. Christopher's, there are nine 
varishes, of ,vhich the rectors are variously paid; but I 
find no trace of any payulent except to the church. 
52. In the Bahalnas, the charge for 1836 is 1915l. 
There is no account of any paYlnent but to the churcb. 
'The sanle appears to be the case ,vith IIonduras, 
St. 'Tincent, l\Iont
erra.t, and Tobago. 
53. In D01l1inica, there are SOlne paYlnents to the Ro- 
I1lan Catholic clergy, but it does nut appear ,vhether 
they are froll1 a colonial fund. There is a rector of the 
English church, ,vho receives 2601. frOll1 that source. 
'fhe returns at present ill this country are, as rest)ects 
the "rest Indian colonies, for the 1110St part extrellleJy 
defective; hut the facts, so far as they are cited above, 
are derived fro111 the InOfo't authentic sources to "Thich 
access can he had. 
51. Our estabIislunents in the l\Iediterrauean require 
but a very brief notice. At Gibraltar, the chaplain 
receives 3001. froB1 goverluueÚt, the vicar apostolic of 
the ROluan church has 1001. 'fhe total charo'e is- 
b 
church of England --1651., church of ROHle I 961. 'rhe
e 
tll110UlltS are for 1 b37. 
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55. In the i
1and of l\Ialta, the ancient IloIllêUl Catholic 
cstahli
llIllent reluains. .f\n alh"yallCP of-5-1/. is llli.Hlc 
by the goverlllncnt. to a llonuul Catholic garrison chap- 
lain. In ,raUetta there is a. cJergyuHul of the church, 
"yith 380/. per annnn1. 'rite naU1C vf 1\Ialta likc,\'i
e 
suggests the question connected ,,,ith the tributes of 
respect paid lJY the govprUluent to Itoll1an CathoJic 
festivals in the 
hape of lllilitary salutes; theyappPHr 
to illvohye a principll} the saIne in substance as that of 
direct pecuniary aid." 
56. 'Ihe Ionian islands arc inhabited hy a population 
of 200,000 natÏ\'es and 12,000 strangers. 'rIte Greek 
church is con
iòered the e
tahlislllnel1t of the islalld
. 
It has 2242 churches and chapels, and 898 priests 
(1837). 'rhcir salaries alllouut to 99261. Tbere 
ar(' thirteen J
atin chnrchc:-., ,yith 8alarie
 of 10101. 
'fhcre are three Euglish churches. The puhlic charge 
of the islands for the e("cle
iastical e
tablisl11nellts 
aUlounts to 2-1'79/.; of this the !{olnan and English 
churches partake. It lllay Le right to Jllcntioll that 
there havt."' IJcen at differcnt tiulcs certain nHlrk
 vf 
conllllullioll lJct\\ycen thl' Oriental churches and that of 
our o"'n country.* 
57. 'rhe still infant settlelneut of "T cEtern Au
tl'alia. 
i
 fed hy a parlialuelltary ,'ote, in ,,'hich i
 cOllllH'i
ed 
a provision for a colonial chaplain. In South Aus- 
tralia, ,,'hich is governed under a (
onllllission, con- 
stituted hy .i\ct in 1835, the voluntary systeul is alone 


* Palmcr on th
 Çh
lreh, P. I, eh. i
, scct. I. 
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contelnplated. No part of the puùlic resources is, or is 
to be, applied to religious purposes. rfhis.... \ct, it is 
right to observe, passed under the revie\v, and recei \Ted 
either the approval or the allon'"ance, of several successi vc 
colonial 
ccretaries. In the late project for colollising 
Nc\v Zealand, enlbodied during the session of 1838 in 
a bill, but no,," stifled or suspended in consequence of 
its rejection on the second reading, the principle of in- 
discrin1inate estahli
lllllellt "'"as adopted, but ,,'ith a 
special provision for the appoillhnellt of a bishop of the 
church of England. It i
 instructive to observe, an1Ìdst 
thickening gloo111, the last flashes of a light once as 
ahundant and generally recognised, as it is no,v stinted 
and despi
ed. 
58. Great nUlulJers of RUlnan Catholic convicts ,,,ere 
sent fro III the U uited J{ingdoul to the penal colonies 
of .... \ustralia. They had been furnished in Ireland 
,,-ith gaol chaplains at the expense of their counties; 
ana it seell1ed a natural consequence, that a. sin1Ïlar 
pro\-ision should be Inade for thelll after their trans- 
porta.tion. It "pas Blade accordingly. But then this 
population \vas so n1Ïxed "up ,,-ith the free portion of 
the colonial cOl1l1nunities, antI so luany individua.ls "yere 
daily passing frorn the one to the other, that the line 
of principle, ,vhich, as SOllIe luay be inclined to think, 
separate
 the t,yO killd:s of 
upport, \ras overlooked, 
and, several years ago, a clainl began to be urged upon 
the Colonial ])epartn1ent fOl' the endo'VU1ellt of ROluan 
Catholic chaplains in proportion to the R0111i.ln Catholic 
population. It ,,-as recogllised in principle as an ell- 
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dO'\"lnent. Arrallgenlents ""ere Blade ,yhile 1\lr. Spring 
Rice ,,,,as Secretary of State for 
ending out four 
additional chaplains, and three catechists, of the ROlnan 
church. Lord .Aberdeen found these arrangelllents 
luaturcd, but not executed; they had his approbation, 
and took eflect. 
59. l\Ieasures of a lnore systell1atic description quickly 
follo,,'cd.* Thc gorernor of Nen" South "r ales })1'0- 
!)oßcd to his council. a schclue, \\'hich is eluLodied in 
an Act pas
ed 29th July, 183ß, "to pronlote the Lnil(l- 
iug of churches anù chapeI
, and to provide for the 
luinisters of religion, in Ne,," South "Tales." It pro- 
vides that, "There a SHIll of at least 3001. has been 
raised hy private contribution, and applied tOl'''ards the 
luilding of a church or chapel, and ,,'here neccsf'ary a 
d ""ell ing, a SUUl 111ay be issued frOll1 the colonial fund:;: 
not e
ceeding the aUlount of such private contribution, 
nor exceeding the sunl of 1000l. A larger sunl nIftY, 
ho,,"eyer, lJC applied by the governor, ".ith the advice 
and consent of the legislatÌ\.e council. 
60. Like,,"isp ,,'here 100 adults subscribe a declaration 
of their desire to a.ttend any propo
ed church or chapel,. 
the governor luay allo,v the n1Ïni
ter 1001. a-year. If 
200 shall subscribe, then 1501. a-year. If 500 shall 
suhscribe the declaration, then 2001. a-year lllay be 
allo,red. And there is a pO"ger of issuing 100l. a-year 
".hen le
:, than 100 subscribe, gÎ\"en to the gO\gernor, 
subject to the consent of the execllti ve council. "'here 


* A full account of them is contaiueù in the Parliamentary Papers, 
No. 112 of Session 1837, and No. 75 of Session 1838. 
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there is no church or chapel the governor lnay issue 
any StUll not exceeding lOOt. a-year, to lneet an equal 
anlount of private contributions. The governor and 
executive council DULY ,vithdra\v the stipend, if they 
tlJÏllk that the l1lÏnister's duties have been culpably or 
,vilfully neglected. Thi
 Act dra\vs no distinction 
nrhatever betnreell any religious societies, except by the 
use of the tenlls, "Churches or Chapels," ,vhich pro- 
bably ,vould be understood to iInply, that the body 
seeking the aid of the state lnust suhn1Ït to the nanle, 
at least, of Christianity. Regulations ,vere published 
in Ne,," South "Tal
s, dated 4th October, 1836, setting 
forth the English, Scottish, and Run1Ísh churches, as 
the special objects of these provisions, but adding that 
applications frOll} allY other denon1ination of Christians 
,,"ill be taken into consideration, according to the special 
circlullstances of each ca
e. 
61. rrhe enacÌlnents of this IllPasure appear to have 
been popular in N e\v South 'V ale
, so far as any evi- 
dence contained in the parliaUlentary papers ,viII enable 
us to fornl a conclusion. A considerable l1u111ber of 
clergynlell haye been settled, under its provisions, in 
connection \vith the church, the Presbyterian, and the 
ROlnan Catholic_ l)odie
. rrhe n1Ìni
ters and elders of 
the Presbytery of Nen r South "Tales* "approach" 
Lord Glenelg, the Colonial Secretary C,vriting on the 
27th July, 1837), "\\Tith 'loaning-led jeelings (if {!;J"afi- 
tude and joy," to request that he "Till tranSBlit their 


Paper, No. 75, 1838, p. 14. 
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thanks 
o the throne; and they trust that 
uprelnacy 
ari
ing fr OIl 1 a. 111onopoly of state ind ulgences and ap- 
poillhllent
, eXl'ende(l on one church to the pr
juclice 
and depression of other (Ohurches, ,,'"ill no longer exist 
under these }lulicioll:; llnd in'J}{lJotial reg'ulatioulJ'o" And 
Dr. Lang, a J}rèsbyteriall Inini
ter, in his ,,'"ork on 
N e,," South "r ales, ha;;; ,,'annly eulogised the abovc- 
Inentioned U1casure. * 'rhus is the state estahlisllluent 
of the !{OllUUl Catholic church actively supported by 
. 
a hody ,yllich, in it
 origin, contended that it had lost 
the essence of a church, and) in consequence, broke 
off the channel through ,,'"hich the apo
tolical conllni
- 
sion had been conveyed: and thus are the principles of 
the lleforlnation contra vcned by its professed adlnirer". 
ü2. 'fhcrc has been con
ideraLle dissension in Ne\v 
South "Tales respecting a 
chool systelll; lJut as the 
(}uc:-;tion "'"as, ".hether the gOYCrUluellt Ehould e
taLlish, 
according to 
ir l{ichard I
ourke's ,,
i
he
, that of the 
DIILlin l
oal'd, or should afford illdi
crilninatc aid to 
all COllll11Ullions, and since the latter ,vas the ground 
taken hy the Protestanh; of the colony, it is need]ess 
to pursue the details. rrhere is no sClnhlance, in (tHY 
part of these arrangelucnts, of it true and sonnel con- 
ception of the conscientious functious of gorernluent 
in Blatter:' of religion. For silllÏlar reasons, ,,'"e need 
not dptail the proccedings in Van Diclllen's Land; they 
have been clu
ely analogous in thcir general tendency 
to thOSè of Ne,v South "r ales, and the 
i.lll1e principle 
. 


* Dr. Lang on Transportatiun anrl Colonization, 11 2-11, note. 
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0' indiscrill1Ïllate recognition and as:sistance has been 
established; the gO\Ternor not being, ho,vever, in this 
instance the prÌIne 1l10\Ter, but a "Tilling instrull1e.nt. 
And the accounts fronl Van Dielllen's Land present 
a relllarkaLle testÏ1llony, ,vhich is extracted in the foI- 
lo\ving passage frolH a dispatch of Colonel Arthur's,* 
dated 26th January, 1836 :- 
"The ROluan Catholics have hitherto been a very 
inconsiderable body in this COllllllunity, possessing one 
very rude chapel in I-Iohart 'fo,vn, and a school in 
connection ,vith it. 'fhe arrival of Dr. Polding, 110""- 
eyer, has excited a degree of energy "Thich has given 
then1 a 111 ore influential appearance, and has had the 
effect of J.ecalling 
'O}}ìe 1)e)'
'on8 ,vho had been in the 
liaúit of attending the estaúlislzed clau.cll." Dr. Polding, 
it should be observed, ,vas the ROll1an Catholic bishop 
sent out to Nen r South "'ales by the governlnent. 
63. Upon the other hand, there is 
ome evidence "rhich 
appears to sho,v that it is "Tant of inforl11ation and 
reflection, rather than indifference, "yhich ,ve ]lave to 
Jal11ent in the case before us. An address presented to 
the bishop of Australia in June, 1836, frolll 111any of 
the 1l10st influential persons of Ne\v South "'ales, 
speaks as follo,,,"s :-t 
"'Ve look upon the erection of tllese colonies into 
an eph;cojJal see, and the appointInellt of yourself to be 
t11e first bishop, as (an) additional proof of I-lis l\It
esty' s 
paternal \vatchfulness O\Ter the "
e]fare of the rell10test 
portions of his don1Ïniolls, and of his detern1Ïnation to 
* Paper 112, Session 1837,1).70. t Ibid. p. 58. 
T 
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uphold here those sacred principles to ,yhieh England 
O\VCS, under Providence, the pure and elevated tone of 
her lllorality, her civil freedo1l1, the dOlllestic peace she 
has so long enjoyed, and her pre-cn1Ïllence an10ng the 
nations of the earth." 
Again, it i
 
atisfactory to find the Inini
ter
 anrl 
lncnlbers of the "r esleyan l\Iethoùist body in Ne"r 
South "Tale
 addressing the bishop of .J.\.ustralia, on his 
return to the colony in 1836, and declaring tha.t,* 
, 
" firlHly and conscientiously attached, as a hoùy, to the 
united 
hureh of England and Ireland, as by la"7 esta- 
hlished, ,re canllot hut rejoice in erery 11lCaSUre ".l1Ïch 
pronlises to extend the usefulness and to increase the 
prosperity of that ycucraòle hierarchy." 
64. rfhe "'hole tone of these ad(h'esses does the highest 
honour to those \vho have franled and subscribed thenl. 
I t is likcn-ise due to that distinguished person, Sir 
George Arthur, that in tracing the lllelancholy progress 
of false principles, follo,viug naturally upon the neglect 
and ahu
e of sound ûlle:s, '"rye should oùserve, he does 
not appear to have belicycd that he "'as placing other 
rcligious cOIlul1unions 011 a footing' ,,'ith the church of 
England.rl
 "... e have no fears for the church of 
:l1g- 
lanel ill her COIn petition ,,,ith the delloll1Ïuational bodies 
:u'ound hel'. It is for the 
tate, for the political 
ociety 
of these colonies, that reasouaùle apprehensions 11lay he 
entertaille,l, ",hen they arc 
eell to aSSUllle radically 
faIsp princi pIes a
 their foundation. 
G5. U udel' the ..L\ct fur the renen'al of the East India 


*Paper 112, 1837, p. 59. 


'f' Ibid. p. C9. 
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COlnpany's Charter in 1833, there is specific legislation 
"Tith regard to the church, and a provision is introduced 
alJo\ving of the endon-Inellt or support of any IJOùy of 
Christians fronl the funds of the goverUluellt. In a 
Parlialuental'Y paper of August, 1836,* "ye ha\Te an 
account of the practice in the East Indies under thi
 
clause. It hence appears, that in the three presidencies 
n systenl of threeíòld endo\vJl1ent has been established: 
its ohjects are, the church, the church of Scotland, ana 
the church of HOllie. The expense incurred is as 
follo\\ys :- 


Church. Preshyterians. IRoman Cat1wlics. 


Bengal (sicca rupees) . 

Iadras & 
Bombay. . . . . 
Sincapore,Prince of\\r ates' } 22,932 
I "land, and )Ialacca 
8-11,615 1 6j,OM I 16,697 - 


457,116 
206,562 
] j.3,OO.1 


22,-111 
21,9-14 
21,685 


4,800 
5,922 
4,080 


I,S9j 


At 2s. the gicca rUl)ee . . f:S4,161 1 Os. Æ6,504 6s. 1:1,669 }.h. 


60. "rhis is certainly a Inelancholy picture. "\Ve find 
an [nnple aIlo\\'ïuH'C of the false principle on the part of 
the Indian 
xecutive; but an illllount of funds dispensed 
to the established churches, a
 cOlllpared \vith those given 
to the church of ROBle, are greatly out of proportion, it 
is conjectured, to the relative l1lunLers attached to the 
severaì COlnnlUllions. r\nd 
uch an arrangclllellt really 
gi\'cs plausibility to the charge often and uujustly Blade, 
that Illoncy and not principle is the object of solicitude 


* Sess. 1836, No. 536. 


T2 
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,,'hh the friends of the connection l>et,veen the church 
and the state. 
67. 'rhere is another branch of the religious conduct 
of the l
ritish gOyerluuellt in India, ,,,hich involves 
1uatter of the highest Î1nportancc-nan1ely, its alleged 
])articipation in the idolatrous rites of the IIiudoo "
or- 
shi p, by the coerced attelldanee of its servants at their 
crIehration, n
 ,rell as a pecuniary concern in the 111a- 
nagenleut. The facts of this case arc not yet fully in tIlc 
. 
])os
esi;ìion of the public, hut it seenl
 to bear a lnelan- 
choly anrl a,rful aspect.* It does not, ho"Tever, entpr 
into the scope of these rClnarks to deal fully \\
ith the 
l11erits, because if the allegations should be ,,
hony 
substantiated, although a I110St heavy charge ,yould lie 
against us, it ,,,ould illvoh
e us rather in the sin of 
]laving acted against the light of our onTIl principles 
than in that of ha,'ing aùopted others; for the only 
principle
 by ,vhich, as such, the Juaintenance of 
idolatry can be vindicated, are 1110re 111011strous than as 
yet, it Inay Le hopeù, "'C could Lear to contclupIate. It 
is high]y gratifying to add, that, if a j udglllcnt Iuay lJe 
fOrll1ed fro111 the recent declarations of the President of 
the Board of Control t and of the Priu1e l\Iinister, in 
Parlialllellt, a ::5peedy and t'ffectual ternlillation is to lJe 
put to the
e ill-oluened practices. 
68. In suunning up it 111ay be obseryed, that there are 


* See U The Connection of the East India Company's Gon
l'nment with 
the Superstitions, &c. of India," Hatchards. 1838. 
t Speech of Sir JOhll Hobhouse, July 26, 1838, and of Lord Melbourne, 
J ul)' 24, ] 838. 
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SOllle 11laterial distinctions to be taken ,rith respect to 
the different relations of our colonies to the lllother 
country. SOBle of thell1 are the adopted children of the 
ell1pire, ,vhich have bern received into it ".hen already 
adult, n'ith their On?ll fixed institutions, or at least ,vith 
a prevalent religion different fron1 that estabJished at 
hOIl1e. Such are, for eXêunple, LO'lrer Canada, Trinidad, 
l\Iauritius, l\Ialta, thp Ionian Isles. To refrain fro111 
rooting up ,vhat ,ve found enjoying a
1 actual existence 
in law', is very different fronl encouraging or assisting 
that ,yhich is nen'Iy proposed. The secular rights of 
the ROlnan Catholic church in Lo,ver Canada ,yere a 
part of the original contract, in this case a real one. 
And this adn1Ìssion rloes not involve any ans,yer to the 
inquiry, ".hether such a contract ought to have been 
fralned. The distinction in principle ".illlJot apply, 
'" here ,ve have given state assistance to the ROlnan 
Catholic church upon a 'lees integra. 
69. Upon the "'hole, the universal characteristic of 
these extrelnely varied cases, is insufficiency ill the 
assistance afforded to re1igion by the state. No one of 
our colonies, properly so called, appears to hare an 
adequate provision. The next feature is gross anolnaly 
of principle in the distribution of that assistance; frolH 
,rhich reproach only a portion of the "rest Indian 
colonies, especially the old English islanùs, appeal' to be 
exelupted. In the "rest India colonies gelleralJr, the 
church is n10
t fa,'oured. Next to her, the l)reshyterians. 
The only other participants are the ROluall Catholics. 
If ,ve except the case of South Australia alone, the 
diocese of Nova Scotia presents the least a1l1011nt of 
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a
sistance fr01l1 a colonial legislature. The Au
tralian 
colonies have Iuost broadly avo,ved the principle of in(lis- 
crin1Ïnate estahlislllnent: but ,ve should relneluher, that 
they bave not yet obtained a })opular governUlent. 
70. Again, ho,vever, let it be specified, ,,"e have stated 
no opinion as to the luanneI' in ,,,hich, under the ditncult 
and peculiar circUIllstances of our colonies, tIle function
 
of governlucllt in respect to a state religion ought to be 
discharged, or the pl
inriplc
 laid do,rn in the foregoing 
inquiry saved. But thus 111uch it is right to say: there 
ought not to he that positiyc contravention of such prin- 
ciples, that acti,rc participation in evil, ".hich ill SOBle at 
least of these cases there unfortunately has been. It is one 
thing to ]l1ark 'riscly the lilnits of our real po,,"er, to 
disavo,," all cOIn pulsion, to aid that ,yhich ,ye hold to Le 
true, and for the rest, ".here ,ve can do no 11lore, under 
})rotest to pern1Ït; hut it is another thing to confound 
the boundary lines of truth and falsehood, to concur in, 
to prol11ute, to originate U1ea
ures ,yhich lllay fall in 
,rith the inclinations of tl)e day, but \rhich being in- 
trinsically yicious, though they Illay yield a har,.est of 
present popularity, are also the seed of certain evil for the 
future. If the denlocratic characteristics and tendencies 
of these colonies, taken together \rith the religious 
differences of the inhabitants, prevent their enjoying the 
benefit of tIle nationality of the churcl), these CirCllll1- 
stances lllay hr resif'tless, hut let us at least see and 
describe thenl as they are, and instead of hugging 
ourselres "yith a fal
c theory, contrived to flatter our 
self-loye, let us honestly recognise in the causes an evil, 
in the result a lllisfortune. 
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CIIAPTER 'VIII. 


THE ULTERIOR TEKDENCIES OF THE "\IOVE
IENT TOWARDS THE 
DISSOLUTION OF THE CO
I\ECTION. 


1-3. General sketch. 4, 5. Result on the science and m.t of govern.. 
ment, as a declension from its nature, 6, 7. Form of the deyelopment. 
8-16. It naturally terminates in social atheism. ! 7-23. Uniyer- 
sality of primm"al religion, its subsequent restriction, and reintroduc. 
tion of uniyersality with Christianity. 21-26. Abandonment of this 
universality appears consequent on the abandonlnent of nationality of 
religion. 27-33; \Vhic.h also seems to prepare for the consummation 
of the human apostacy, and the destruction of social mOl'ality. 34. 
And disappoints the prophecies: 35, 36. Civil results on character. 
37--19. Signs of the times bearing on our own particular case. 
50-52. Existence of the church, independent of the connection. It 
is the state which demands our solicitude. 53, 54. Conclusion. 


1. "T E have 110"" only to institute an exau1Ïnation into 
SOUle of the cOnSer{\lenCeS likely to arise out of the 
general a1Jandonn1ent of the principle of union betn"een 
the church and the state. The question is too 
large to adlnit of any thing Inore than a very partial 
inquiry. And ,\'hat in the laxity of COll111lon language 
,ve are apt to tern1 the consequences of such a change, 
nlight be Blare accurately described as the next follon r - 
ing results of that tcn1per and those tendencie
 hy 
'v hich it ,,,as itself produced. 
"heir features are ob.. 
vious and broadly lllarked; their bearing upon the 
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forluation of lnunall character in its fundanlclltal 11rin- 
ciples, and in its entire figure and flevelopl11cnt, is indis- 
putahlt
; so tha.t it ought to be possible to grasp as 
HIuch as is necessary for an intelligible delineation, 
bo\vever large a portion of the suhject 111ay ren1ain un- 
traversed. Nor do \re depend upon speculation alone. 
These tendencies have already had in part thc oppor- 
tunity of beconlillg practical; and frolH the child ""e 
111ay find SOlne llleans of calculating the future disposi- 
tiol1s of the full-gro\\711 Ulan. 
2. I kno\r not ,yhether it Le pre
t1Jnptuous to say at 
the outset \vhat lrc nlight 1110re fully unfold in approach- 
ing to\rarrls the conclusion of the pre
ent chapter; that 
the changes ,,,hich have appeared, and ,yhich are daily 
unfolding thenlseh'es, in connection ,,'ith the 11l0\"Clnent 
to)\"ards the overthron r of national church establi
h- 
Inents, seenl afo: if tl1ey ""ere gradually supplying ,rllat 
yet reuutÏned void in those fore-ordered dispensations of 
the Deity to,yards Juan, ,,"hich are traced throughout 
the ]1Ïstory of this ,,"ay,vard ,,"orld. It is one thing to 
s})cculate through antecedent preslunptions, or inter- 
pretations of tho
e parts of the divine truth ,vhich are 
}Hlrpose]y "Tapped in enigllla, upon the times and 
features of thl
 future destiny of our race.* And 110- 
thing can he farther fronl the province or intention of 
these pages. But it is quite another thing to study 
the signs of the tiules, by the endeayour to analyse and 
exhibit those great Inoral càuses, 1110st influential upon 


· Compare 
Iark xiii. 32; and l\Iatt. Xyi. 2, 3. 
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]Huuan character and happille
s, ,yllÌch every\"here 
forct-' then1
elveð upon our vie,v, ,vhich pervade the 
lnasses of society, and ,vhich appear to be conductillg 
to,vards its issue, by ho,,
ever circuitous a path, the 
ancient conflict vet\",een good and evil in the ,,'orld. 
3. "T e shan inquire, then, ,,-hether the relinquislnnent 
by governlnents of the care and propagation of religion 
})repares the "ray for that final gatherin g-in of the har- 
vest of the Redeelner, l\,hich iUlll1ediately attends upon 
tIle separation of the good fron1 the \yicked. 'Vhether 
it ÎInplies, as it ,vere, a retrogression of the J)ivine Inel'- 
cies, and consists in surrendering large lnasses of 1l1ilU- 
kind to that lrhich they tenn their freedoln, hut \vhich 
is indeed their 111isel'Y, ""'"hether or not. it practically 
involves the aùandouJ.uent of the glorious enterprise to 
,yl1Ïch the Christian church ,vas ('on11l1is
ioned to ad- 
dress herself, nalnely, the universal prochunatioll of the 
gospel. "Thethel' hy leaving a partial religion to 1JC 
replaced by total irreligion, you do not renlove fronl in- 
divid ual selfishness the great har to its absolute and 
final developnlent. "'!tether by taking out of public 
institutions their sanctifying principle, you do not give 
thenl over to ùecolne tIle depositories and IUélllifestatious 
ill a collective and, as it ,,'"ere, authoritative and ultiulate 
forlll of that selfishness and self-,yorship, ,,'herein con- 
sists our apostacy fro111 God, and in the cOll}pletioll 
of ,yl1Ích is accordingly coÙtained the COllsUlllluatioll 
of that apostacy. 
4. It is a less a,,,ful but still a very 11101nentollS con- 
sideration, ,,,hethel', sirnultaneou
ly ,vith these terrible 
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result::::, you do not degrade the character of govern- 
lllent to that of a 111achine, leaving as the function of 
those ,,-Ito are engaged in it, sÏ1llply to ascertain and to 
ohey a popular lrill, like the index of a clock ,,-orked 
]JY a pellduhun. 
-"ron} the nla
ter-science it ,\'ould in 
such case, u.e lllay fear, be degraded to the lo,vest of 
all arts; the lonrest, not in an earthly but in a Chris- 
tian sense, It l11ight 
tilJ, during its pern1Ítted titue, 
,yield lllas"es of Inll11an po,ver, ,vhich in our eyes 
.. 
appear great, and he the in
trlllnent of large results; 
hut this abandonn1cnt of its highcst tluty is 
o essen- 
tially evil, that it Blust i1l11'art a taint of corruption to 
an its act
, and to the Ininds of those ,rho are its in- 
strU111ents, and hy de
ccrating their life, infli
t a real 
degradation, far different fr0111 any u-hich can ever 
attach to the lnunhlest of duties, if perforlned, relatively 
to its hest capabilities, for the glory of God. 
5. It is a strange and appalling state of things, ,rhen 
the creatures of Goù fall è.L\vay frol11 the liHY and pur- 
pose of their 8everal natures, eyell although that into 
,vhich they degenerate do not to the ßesl11y eye appear 
to present any revolting features. Each of thenl, ho,,'- 
ever apparently insignificant, has it
 o,vn blessing ill 
its o,rn ordained constitution, and in the sphere deter- 
lllined for its action: ,,'llatsoevpr fulfils its functions 
is honourahle before God and lnan. But so, 011 the 
other hand, does ea
h, ho,ve,Ter lofty and iU1posing, lose 
that l)lessing and honour, "Then it forgets its instru- 
lnelltality, and passes out of the place ,vhich has been 
gIven to it in the })ivil1e econoluy into another yrhich 
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is self-chosen. "r e should lJe shocked if ,ve sa,v a 
Juan, even a 11lan of indifferent appearance, and less 
than ordinary ahilities, changed into the 1110st beautiful, 
the 1110st intelligent, the 1110st faithful of aniluals; 
hecause he ,,
ollld haye fallen frolll the rank in l\yhich 
his l\Iaker placed hin], fro!n the ,york he gave hilll to 
do, froBl the capabilities of his constitution, froro a 
higher to a lo,ver essence. No,,, it is a case ,yhich 
ought sin1Îlarly to shock us, ,,,hen hun1an beings, made 
and elected to Le in the body of the Redeelner, par- 
takers of th
 Divine nature, and to do all \rhatsoe,.er 
they do in HÏIn and for Hin1 t ; ,,,hen such beings, re- 
nouncing Hilll ,vlio is their perll1anent spiritual Jife, 
avail thelnselves of lo,ver gifts \vhich they hold, lJut 
\yhich are not less f-Jis, to construct a ne,v systeul of 
reci procal relations aIl10ng then1se1ves, for their O'V11 
preslllned convenience and 1Jenefit, in "yhich he has no 
part nor lot, As there is beaut.y even in God's loyrest 
natural gifts, so there lnay be Hluch in such a systell1 
that is fascinating and attractive: but Viel\yed in relation 
to the true, the spiritual hny of our nature, nothing can 
ùe 1110re 1110118trollS and loathsol11e than a change ,rhich 
should thus e:llbody, in fixed institutions, and perpetuate 
so far as in us lies, our innate iUlpiety, poisoning the 
very ,veIls of 'Yater froBl ,yhich successive generations 
are to dra,v. 
6. There itS, hou'"ever, a line of al'gunlent sOlnetinles 
pursued in relation to this question, ,y]1Ích I anI about 
to notice, in order lllore distinctly to Inark that I do 
not adopt it. l\Ien have pointed to the horriLle excesses 
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of th
 }

rench Revolution, and haye anticipated that 
atrocities sÎlnilar in kinù, though, perhaps, les
 in de- 
gree, 111USt folIo,," the overthron r , should it eyer take 
place, of our national religion. rrhere are Illany reasons 
,\'hich l11ay disincline us, }lo,ve,rer, frolH anticipating 
such a result. 
"Iirstly, the extraordinary concurrence 
of political causes, and, abo,.e all, the iuunense abuses 
of the forIner 
ysten1, ".hie 11 cOllloined to eluhitter the 
popular n1Ïnd of l
"rauc
 hefore that re,-olution, is snch 
as ,rc are not lcd, ho,ycver forn1Ïdahle SOll1e of our 
SYlllptOlll
, to expect. Next, the Ron1Ï
h chur("h in 
that country haù Bluch less, "re helieve, of the heart 
and life of religion to telllper and to check the exaspe- 
rations of thp tilue, than England ,,'ould no"T f'upply. 
But further; the spirits of anarchy have had a ,,'arning 
rather than an cucouragen1cut in the French Revolu- 
tion. Its singularly chequered course has, ,ye lllay con- 
jecture, taught thenl that in order to nTork effectually 
they nlu
t lJe contented to ".ork luorc slonTly. rrhey 
triulllphcd (l\yhile, it is true, in bloodshed the 1110st 
profu::se, Lut the revelation of Satan '"as too naked and 
tuo hideuus for the heart of luau, as that heart then 
,,'as, to Lehold, ,rithout shuddering, and a violent re- 
action, aud all earne
t deterll1Ïllatioll to u
e e\ ery effûrt 
for (luelling the 1110nster J and hanishing hÏIl1 again 
fron1 the face of earth to the darkness of his honle
 
7. ,,' e 111ay, therefure, lllore probahly anticipate that 
the next attenlpt to con
titutp society ,,-ithout a God, 
ana to erase his nallle fronl the ,yorld ".hich IIis 111Ìght 
and I lis beneficcnce have Blade, ".iJI1JC Juore crafty and 
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considerate, requiring tÌ1ne for its developulent, and a 
preparation consisting, not lnerely, like that in France, 
of suffering applied to exacerhate the heart, but elll- 
hracing a thorough education of the understanding and 
expansion of its po,rers, and a circuitous, perhaps, but 
real application of thelll to the suppression of the })est 
lnllnan sYlnpathies, and the exhaustion of all the nohle 
fountains of thougllt, elllotion, and, abo\7e all, affection 
,yithill us. "Thenever upon this or any other basis a 
conlplete structure of hardened :selfishnes
 shall have 
been erected, to be the universal type of llluuan charac- 
ter, it ll1ay be, that the day ,viII have arrived for a teln- 
I)est of ,yoe and éHvful desolating crilne, 1110re fierce 
anrllllore lasting than that under ,vhich but one gene- 
ration groaned; yet all this devilish machinery 111ay 
lrear a very snlooth appearance, dral\"ing upon the" de- 
ceivaLleness of unrighteousness" for all its resources 
of illusion, and soothing us \vith the belief that ,,'e are 
Lut ridding the earth of higotry and persecution, esta- 
l)lishil1g hUllHUl freedo1l1, and therein rendering to God 
the BIOst acceptable seryice, ,vhile ,ve are in fact inll110- 
]ating the faith aud the truth, and ,vith then1 all our 
0"'11 hopes and destinies uf good. 
8. But SOlue luay honestly think, that there is nothing 
irreligious in dissolving the union betnreen church and 
state, and taking froll1 the governll1ent all po,ver to ex- 
press a preference in a 11latÚ
r of a religion. They lnay 
rather attach to such a change a contrary idea, and 
hail it as ridding the church of Inuch ÎInpure and tyran- 
nical handling, ,vhich it has in ronnel' tilnes received 
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froln the secular po,rpr. Certainly governlllents ,rill 
no longer be aùle to abuse their religion ,rhen they 
IUl\Te Hone; to conle short of their obligations to it, 
\rhen they are precluded fro III olrning any. It is 
Loldly argued hr SOlllC thnt the all10unt of individual 
religion ,yill Le greater, 
hould the cOllnection he dis- 
sol ved, 'fhis ,re deny. But even ".ere it so, still it 
,yould not be enough. It is clear, that Gorl has rela- 
tions and reckonings \vith Hlen in their national capa- 
city. 110"T are those relatioll
 to he conducted hy a 
go,rcrUluellt \yhirh ha
 not a religion? rfhe hnv is not 
the act nor the \.oice of an indi\7i<lual, Hor of a nUlllùer 
of indhriduals as such; Lut it is a puLlic instl'llluent, 
proceeding fro111 a puLlic po\rer, and that po,vcr the 
greatest upon earth; and yet, under the proposed 
systeul, that pu,ver ,viII be ,vithout religion. 
9. 13ut really, ,vhen ""e contelnplate in seriousness 
thi8 arguluellt frolll the ahuse of religion ùy goverlllllcnts 
for its alJandull111cnt, it appear
 it::-elf to he the greatest 
aLuse of reason that lllen can iluagille. For \vhat is 
the ,,,hole history of religion in the ulÍlld of an iu(li- 
vidual? Does the individual Blan ,velcolne religion 
fi'Olll the flrst, proride for it in hi
 ùreast a pure 3lHl 
huly hOH1e, use hi
 pu,rers to dra,v out all it
 benign 
influences over his ,\"hole character and conduct! No, 
it is a series of gros
 alJuses; a 
erie8 of conflicts bet\veeu 
t h
 natural and spiritual l11an; a series of yiolence
 
done hy us to our conyiction
, and to the Iloly Spirit of 
God, as often as ,ve sin; and thus so far of profanations 
offered to that dÏ\Tille in-(hvclling presence, ,vherehy 
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alone spiritual life is Inaintained in an alien atIllosphere. 
Hut is the lnau therefore to desist fronl his ,york, or is 
he not rather to persevere until the purifying have 
OVC1'COlue the deleterious influences, and his nature is 
iUlpregnated throughout \yith the spirit of truth and 
love? "Thy, then, so it is ,yith states, and they, like indi- 
viduals, are to repent of their sins, and to strive earnestly 
for iLlnendlnent, and for the increase of the kno,"'ledgf' 
and fear of God, until it pervade the ,,
hole Lody of the 
nation, and hless it for ever. 
10. 'Vill it ho\vever he said that the repuLlic of AU1C- 
rica has not relin{luished religious ordinances together 
,vith the principle of an estaLlisluuent, and that prayers 
are regularly offered in her Congress hy n1Ïnisters be- 
longing to her various flellon1Ïnations ? It rua y be so. 
'fhe day Inay ho\vever COBle ,vhen a vast portion of the 
All1erican population ,viII 0'\7n no Christian nalne or 
ordinance \Vhaté,-er; they ,viII return their repre
enta- 
tives; they luay. be a luajol'ity, or a large and untract- 
alJle 111inority. rralk not of the pon"er of truth; it does 
not subdue those ,yho n"ilfully and habitually reject it. 
It did not do so in the days of that prin1Îtive revelation 
n 7 hich fell gradually into the IllOst hideous corruptions. 
I kllO'V Hot ,vhy it should do so again ill days of keener 
anù 1110re calculated and systeulatised seJf- Jove. These 
antichristians 111 a y claiul not to he insulted Ly religious 
ordinances in "\\"hich they cannot participate. But 
judge 111atters as they are, is that an acceptaLle service 
to God ,,,,ltÌch proceeds upon the 1110St opposite vie,vs of 
his nature? Is that govenuuent guiltless ,vhich one 
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day approache
 hilU through Jesus, the l\Iediator of the 
neu" covenant, aHd allother day in its o,yn righteousness, 
nnd \\"ithout the hlood of sprinkling, ,vhich one day 
,rorships the Saviour as God, and the next in prayer by 
overlooking, if 110 I1l0re, denieb his deity! 
II. Of t",.o creeds thus differing ,,-e lnay lay dOlfll 
these propositions-first, that one Hlust 1Je false: se- 
condly, that the oue ,,'hieh i
 false Blust be hlaspheIllous; 
and yet this unhappy 
Chellle deals ,,,,ith Luth alike, re- 
. 
cognises hoth alike. rfhe Ina1l, or the Lod y of Inen 
adhering to either, Inay find consolation in the belief that 
the creed of its choice is the truth; but in adopting 
both, in placing both on the saIne level, the individual 
or the governnlent is self-colldelllued; condenlned of 
the fatal crill1e of ,vilfully confounding truth and error 
ill the highest suùject-Inatter, ,vhile its O'Y11 best hope 
aud function is hut to estahlish truth, and discounte- 
nance error, in concerns of f
ll' less 1110Ulentous ÌIu port. 
The fact therefore reluail1s that this service is not an in- 
telligible, nor a reasonable, nor an acceptable service. 
It is contrary to the express denunciations of the Scrip- 
ture against heresy; it is an Î1l1pious 11lÎxture of aU 
religions upon that ground ,yl1Ích alone they occupy ill 
COllUTIOn, l1éunely, the possession of a certain aI110unt of 
lnuuan assent, and by recoglli
ing religion only in 
virtue of that buffrage, they affirln the Laneful IH'opo
i- 
tion, tllat religion has no ground \\york, or at least Jnay 
he dealt ,,'ith (,,'hieh is in substance the sallIe thing) as 
if it had no groul1(hvol'k extrin:-;ic to the Iltllnan lllind, 
thus depriving it of an relation to a God, and rendering 
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it a curse rather than a blessing, because leaving it to 
clothe the creations of human caprice and pride ,vith a 
sacred and authoritative nallle. I hold, therefore, that ! 
,vhen the connection of religion ,vith the state has been 
destroyed, governlnent hecolnes essentially godless. 
12. But it Dlay he thought chinIerical to anticipate that 
the tÌ1ne ever can arrive ,vhen so sinl pIe, so reasonable 
a service as the ackno,vledgluent of God in the public 
lr'Orship of the state, can be offensive to any large nU111- 
bel' of Dlen. 'V ould that it ,vere so ! But if these Juen 
-- 
have fallen out of Christianity and the recognition of it ill 
their private capacity, ,vill they retain it in their public 
one? If they can find a foundation other than the ac- i 
kno,,'"ledgnlcnt of !!is nalne for all the relations of their 
so
al and dOlnestic position through iife, ,vhy should 
they need it in the brief discharge of those political 
- 
functions ,vhich ,ve are told ought to be 
eparated fronl 
aU consideration of religious differences? If it ,vas 
found inIpossible to continue the faith of the chu}-clt in 
the state, the adoption of the apparently broader basis 
of Cll1-il;tianify has supplied no 11leanS of more deter- 
ll1Ïned resistance. It: to proceed one step further, all 
nlÌni
ters of religion nlay conle and pray; if theislll be 
the only test, lrill this endure? Say, all you ,vho 
believe in revelation, is then theisln the one thing need- 
ful, and reyelation subsidiary, or can thei
In be perlna- 
nently recognised ",hen the te"stilllOUY and the sanction 
of revelation al.e separated therefrol11? Doubtless it 
l,'ould be unreasona.ble, 1110st unreasonaùle, to contend 
against the ackno,vledgu1ent of Gud, l)ut let those ,vho 
u 
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are ,yilling to surrender every other test, sho\v fro111 the 
experience of history, or frOIH the dictates of reason, that 
this one ca11 on their principles endure. 
13. 1\11'. Locke * contended that the ackno,yledglnent 
of a. future state ,vas so necessary for civil order, that it 
should be requirecl as a condition of citizenship. Let 
us then su ppose tl1at this dogula, and this alone, is 
e
tahIished as the forlllulary of 
tate religion, does this 
IH'escnt in arglunent all unassailahle position? It can- 
not be shon'11 froln revelation that the sanctions of social 
order depend on the recognition of this truth. The 
A postles in cOlluual1dillg obedience to authorities, do 
not D1ake it contingent on the belief of rulers in a future 
state; they do therefore recognise a possible forIll of 
Inllnan society, independently of any such belief. And 
,rho can douht it? rrhe principle of the day is, that a 
rea"olling regard to self interest afforùs the Lest gua- 
rantee of good conduct; and this principlc is at the 
bOttOIU of 1\lr. Locke's rule; it is lannan, and not 
divine 111oti\re on ,,,hich he rests. 
14. No,,- if a regard to self interest, in the less 
L..' 
cnlig11tened and educated state of luan, required the 
vie,,, of a future state to Inake the balance in favour 
of yirtuous conduct clear, it doe
 not folIo,," that in 
a lnore advanced and cultivated st:}te that doctrine ,rill 
be equalJy required to produce the anloullt of order 
anù re
traillt l1ece
sary for social purposes; for on 
the principles of Christianity, godliness hath "the 
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pron1Ìse of the life that now is,"* and on the principles 
of infidelity, virtue, upon the ,vhole, l)rolnotes the 
,,"orldly happiness of the indÏ\ridual. On neither 
theory, therefore, is the ohligation to virtue (though 
that obligation be essentially different in the one fronl 
,,'hat it is in the other) dependent upon the doctrine of 
a future state. Thus the denier of that doctrine l11ay 
argue; and he lnay point out that the force of opinion 
is ,vit]} virtue; that el1joynlent depends upon property, 
property upon order, order upon virtue, on that above 
specified aU10unt of virtue ,,,hich is required for the 
peace of society; consequently that the recognition of a 
God, or of a future state, is not needed for III orality, 
since luan has (according to sonle great educationists of 
the present day) a natural foundation of inorality in his 
o""n physical constitution. 
15. No\v the question is not, ,vhether these argulnents 
are sound, but ,vhether they are consequent. Not, 
,vhether they ought to prevail, but ,,,hether they ,,
ould 
prevail. Not, ,vhether they ,vould prevail here and 
no,v; but \",hether they ,vouJd prevail in tÏ1nes ,,
hen, 
and upon I1len ,yith ""hose approbation, the principle of 
a church and the principle of Christianity had been 
surrendered, the notion of a national regard to God 
abandoned as visionary, and the entire independence of 
our C0111petency to perfonl1 social duties upon our reli- 
gious Lelief established, suLject to the single reservation, 
that, for the purposes of social order, not on religious 
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grounds, a belief in a future state Inust still be required 

lS a test for office. The question is, ,yhether 111ell "7110 
had separated ev
ry otheL' dogn1a fron1 the holding of 
civil office lJY inclination, ,,"ould, or in consi
tency 
could, continue to attach to its tenure that relnaining 
one: ,vhether natural rcligion (as it is falsely cal1ed) 
l\"ould retain a stronger hold over its foIlo\vers than re- 
vealed religion had done, or if not, then \rhether the 
priuciples of civiJ 
ociety ,,,"ould dictate an adherence to 
"7hat u r ould by that tiJue ha'''e C0I11e in its turn to be 
designated "the last renlnant of intolerance?" Surely 
they ,rou]d not. 'fhe doctrine of a future state is an 
abstract philosophical doctrine, 'wIlen it ð.taJld
' alone. 
In Christianity it is joined "Tith others, on \rhich its 
efficiency depends. By !>agallisln it ""as dressed in 
hnaginary terrors. But as denuded uf the substantial 
support of revealed truth on the one hand, and of the 

id of superstitious creù ulity on the other, reduced to a 
pure abstraction, it nlight indeed hold a place in the 
confession of faith of sonle rationalisillg p1Ülosopher, 
lJut it \\Tould he totally incapahle uf exercising natiollal 
influences or fornlÌng the groun(hvork of a constitution. 
16. Those ,rho hold an opposite opinion should be re- 
n1Ïnded that revealed religion derives its strength froBI 
its entireness; fi'oll1 the fact that it not luere]y presents 
to us a body of abstract truths, Lut carries \vith it the 
eæecutory pou.;teJ.s necessary to procure their acceptance, 
the vital influences ,vithout ,rhich "
e cannot receive, 
digest, and as
in1Ïlate those truths. But \vhen \\"e reject 
the helief ill those po\\'ers, ,vhen ,re 1Jring donrll the 
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Christian Church fro111 " ,vhat is transcendental in her 
pretensions," ,vhen ,ye analyse and d i
sect the budy 
\vhich God has given, and ,"",hen, ÎInpiously dividing it 
into parts to he rejected or retained at pleasure, "
e 
further ridiculously suppose, that each of those parts is to 
retain the vitality ,vhich belonged only to the tlggregate, 
"\\Te are the victiIns of a ,vretched del usioll, and the portion 
of truth, ,vhich "re have torn [roll1 the quivering trunk, 
,viII hut as a severed lilub putrefy ,,'ithin our grasp. 
And indeed l11en seenl to forget that this experinlent of 
the influence of 111ere truth, ,,"ithout covenanted po,yers, 
on fallen luan, is not a ne,," one, hut has been already 
once at least ,,"rought out to its results. In the effort 
to describe thenl, I ll1ust be led to 3ssunle sOJnething of 
the language and the tone of a uTiter on religion, but 
I ask to be excused for that apparent presulnption, be- 
cause it is a nlatter of necessity, not of option; ,vhen 
influences IJelongiug to religion issue into consequences 
belonging to politics, and these again prod nce percepti- 
ble effects upon the interests of religion, a ,vriter on 
either 111ust inevitably, 1110re or less, and for a tilue, dra,v 
his lnaterials as ,yell as his principles froll1 Loth. 
17. "Then the Ian" of our nature "9as inverted at the 
faU, and harlTIOny ,,,,ith the ,viII of the Creator becalne 
thencefor,rard the exception and not the rule alllong 
111en, divine truth ,,"as planted as it ".ere in a little spot 
upon the surface of the earth, to gernlÌnate for a ,vhile 
sheltered fronl the adverse contact of 111anldnd in 
general, ,,,ho systelnatically follo,red out the disobe- 
dience of their first progenitor, and by natural conse.. 
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quence corrupted, defaced, and ahnost extirpated the 
"Thole of that religious truth, ,vhich, in proportion to 
the degree in "yhich it ,vas allo"yed to renutÏn anlong 
theIn, could not fail to disturb their conscience by testi- 
fying to it degeneracy ,vhich it ,vas unable to correct. 
'fhe Inelancholy history of those ,,
ho, though originally 
possessors, like the 8ubse(!uently favoured people, of 
the revealed kllO\vledge of God, becanle after,vards the 
Pagan nations of the lforId, has this anlong its uses, 
that it sho"ys us ho\y il;adelluate is the 
ilnple po\ver of 
truth to produce perIllanently beneficial results on our 
corrupted nature, ,yithout the covenanted influences of 
divine grace. 
18. 'fhe hideous all0l11aly, ,,"'hich sin had introduced, 
,va
 110\V therefore in full exhibition, and the universal 
creation 111ight behold a ,,"orld intrinsically alike 'VOll- 
derful and lovely, and set under a being ,vho had received 
the highest of all honours in being lllade after the Ì1uage 
of the l\Iaker bÏ111self, ill a state of ,val' ,rith the ,viII of 
that l\laker, and bearing in con:5equence as it ,rere his 
provisional curse in a systenl of n1Ìxed dispensations 
intended to SU1111110n and prolnpt lllen to repentance. 
But ,,,"hile a spiritual intercourse bet\yeell the Abnighty 
and the lnass of his lnnllan creatures had nearly * ceased, 
lIe had not ,vithdra'Yll even that intercourse froln the 
entire race. 
19. I-Ie Blade hiulself kno,vn by personal Iuanifesta- 
tions, by the voice of prophets, by a "Titten la\v, by a 
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perlnaneut priesthood, hy fixed institutions of sacrifice 
and \vorship; hut it \vas to a people snlall and inconsi- 
derable \vhen conlpared \vith the lnighty nations of the 
earth; to a people planted in a country of secl usion; and 
fenced about \vith la1rs and CUStOll1S of an unsocial and 
absolutely repulsive character \rhen vie1red nrith re- 
ference to the rest of the \vorld. 'Vithin this narr01V 
spot alone ,vere the oracles of God genera.lly kn01vn as 
such, and kept in faithful custody: \vhile even here, as 
they then1selves assure us, they ,yere at one tin1e in 
in1n1inent danger, according to all lnunan appearances, 
of being lost. rrhe ,vide \'rorld lay in darkness and in 
death, as though the Sun of heaven had risen only for 
the l1arro\v valley of Jerusaleln, and thp hills that girt 
her round about intercepted his rays lest they should 
go forth for the healing of the nations. 
20. 'rhus for a very long period ,vas divine truth 
rather kept fro111 Inanldl1d than offered to thel11. It ""as 
shut like a tender plant in a 11othouse to be reared to a 
certain luaturity before it could endure exposure to the 
unkindly elelnents. Alas! those unkindly eleUlents 
\vere sin1ply the dispositions of the being, for "Those 
healing the leaves of that precious plant had sprouted, 
and its flo\vers had spread their hl08801118. Ho\v 111any, 
and \vhat purposes of good luay have been acco111plished 
by this (so to speak) inlpri
on]l1ellt of revelation, "'"e 
cannot kno,v; but this ,,
e do too surely kno,,", that 
\vith every jealous care and regulation to Eeparate the 
J e\ys ii'OBI the 111ass of nlen; ancl to q uic ken their 
spirit of olJedience by establishing an iuuuediate and 
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pal pable connection bet".een obedience and rc,,"ard, as 
,veIl as bet".een their respective contraries-still the 
prevalent tendency atllong thenl ,yas not that of truth 
Ly its expansi\ye force to burst out froI11 its narro\v 
lÏIllits and ilhullinate the ,yorld; but ""as that of in,yard 
and essential sinfulness to invitc froIH \rithout the con- 
tagion of error, and to attract and ÏInhiùe it hy vicious 
sYIupathy in despite of every bul \\.ark that the care of 
the Ahllighty had de\yiscd for its exclusion, until the 
terrible inflictions of the Captivity had repressed the 
tendency to iùol ,,"ors]lip, and giyen scol)e at the saIne 
tilne for opposite errors. But a
 the case of the ,,"orld 
before the l\Iosaic la.,,", and independent of it, 8ho,,"s 
the inability of Inen to retain pure truth in an ahstract 
fOfIn, so the general unfaithfulness of the J en"s under 
that la\v testifies to the in1possihility of bringing the 
hUInan race to God through considerations of re\\"ard 
and punislnnent in this life, or ,,-ha.t is no\v tenueù a 
,yell-calculating self-interest; because that particular 
en gine \'''as brought to bear under the la ". of l\loses 
,vith a far greater force, than in all hUlnan probability 
it can e\yer again acquire. 
21. A brighter day, ho,,"ever, dtHyned, ,,-hen t]le ful- 
ness of tinle had arrived, and the \'rhole ""orIel had been 
po1itically and socially re-cast, apparent1y in order to 
ano". of a free, uninterrupted, and universal propagation 
of the liberated truth. God sent forth his Son, ll1ade 
of a 'YOlnan; and that ,,-hicb hitherto had but been 
chanted in the rreulple, or echoed in the nlountains of 
Judah, that ".hich had been enveloped in types and 
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figures, symbolised in the visihle institutes of sacrifice 
and purification; that \",hich had been knon'11 in the 
letter to a sluall and single people, and \yhich in the 
spirit had been the precious food of a yet snlaller and 
obscurer flock, "'"as to be told upon the housetops, to 
he proclailued, as \lith a trunlpet, through all lands, be- 
ginning fro III Jerusalenl, even unto the ends of the 
earth; ""as to sunUllon to its ohedience every nation, 
every class, every character; to purge, to chasten, to 
restore the ,,,hole of the fallen race of lnan. 
22. Such ,vas the sehenle of glory that appeared to 
be announced in the preaching of that gospel under 
,rhich ,yhere sin had abounded, grace ""as 11luch 11lore to 
abound: and \vhere, by the disobedience of one, (the) 
l1Iany had been 111ade sinners, so and luuch Blore by the 
obedience of one, ,,,,ere (the) lnany to be lnade righ- 
teous. The \vhole earth \ras to break out into songs of 
triU1l1ph and rejoicing, and ,vas to be filled to overflou'"- 
ing \rith the universal kno\rledge of the AlInighty in a 
Hlore than golden age of light, and love, and joy, 


Luce intellettual, picno d' amore, 
Arnor di vero ben, pi en di letizia ; 
_Letizia, che trascende ogni dolzore.* 


The universality of this dispensation "'"as its glory. 
Its 111essage of 11lercy ""as to every child of Adaul. 
Rob-it of that characteristic, and you rob it of its crO'l'n, 
and St. Paul of his triUll1phant assertion. It beeol1Ies, 
,,,ith reference to the extent of its application, but as 


* Dante, Paradiso, c. xxx., v. 40. Conf, St. Augustine, De Civ. Dei, 
viii. 6. 
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another forn1 of J udaisnl. "That Inatters it, in respect 
of universality, ,vhether you take the ,vhole .of one 
nation, or an indiyid ual hrre and tl1ere fr01n every 
nation? There is a, linlit, a lilllit of principle, in 
either case alike, and upon such a supposition, one fixed 
hy the ,vill of tbe .L \.utl1or of the dispensation, not 
Jl1erely by the stubborn intractability of its recipients. 
23. But in the case of the Christian scheIue, the 
lÎInit is iU1posed, as Scripture inforn1s us, only ùy the 
obstinate aversion of tIle lnunan ,viII frolH God, ,,,,hich 
induces it rather to choose 11lisery and destruction, by 
hlinding it in such Inanner, that it is incapable of soher 
choice, and yet that it also rCluains persuaded of its 
11o'\ver of sight. The difference, therefore, is this: nour 
the Inercies of the covenant are Jnade ready for every 
one, are offered to and enjoined upon everyone; " Go 
ye into itll thp ,vorld, and preach the go:.;pel to every 
creature." Then the yast Juajority of lnankilld lrerc 
left under the darkened natural hnv, and a covenanted 
salvation ""as not placed ".ithin their reach. Let U
 
then keep steadily in vie\\r this universality, or universal 
applicability of the Christian dispen
ation, as oppo
ed 
to the linlÎted applicaùility of the J e,rish. 
24. I proceed to StUll up a fe,," of the principal propo- 
sitions ,,,1lÎch Inost l)ointedly illustrate the position, that 
the nationality of religion is conducive to the realisation 
of this intended universality, and, consequently, that the 
renunciation of the first is unfavourable to the attaÌnluent 
of the second. "T e 111ay relnark J then, that by the nearly 
universal consent of civilised nations, the care of religion 
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has ever been a principal or the principal function of the 
Suprelne Po,ver (as ,ve find even in Sparta, ,vhere the 
regal prerogatives ,vere Ino
t lin1Îted, they yet retained 
Tà 7rpóG TOÚG BEOÚG). rrhat the connection of the state 
",.ith the church under Constantine, appears to have 
been forlued, not as the result of ecclesiastical or civil 
ulnbition, but after the order (so to speak) of nature 
and follo,ving the course of events. That th
 territorial 
division of a country is apparently the best 111ethod of 
providing for the universal extension, ,,"hethel' of civil 
or religious institutes. That the pern1anent adnlÌnis- 
tration of the ordinances of the church requires pernla- 
nent pecuniary supplies. That large lnasses of the 
people have ever been in a condition of inability to pro- 
vide such supplies for 11linisters of religion. That in 
the present conùition of the old countries of the world, 
the population pressing on the l11eans of subsistence, 
and the supply of laùour exceeding the denutl1d, such 
inability is likely both long and extensively to continue. 
That the ties of affection ,vhich bind different classes of 
the conul1unity, are not strengthened, but the reverse, by 
t11e great increase of trade and Iuanufacture throughout 
civiliscd nations, and the gathering of Inen into 11laSSeS, 
by Ineans of large to\vns: that, consequently, ,ve Blust 
not expect (to say the least) that the rich "Till be 111uch 
lTIOre for\vard than they ,,"ere long ago to supply the 
religious "ants of the poor. That besides the unable, 
,,"e have another large c]ass of persons, lllnvilling to pro- 
vide for then1selves a po,ver of a(hnonitioll and control 
in the shape of religious institutions. rrhat the luere 
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private support of religion tends to pr01l10te differences 
in its forn1, and that it is a duty to check those dif- 
ferences hy reasonable 111eans, and to pro11lote unity. 
rrhat, ,vith a greater plenty of general suùsistenre and 
property than ]las been knO\\Yll else,,"here in ulotIern 
tÍ1nes, the case of the U l1ited States of AUlerica sho"ys 
that the voluntary zeal of individuals ""ill Blake no 
adec1uate provision for the ""ants of an entire nation. 
25. l\Iany of these propositions are undisputed, and 
. 
the rest are such as no friend to the union of church and 
state, under the 1110St naked fornI, ,viII question. And 
".e 111Ust observe, that the tendency of everyone of 
thenl is to,yards the 
(nl1e l1lonrllful den10nstration,- 
that ,,,,hen nations in their collecti,ye capacity have 
abandoned the proInotion of religion, the natural effect 
of that abandolnnent ,rill be, that ,,-hile it has been dif- 
ficult heretofore to l)lace the sacred ordinances ,,"ithin 
the reach of eyery UlaH throughout hlunan societies, it 
,,,,ill thereafter be found aLsolutely Î1upossible. In the 
early poverty of the European kin gdon1s it "yas done. 
I t is nul done in the far ,,"ealthier youth of that vast re- 
public, where ,,
hat is ternletl the vollultary principle 
bears undisputed Sl\"ay. "That, then, do 'lye see as the 
first luark of this threatened, hut, thank God, not yet 
inevitaLle change, but a retrogradation froln the great 
purpose of Divine lo,ye, to give a universal reality to the 
free tenders of the Gospel: a retrogradation l\' hich shall 
relll0ye great 111asses of IneD by one broad stage further 
fronl the hope of everlasting salvation; lrhich shall re- 
transfornl the garden and the vineyard into the forest 
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and the desert, and shall again seen1 to raise a ,vall of 
})artition, upon even the Christianised portion of the 
earth, l110re lasting than that ,vhich ,vas broken do\vn 
in the Redeelner, betu"een the nlixed visible church on 
the one haud, and the cro,vd of utter aliens froB1 the 
C01111l101Hvealth of Israel and the hope of everlasting life, 
on the other? 
26. That the effect of this hlo,v to the Catholic 
church froll1 ,vithout ,,"ould not he the suppression of her 
internal life, ""e absolutely kno\v froln the Divine \yord. 
That ,vhen thus again th1'Ol\"U into a state of independ- 
ence upon the principalities of this \vorlù, she n1Îght 
in such lnanner have recourse to her o""n in\vard elas- 
ticity as again to put forth her po\yers of conversion 
n10re effectively than ever, and to re-occupy her position 
in the councils of earthly sovereigns, Loth chastened 
and strengthened by trial: all this lnay or Inay not be ; 
but \",hen our hUlnan vision seen1S to discern results 
froln any given act \vhich are destructive, it hecon1es 
an ÌIl1perative duty to use every lneans for averting 
those results, quite independently of the inquiry, ho\v 
it n1Ìght plea
e God to overrule the sin of luau for his 
glory, as he has already overruled the transgression of 
our first father, Adaul. 
27. But, Lesides the abando111Uent of that path in 
,,"hich it appeared cOlnpetent to the Church to conduct 
systell1atically her aggressions against the entire Inasses 
of n1el1 in natiQl1s, "Fe 111ay })erceive in' this change an 
apparent l'reparation for the consUlll1uatioll of the hlllnan 
aposta
y. "That \vas the es
ence of that apostasy? It 
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"
as disohedience. It ,vas the rejection of the old stand- 
ard of action, and the suhstitution of a ne,,, one. The 
old and appointed one "Tas the Divine ,viII, in \vhose 
observance ,yould have heen 111aintained the unity and 
harnlony of God's creation. rfhe ne,v and forlJidden 
one ,ras sinlply the "Till of luan. Not lllerely the 
po!'iti\Tely and palpaLly evil re5-ults into ,vhich that ,viII 
unfolùs itself, but the principle itself "Tas forLidden, as 
an in
ufficient, an UllnaturaJ, a false la,v of action. 
Lord JJacon :--:ays, * " 1\Ian Inade a total defection fro111 
God, presun1Ïng to Ï1nagine, that the COll1IUandlnents 
and pro}1ibitiol1s of God "Tere not tIle rules of good and 
cyiJ, but that good and evil had their O'",'n principles 
aud beginnings, and lusted after the kno,yledge of 
those iU1agined heginnings; to the end, to depend no 
11l0re UI)Oll God's ,viII revealed, but upon hin1self, and 
his o,vn 1ight, as a god." 
28. And sinÜlarly 
t. ...\ugustinet IHl
 sho,vn, that 
disolJedience "Tas the great feature of Adaln's sin, not 
an intrinsic essential eyil in the act had it not been 
forùidden. The question ,yas thus brought silnply 
and nakedly to issue, ,,,hether God or lnall shoultl be 
suprenle in gÍ\-ing la"
 to the free u:ill of the latter. 
No\v this disobedience "yas sÏ1nply the divesting lnullall 
agency of its proper and natural reference to the 
Creator. IIo,v fearfully does this definition coincide 
,yith the separation of religion frolu governnlent! An 
agency,-a personal and responsible agency,-an agency 


* In his" Confession of Faith." 
'j- De 11eccatOl'lUll l11el'Ïtis ct remissione, B. II. c. 21. 
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in ponTer, influence, and stahility, the highest of all 
on earth-an agency capaùle of lending efficient aid to 
religion-this it is ,,,,hich it is proposed, in the p}U'ase- 
ology of lllodern liberalisln, to divest of all regard to 
religious differences, that is to say, to the differences 
behreen the Catholic faith ana ]leresies; ùehyeen reve- 
lation and deisl11; betnTeen the affirlnation and the 
denial of the sovereignty of God; and ,,,,hose sphere of 
action, in order to the attainlnent of this end, lllUSt 
necessarily exclude all functions ,vhich assert '01' ilnply 
the superiority of truth ill religion to error, or the rele- 
yancy of any Ulan's religious creed to his perforlnance 
of civil duties and his principles of 1110ral conduct. To 
cal
 this social atheis111 is no passionate exaggeration, 
but an inference frolll our prenlises, in logical order, 
not less inevitable than l11elancholy. 
29. Thus ,,,"ould nutnkind, if they should fall into the 
snare that is laid for theIn, set up a vast, ullconsecrate(l, 
atheistic ponTer at the head of all their social interests, 
as an exall1ple for aU individuals to folJo,v, a l110del to 
teach then1, an authoritative declaration to assist the 
evil voice ,,,,ithin in teaching thelll that they lnay ,vith- 
dra,v their o"
n individual lives froll1 allegiance to God, 
and base their luethods of social conduct upon a code 
in \vhich His nalne is not to be found. In cOlllbating 
the o1stinate irreligion of t
le ,yorld, it is son1ething 
that the a.uthentic l)erluanent convictions of 111en are 
dec]ared
 ùeyond dispute
 to lJe ,,,ith u::;, by the legalised 
existence and support of the fixed institutions of re- 
ligion: but the conclusion, to\",ards \vhich \'''e are 110'V 
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led and driven, threatened and cajoled, ,viII reverse the 
,vhole of this beneficial influence, and ,viII thro\v it 
into the opposite direction, to co-operate ,vith the 
scoffer, the profligate, the unbelieving, tlìe indifferent, 
,vhen it shall he told, éunidst the exultations of SOlne 
and the tears of other
, that there ,vas a titHe ""hen the 
po""er of thrones and the paternal functions of govern- 
Inent bore ,,
itlless to the faith of Christ, and that the 
,,"itness is IlO'V ,vithdra,,"n, and thus the truth elll- 
phaticall y denied. 
30. But further. This divorce of religion frOtH 
gOyernUlent ,viII proceed upon the principle that men 
of all religions, or none, are alike to be considered 
cOlnpetent for the duties of citizenship. If, ho\vever, 
a IHan is cOlnpetent for public, is he not also cOIllpetent 
for private duties? If ,,,,ithout religion 've can learn 
and discharge our duties to our country and otir lau"s 
and authorities, can \ve not also ,yithout religion learn 
our duties to our parents, brethren, fall
ilies, friends, 
""here \ve are aided, by natural instincts, and ,vhere the 
return, in the 
hape of enjoyulent, is lllore ct'rtain, 
iUl1uediate, and abundant, as ,,"ell as the corresponding 
penalty of fail ure to perforl11 then1 ? In this vieu r the 
arguIHellt, \vhich is good to prove that religious differ- 
ences have no bearing upon the di
charge of political 
duties, is equally good to prove, that they have no 
bearing on private life, and, cOllsequcnt1y, asserts the 
possibility and propriety of a social systen1 founded on 
atheis111, in its real and substantial sense of the denial 
of a providential gover111Uellt of the "Torld. Is not this 
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assertion, conveyed through the 1110st authentic orgaus 
,vhich are at IHllnan cOl111nand, an issue a,vful to con- 
tenlplate? J---4et hinl ,vIto is telupted to acquiesce in 
the doctrine ,vhich thus disconnects belief and conduct, 
relllenlher the precept uf St. Paul, " Speak every Ulan 
truth ,vith his neighbour, f01. flOe a1.e 'Juernhe1.s one of 
another." He could scarcely think that relative duties 
,vere independent of religious creed, ,rho thus expressly 
grounded thel11 on the high Christian doctrine of union 
in the budy of the Redeel11er. 
31. Let us he\vare, in this part of the subject, of ( 
being seduced frOl11 the truth, hy observing in the 
Inidst of society certain persons, it luay be, ,vho do not 
believe the catholic faith, or ,,,ho disavo\v the nalne of 
Christianity, perhaps even any of the forn1s of Theisnl, 
and yet u'hose discharge of public and dOlnestic duties 
is equal or superior to that of the average of persons 
,vIto are 111elnbers of the church. Nothing can be - 
1110re false than a supposition that their present conduct 
is a nleasure of the natural effects of their creed. To 
estilnate those effects aright, and to cOlllpare then1 ,vith 
the 11101'a1 ,vorking of the church, ,ve Blust take the 
l1lass of the professors in each. But, further, ,ve Inust 
consider ,vhether these be educated persons, a,vare of 
the value of good opinion and of the enjoyulents of 
society, and of the consequent necessity of keepIng on 
good ternlS ,vith society by conforn1Ïng to lllany of its 
approved practices. And yet again, ,,,"e l11USt consider 
Iton y all individuals are naturally affected by an exten- 
sive SystClll into the Inidst of 'v hich they are cast, ,y hich 
x 
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surrounds theln like an atInosphere, and frolH \vhich 
they cannot help inhaling and assinlilating son1e, at 
least, of its properties. And ,re Blust not iufer that, 
because society can bear a f
\v of any clas
 or character 
in itfs conlposition, it could therefore ùear to be COlll- 
})osed of such throughout. The lan' can di
pense ,yith 
the oaths of Quakers and other sll1all COl11111ullities 
"Thile they are slnall; hut ,vould the general adn1Ìnis- 
tration of j nstice relnain secure, if the ,vhole nation 
""ere to pass into Quakerislu? But the character of 
the 
Y8tenl, in each ease respectively, is to be tried hy 
considering ,yhat results it lllUst produce if it nTere 
dOluinallt and universal. Fr0l11 certain truths, stolen 
out of Christianity, has been con1pi1e(1 a structure, 
under the llalne of natural religion, "Thich nature di(l 
not discoycr, hut \\Thich, no,,, that they have heen 
esta.blished for her, 
he call sOlnetilnes receive and 
appreciate. So it ""a
 that the heathen \vriters of the 
ROl1lan elupire reached a higher tone of lllorals than 
their predecessors, ii'on} the in
ensible but real diffusion 
òf the bahny influences of Christianity. ..t\nd just so 
it is that there are Bon T SOllle individuals "Those cha- 
racters are heneficially lllodified hy the Gospel, but 
,vho yield it not thcir aCkllO,ylcdgll1ellts, and cite its 
henefits against itself: denying the channel through 
,,'hich they caIne. 
32. llut son1e nlay ùe inclined to say, public opinion 
,,,ill not endure these exce
ses and extrenles. Doubt- 
less in its present 
tate it ,yould not du so. Public 
opinion is generally abo\re conlnlon practice, but seldon} 
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very greatly above it, and in Pthe long run sure to be 
syn1pathetically affected by it, and deteriorated by its 
deterioration. The prevailing opinion of the nation 
no,v exercises a beneficial influence. The individual 
is affected by it. rrhe sectarian body is affected by it, 
and is thus unconsciously lnlt po,,,,erfulJy n10dified by 
the very institution fro]11 yç}1Ïch it has departed, and 
,rhich cOllnnands, in a great degree, the fonnation of 
puhlic opinion. But let no 111an conceive that, 
unid 
the general fluxion of Iunuan affairs, puhlic opinion 
is stable and unnloved. I t is a cause; hut it is also 
an effect. AUlerica, I believe, is influenced by the 
puhlic opinion of Europe; but '''']Ieu the religious 
institutions of Europe are assin1ÏJated to those of 
Anlerica, the ,raters ",HI have found their level, anù 
the current lnust cease. "There religious luinistrations 
are crippled and contracted, individual character ,viII 
suffer in a proportionate degree, and the 1nate}Oials for 
forlning a sound public opinion ,viII no longer exist, 
but "rill be replaced by others, representing a different 
set of principles and syulpathies. 
32. In the separation, then, of religion fro1n govern- 
nlent, ,re see a change yrhich seenlS to indicate the pro- 
gressive ripening of those harvests ,,,,hich are in prepara- 
tion, the one for the love, and the other for the vengeance, 
of the Lord. Firstly, because it asserts practical atheisll1, 
that is a hUll1an agency kno"7ingly, fleliberately, and 
pern1anently divested of regard to God. Secondly, be- 
cause it asserts that atheisnl in the lTIOst authentic forn1, 
nanlely, by casting out its antagonist, religion, from 
x 2 
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,vhat are 1l10St pennanent and 1110:4 authoritative alnong 
lnen, their public politics. rrhirdly, because the asser- 
tion is lllade not hy iudi viduaIs alone hut hy lnasses, 
invested \"ith l)olitical poy\yer, and, uuder the nlo
t 
"Yretched infatuation, claiInillg it as a right of freedolll 
thus to banish then1selves fron1 the divine protection 
and regard. 
3-1. Surely it lnust tuuch the heart, \vhen, after 
]laving looked upon t]lesa êl\vful prospects, \rhich appear 
. 
palpahly to lie at least before SOlllC nations of tile ".orId, 
"\,yc turn to the ble

ed :Scriptures and observe the strong 
yearnings of aflection ".here\vith the \\yorld's great Killg 
\\yrought fur our dcli\yerance, and the exultation ".ith 
,,'llich I-lis prophets and IJis saint
 foretold a friendship 
bet,yeen earthly thrones and Jlis 
piritual Lody, and a 
consecration of earthly po\vers to I-lis glory, "\yhich has 
appeared already, so far as to identify the description, 
but of ,,"hich it 
cen1S as though the 01
tinacy of hUlnan 
llladlless "\,"ould yet struggle to intercept the glorious 
fulfihnellt,-" He shall lun'"c dOll1Ïllion also froln 
sea to sea, and fronl. the river unto the ends of the 
earth. The kings of 'I'i.lrshi
h and of the isles shall 
bring presents: the kings of Sheba and SeLa 
hall 
offer gifts. Yea all kings 
hall fall do,rn before I-JiUl: 
all nations shall serve I-liu1. IIis nal11e shall endure for 
ereI': IIis nallle shaH ùe continued as long as the sun; 
and 111en sIlall be Lle

ed in IIi111; all nations shall can 
HiIU hlesse(l.
" ." And kings shall be thy nursing 
fathers, and their queens. thy nursing lllothers: they 


* P
. lxxii. 8, 10, 11, 1 i. 
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shall Lo,v do,,'n tu thee ,,'ith their face to"rards the 
earth, and lick up the dust of thy feet. * " "And the 
nation::; of thenl ,,'hich are sa,"ed shall ,valk in the light 
of it: and the kings of the earth do bring their glory 
and honour into it. t" 
35. .Let us also consider shortly 'v hat ,,,ould be the 
civil consequences of the great change ""e have been dis-- 
cus
il1g. Oue of the eftècts of attaching religious sanc- 
tions to an office is, to render n10re glaring and offensive 
any irreligious conduct in it, but UpOIl the ,,,hole also to 
render that conduct rarer. The renloval of those sanc- 
tions ,,,ill give a lo,yer tone to governors, in conllllon 
,,"jth society at large. Even the high and delicate feel- 
ing uf honour ,,'hich is no\v entertained by 111al1Y 1l1en 
regardless of God, is, in its Inain and better parts, the 
gro,,,th of Christianity; of Christianity, not as cherished 
here and there in the secrecy of individual breasts, uut 
as recognised and established in public institutions. As 
lIeI' light recedes into sequestered places, the selfishness 
of lHen ,,,ill beCOllle colder, and ruder, and harder, and 
the false refinenlent ,,-hich, ,vithout religion, lllay for a 
,,,hile present a varnished surface, ,,,ill soon crack and 
disappear. 
36. But if such be the result upon the general tone 
of lnanners, how" ,,,ill it be found to operate in regulat- 
il1g the ll10st serious and t
'ying circun1stances of life? 
Yet the part of the case '.,'hich refers to individual 
character, is too l)alpaùle even to need a stateulent. 
,V hat, then, ,,'ill be the social consequences? Ho\v 


* Is. xlix. :23, 


t Rev. xxi. 24. 
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,vill occasions of discontent l)e borne? J-Io\v ,vill visi- 
tations of God be undergone? rrhe lo\ver classes are 
the great object of solicitude ,vith the patrons of the 
systelll in question. IIo\v,viII their case be considered 1 
"'ill the streaU1S of charity flo,v Inore largely in conl- 
1l1unities "yhere the l1aIne of Christ shall not clailu or 
receive honour frolll the Blass, and ""here it shali be 
dee111ed a thing indifferent in COlluuon society ""hether a 
luau profess hilllself a b 'lie\"er in revealed religion, or 
the contrary? "r e Hlust recollect this great f
tct, that 
""e o""e to Christianity alone the institutions \"l1Ìch afford 
systelnatic relief to the sick, the \vounded, the "yielo,,", 
the orphan, the lunatic, and ,vhich ackno"rledge 
and 11leet the clailll of the poor to he supported 
fi'olu the land. rrhis has been sho\\"n ,vith great force 
during the present year by an en1Ïnently learned luinister 
of our church.* lie seelns induced to consider it a soli- 
taryexception to his general statelnellt, that the infirul 
citizens of Athens ,vere entitled to support. IJut the 
citizens of Athens \\"ere, in f
lct, an oligarchy; and the 
healthy as "yell as the infirIll \\"ere fed by the contribu- 
tions of suhject isles and cities. COlnll1unities of lllen 
then had no bo\\"els of c01l1passioll for their fello,v-Iuell 
before Christianity pervaded theln. And should so- 
ciety be thro\vn back into unbeliet: ùo \ve flatter our- 
selves that the old aud holy influences ,,"ould very long 
survive? No, rather the latter state \vould be \,,"orse 
than the first; the case ,vould be that of truth rejected, 
as ,veIl as of falsehood received. 


* Spital Sermon by the Rev. Chl'istopher 'V ordswodh-1838. 
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37. Thus far ,ve have spoken concerning general 
results, ,vithout attempting to deterIlline the ê11noullt of 
probability that they l11ay actually arrive. By attelnpt- 
iug to uncover the consequences-by laying hare, to the 
Lest of our po,ver, the \vhole of our danger-uTe are 
using the lneans ß10st likely, under God, to avert the 
cata
trophe itself. In different parts of the ,vorld the 
case very greatly varies. "'hile ,ve have our ourn pc.. 
culiar dangers, there are other countries luuch farther 
advanced in the separation of religion fro111 governnlcnt. 
In Alnerica it 111ay be les
 surprising, \vhere the 
state rests on the dog1l1a of equality, that no creed should 
be preferred. It is invidious to allude to results; but 
neither the good neighbourhood of the U uited States to 
those ,vhonl they touch on the northern frontier; nor 
the existence and extension of slavery; nor the state of 
la,v and opinion respecting it; nor the sentÏ1nent enter- 
tained in the north to,vards the blac.k and coloured race; 
1101' the general tone of opinion on religious subj ects in 
society; nor the f"itate and extent of religious institu- 
tions, under circlul1stances of great facility; induce us 
to regret that England does not fo110l\7' the eccle
iastical 
principles of the \\"estern continent. It is, on the other 
hand, D10re astonishing that, under the political despotislIl 
of Prussia, the state should have entered into the lnost 
unequivocal alliance ,vith. different and hostile COUl- 
111l111ions; hut it is yet flh,ther reluarkable that in 
France, ,vhere the ahnost incalculable Inajority are of one 
cOlnnlunion, and that COlllßlunion Honlan Catholic, the 
principle of national religion has been essentially sur- 
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rendered, and the state joins hands u'ith all creeds alike 
-a 111arked and 111eJ110rable result of her first Revo- 
lution. 
38. In England ,ye have not proceeded so far. '" e 
, 
seen1 still to ha,.e ground ,vhich is defensible, and ,vhich 
is "'orth defending; ".e are cursed ,,'ith religious di- 
yi
iol1S; y\ye hare grievously sinned in ecclesiastical 
abuse:-;; the church is greatly crippled by the state in 
re
peet of her governn1
nt; she is denied the n1eallS of 
nÜnistering to the people nThere they Inost need it; yet 
,vith all this, and n'ith political institutions in reality 
very Illuch nlore popular than those of France, to say 
nothing of Prussia. our country seenlS to prolnise at 
least a I1l0re organised, tenacious, and determined re- 
8istance to the efforts against national religion, as lrell 
as to the general principles of delnocracy, than any 
other couutry ".hich is pron1Ïnent upon the great stage 
of tIle civilised n"orld. "r e ha.ve, therefore, no cause to 
ùe ashalned of the Reforlnation of religion on account of 
any apparent cOllnection ill ,vhich it nIllY seenl to stand 
,,"itlt 
purious and counterfeit princi pIes; hut, on the con- 
trary, ,yith our Bibles in our hands, "Te, of aU ranks, 
nlay yet render thanks for it to God, and still declare 
& it the blessed Refurl11ation. 
- 
 
39. 'fhe synlptol11S around us are at once olllinous 
and cheering. On t11e one hand is increasingly per- 
ceptible a disposition to defend the institutions of the 
country in church and state, a disposition pervading 
all ranks, and COlllbil1ed ,,,ith an earnest desire to 
purify the operation of a principle in itself so pure; 
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and to inrestigate it in all its parts anù Learings, 
that, kno\\'ing it more clearly, ,ve nlay contenlplate it 
nlore fixedly, defend it Jnore prolnptly, love it l110re 
enthusiastically. Upon the other, a great develop- 
nlent of the extrenles of the opposite opinion; and 
,,
ith this, ,,,hiclt ,ras to he expected, a Iuken"arInness, 
or a till1Ïdity, on the part of SOlne in high office deeply 
pledged to our institution
, or even an adoption of 
notions iu\'olving the senânal principle of their entire 
overthrou" and aLandol1Juent, and preparing us to fear 
that should the church becolue, in a secular vie,v, less 
popular and strong, and should Inen be called npon to 
suffer for her sake, "ye 1l1ay expect to see these notions 
carried out Ly those ,,,,ho dally "yith theIn, or by their 
successors, to their resultf":. 
40. "T e should hide nothing froll1 ourselves, and ,ye 
do no justice to the case jf ,ve fail to ohserve that there 
are a ,"ariety of civil influences at ,york, all operating 
upon religious unity, and operating in a n1anner un- 
faronrable to the principle of authority, and therefore 
al
o in a Blanner unfavourable to unity, until the average 
character of l11a11 bas been both greatly raised and 
essentially altered. The dinlÏnution of the range of in- 
tellectual inequality, hy the elevation of the Iow'er 
ranks of Blind, and the reduction of the higher, na- 
turally and legitilnately lessen the general force of 
authority. Lord Bacon foresa,v in the "NOVUlll Or- 
ganuIll," that the tendency of his systeul ""as to 
equaliò'e 111Ïnds. He felt none of that result: he 'vas 
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not one of its exalnples. N o,v the ,yorld is full of 
t 11 elU. 
41. The passing al\Tay of influence froll1 definite sta- 
tion and privilege to the luere possession of property, and 
the increased facility of its acquisition, or at least its 
increased diffusion, have rendered it uf late intinitely 
1l10re difficult than forlnerly to attain the end of security 
to an estaùlishcd church by the exclusion of di

iùents 
fro111 civil office; because l)olitical influence attends 
yery considerably upon property, and ,,?ill therefore ùe 
felt ill the Iegi
lature even ,yhen .the holder of property 
, is excluded. rrhus it ,,?as argued ill the case of the 
I ROluan Catholics, to the effect, that they had increasing 
, nUluLers, intelligence, and ,,?ealth: that these yrere the 
elenlellt
 of po,,?er, aud that political privilege ,vas but 
one anlOlJg its accidental attributes; lvhy, thereforp, 
it ,vas urged, irritate '\vithout attaining the desired 
o
ject of enfeebling? 
42. Again, the gron?th of the opinion that political pri- 
vilege is in itself yaluable, and 
llnong the natural rights 
of luau, of cour
e renders it infinitely 1110re invidious to 
l\"ithhold that privilege, than ,,-hen it ,vas vie,,?ed as 
Blatter of positive burden, or as attainaùle only or 
Inainly hy inheritance, or in a conscientious vie,v, as a. 
posses
ion of "rhich the responsibility greatly out,,?eighs 
the eI
oYlnent. l\Ien nlu
t have a pos
itiYe value for 
the cllurch before they can be expected to forego on 
her account, ,rithout dissatisfaction, that for ,,?hich they 
have a l)ositive value; and this ,ve can hardly expect of 
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the generallnass of dissenters in their state of illfornla- 
tion and of feeling. All these are alnong the purely 
civil causes, ,vhich, not\vith
tanding, have an ob- 
'Tious bearing upon the religious question no,v before 
us. 
43. The n10ral1110velnent, hon'"ever, of the day, a,vay 
ii'oln religion and tonTards infidelity, i:s not Inerely 
traceable in the increased gro,,,th of that fallacious 
opinion \vhich excludes the subject of religion frolH the 
consideration and preference of governors in the exer- 
cise of their office; there are also a set of correlative 
and parallel SY111pt0111S, ,yhich greatly fortify the con- 
clusions already dra,vn froln that portion of political acts 
,rhich directly bears upon the connection behveen the 
church and the state. Not contented ,,,ith excluding 
religion frOlTI the province of government, the spirit of 
the age struggles ,,,ith not less zeal to introduce, as its 
substitute, education; that is to say, the cultivation of 
the intellect of the naturalluan instead of the heart and 
affections of the spiritualluan-the abiding in the life 
of Adanl, instead of passing into the life of Christ. 
4-1. Not that in contending for religion as the proper 
Inoral engine of governors, it is lueant to say that they 
are not to cultivate the intellect. On the contrary, 
under the shade of genuine and effective religion, the 
intellectual harvest ,yill be. largest and IUOSt secure. 
But ,vhat ,re ,yould lllark is, by ,vhat subtle gradations 
popular opinion is deviating further and further frol11 
the truth in the highest of all luatters \" hich belong to 
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political societies. 'fhe old notion "llS that religion 
"118 their salt, and in a prudential vie,v their only 
eflectiye guarantee, as "rell as a duty of ÏIllperative 
obligation flouTing out of the personality of nations, and 
out of the individual cOlupositiun of governlnents. But 
the 1110dern notion is, first, that the governor is not COIn.. 
petent to exerci8e a preference in religion for the nation 
or any part of it; and, next, that a Inatter in ,,"hicl! he is 
not cOlllpetcllt to discrill1Ïnate, luanifestIy cannot be in 
any ,yay e
'ð'ential to the ,ycll-being of societies, or he 
,,,,ho is concerned for thenl Iuust according to his oppor- 
tunities be concerned for it. 
45. After this, it is felt that these conclusions taken 
alone Llot out the ligllt of the "rorlcI. Accordingly 
an intellectual illun1Ïnation is proposed. In truth it 
is felt 110"" intolerable ,,'ould be the tyranny if 
there ,yere a. general preduluinance of the lo,rer parts 
of n1an
s nature: if lre de8cended at once ii'oUI the 
elevating doctrine ,yhich, in the ,yords of 1\11'. Burke, 
consccrate
 the COlll11101l\realth and all that officiate in 
it, to the lllere sensualis111 into lrhich political eco- 
nOlllY, "'ere all its clainls allo,red, ,,'ould issue. A 
Sll bstitute, therefure, in SOlne forln, for religious truth 
""e Blust IUl\'e; and they ,,'ho deprire us of the na- 
tional ackno,yledgll1ent and "'or
hip of God, offer us 
at least a. lllolten calf. To prevent evil, ,ye hear it 
said, cultivate and strengthen the higher faculties of 
luan. N O\V Christianity i
 the one appointed nlean8 
of doing this. 'ro attenlpt doing it ,,,ithout Chris- 
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tianity, is repeating the sin of Ada!u, ,vho sought 
a kno,rledge of things in grounds other than the ,,,,ill 
of God; but ,,,,ith this aggravation, that it is done after 
tllc Inelancholy experience of six thousand years have 
ShO\Vll, by the favourite utilitarian test of conseq nences, 
ho\v ruinous n?as its nature. 
-lö. rrhey of old titne thought that there \ras no in- 
justic.e in taxing Inen for the truth, because it \\Tas 
beyond douht the lnost precious of all objects, and \\Tas, 
through divine lllercy, in degree at least attaillaLle. 
But no,v this is deelued arLitrary and insufferable; yet 
there is an object so clear anù so beneficial that luen 
1UUSt he taxed for it ,vhether they choose to avail theln- 
selves of its benefits or not. rrhat is the cultivation of 
the understanding. But ,,,hy has not the subject a 
right to say, I deny the advantages ,yhich you 8ay ,viII 
result fronl that cultivation, if it he ,,,ithout religion, 
and I contend, on the contrary, that it \yill be productÌ\Te 
of detriluent? If he be an intelligent Christian, he "Till 
say so. 1\lld if in saying so he be o\Terborne, the fact 
,vill only prove, that hUlnan opinion is approxiluating to 
that state in ,yhich man seeks his chief good, and attenlpts 
to found his l)erIuanent ,veIfare Loth public and private, 
not in revelation, but in the principles of deisln. 
47. rrhe advocates of this theol'Y often deprecate, in 
,yords, a lnere naked intellectualislll. rrhey talk III ucIt 
of luoral culture, and aSSUlue that it can be sufficiently 
and generally had \\rithout religion. Or, perhaps, they 
are shocked at the idea of surrendering religion, and 
they profes:5 that religion consists in certain habits of 
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Inin<<1, entirely apart froI11 dogll1a; tl1at ".hile tl1cy ex- 
clude doglna, "Thich they stigmatise as the cause (at 
IUOst and in any ca
e it is but the sign and the instru- 
1nent) of dissension, they ,rould carefully include religion. 
But aU these forllls of profession cOlne to the 
al11e 
thing. Once cast off allegiance to the re\Tealed truth 
of God-once aSSllll1e the function of dispensing ,vith 

uch portions of it as carnal "Tit here or there does not 
appreciate; once reject the 1Jll)anð' ,vhich God in his 
Inercy has proyided by revelation -and the attelllpt to 
attain the euel ,rill inevitably fail. Do ,ve flatter our- 
Rrlves that, if ,,"e deenl IIis luethods ilnpracticaLle, ""e 
shall succeed in our o,vn? All these luodes of teaching 
,vill re
olve theluselyes into the luere culture of the 
understanding. ", e do injustice by teruling it intelIec- 
tualisl1l. The higher faculties ,vill ,yither beneath its 
influence "Therever it is introduced. 
48. But thp point upon lrhich ".e have to fix our 
attention is this. rrhere is a strong disposition to over- 
thro,y the principle of an estahlished church; ana 
therein ultill1ately to deny that religion is the great 
sanction of civil 
ûciety. 'fherp is a contenlporaneou8 
disposition anlong us, entertained ahno
t exclusively hy 
the ,\Tery saIne persons, to suL::-,titute an univer
al e(luca- 
tion or general culture at the expense of the state for 
the universal spiritual culture by the church. The 
fornler is to be the substitute for the latter. It is in- 
tended fllndalnentally to change the 
tructure of society; 
and the one thing needful fur its ".ell-Leing is to be 
this general culture. The lnark of tyranny is upon it 
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even \vhile the theory i
 young: it is to he compulsory. 
This, I suppose, is thought the only \vay in \vhich the 
energies of the church can be effectually quelled. Hut 
,vhat in
anity i
 this labouring at a 1110ral Babel \vhich 
,viII not only confound but crush and grind into the 
very dust it
 fralners! It is a lllore fatal repetition of 
an old experiIuent, to the failure of ,vhich there is not 
one of us ,vho is not too able, if he be hut ,villing, to 
bear ,,-itness. 
49. Perhaps, hon"ever, ,re are desired to find conso- 
lation in the fact, that there is a greatly increased dif- 
fusion of kllO\"ledge aluong Inankind. Of sanctified 
kno,,-ledge, that is ofkno\vledge subordinated to the great 
purpose of serving God? If so, it is ,yell. All kuo,y- 
ledge ,,-ilJ then harn10nise ,vith the general character, 
and, increasing its po,,,,er, \vill increase its u
efulness. 
But if there be no corresponding extension of the spi- 
ritual life, this increase of po,yer ,vill not only not be 
advantageous but ,,,ill be detrÏ1nental, in the very pro- 
portion in ,yhich it ,,,,ould and ought to have been 
advantageou
 ; for it \,
ill destroy the equilibriulll of the 
lnunan being, and increase hi
 '''ants, his desires, his 
!'elf-opinion, ,,,ithout strengthening in tt conlnlenSUI'ah
 
degree the sovereign principle ,yhich rene\\ys his nature. 
"'ithout that sovereign principle, too, the presul11ption 
or supposition of knon-ledge ,vill increase 111uch 11lore 
rapidly than kno,yledge itself, and the effect of such 
increase ,,,,ill he to leave HleIl 111uch less adapted to the 
discharge of their duties than they ,,,ere before. .l\Iuch 
· ll1ight he said on the particular lánd of this kno,vledge. 
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It is that \\Thich tends too 111uch to fix the eyes on the 
earth instead of raising then1 to hea,rell to look for 
angels' bread. 
50. "Till it be said, " All this anxiety is very IBuch 
d isproportioned to the case, if yon are sincere ill your 
belief, that there is safety ,vithin the church as all ark 
,vhich shall float on the ,vaters ,vhen the fountains of the 
great deep of Inllnall Desire are broken up?" It is true 
that \\re haye nothing to fear for her, ,vho Leal's a 
charnlt'd life that no \veapon reaches. She pursues her 
tranquil "yay of confession, -adoration, thanksgiving, in- 
tercession, and Divine conllnunion, concentrated alike 
fOl- the })l'escnt and the future, upon one object of 
regard, hèr Lord in heayen. rrhis of the church of 
Christ. r\.lld in the church of England \\ye find all 
the essential features unilllpaired, ,vhich declare her 
to bé a fruit-bearing tree in the yiueyard of God. 
':rhe Scriptures faithfully guarded, liberally dispensed, 
l1ni\ycrsally po

es
ed and read; the ancient buhvarks 
of the faith, the creeds, and the 
ound doctrine of 
catholic consent, nlaintained; the apostolical succession 
transn1Ìtting, ,vith delllonstration of the Spirit, tho
e 
vital gifts ". hicIt effectuate and assure the covenant; 
the pure \yorship; the kno\vn and ackno\vledged fer- 
tility in that sacred learning \vhich, \vhen faithfully 
used, is to the truth \vhat the Israelitish arn1S ,vere to 
the ark; and the everY\\There reviving and extending 
zeal, courage, love: these are the signs \vhich Inay ,yell 
qniet apprehensions for the ultiluate fate of the church 
of England in. the Lreast of the 1110st tin1Ìd of her sons. 
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51. But ,,"e need not be ashalued, \\Tith all this, to 
feel deeply and anxiously for our country. For that 
State, ,vhich, deriving its best energies froln religion, 
has adorned the page of history, has extended its re- 
no,vn and its don1Ínion in every quarter of the globe, 
has harmonised ,vith a noble national character sup.. 
portíng and supported by it, has sheltered the thickset 
plants of genius and learning, and has in these last 
days ral.lied by gigantic efforts the energies of Chris- 
tendon1 against the pon?ers and principles of national 
infidelity, bating no jot of heart or hope under re- 
peated failures, but every tilne rene'l'ing its deter- 
n1Ïnation and redoubling its exertions, until the ohject 
,vas trÏlunphalltIy attained. For this State ,ve Iuay 
feel, and ,ye Jnay tremble at the yery thought of the f 
degradation she ,vouId undergo, should she in an evil 0 \ 
hour repudiate her ancient strength, the principle of a 
national religion. 
52. I do not drean} that the pupils of the op- 
posite school "Till gain their end, and succeed in giving 
a pern1anent and secure organisation to hUlnan so- 
ciety upon the shattered and ill-restored foundations 
,yhich hun1an selfishness can supply. Sooner n1ight j 
they IJluck the sun off his throne in heaven, and I 
the 11100n fron1 her silver chariot. "That nlall can do 
\vithout God ,vas fully tried in the histories of 
Greece and Italy, before the fulness of tÌ1ne ,vas 
come. 'Ve have there seen a largeness and vigour of 
hUlnan nature such as does not appear likely to be 
Rurpassed. But it does not COlufort us that those op- 
y 
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posed to us ,vill fail. They are our fello,,"-creatures; 
they are our brethren; they bear ,,'ith us the sacred 
naHle of the Reåeen1er, and lre are nrashed for the 1110st 
part in the saIne laver of regeneration. Can ,re un- 
llloved see theIll rushing to ruin, and dragging others 
,yith theln less ,vilful but as bI il1d ? Can ,,'e see the 
gorgeous buildings of such an earthly J erusaleIn, and 
the doou1 ilnpendillg, ".ithout tears? Oh, that ,vhile 
tIlere is yet tilue, casting a\\.ay e,"ery frivolous and nar- 
ro\v prepo
session, grasping finnly and ardently at the 
principles of the truth of God, and striving to reali
e 
thenl in ourselves êU}(} in one another, ""e luay at length 
kno\v the thing
 ,vhich belong to our peace! 
53. rrhese arguluents and convictions, intended to 
exhibit a sketch of a subject involving every\vhere 
Blatter of the deepest concern, UO\V brought daily luore 
and luore to bear upon our daily duties in life, are 
propo
ed by the ,rriter to those ,,'110 feel an interest ill 
their theIne, ,,,,ith a deep and painful sense of their 
unavoidable deficiencies, as his offering to,rards the 
elucidation and establishnlent of the Truth, ,,"hatever it 
n1ay prove to lJe. lIe haR folIo,,"ed \vhat appeared to 
be her 1ight to the point u.hither it appeared to lead 
hin!. For the last six years he has ,"'atcherl the su
ject 
in its practical as ,veIl as its speculative forl11s ,vith 
tIle deepest earnestness, and has endeavoured to gÌ\'e 
his ,,,,hole Illind to the lessons \\.ith ,yhich they haye 
ahounded. tIe has seen sonIe zealously, and SOlne 
\visely, defending truth, son1e discrediting it ,yith ad- 
vpntitious inctnnbrances, 
Ulne re:sulute in oppusing it, 
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SOlue seeking it ,,"ith earnestness, sonle merely drifting 
\\Tith the tide of circunlstance, SOllie \\Tavering bet\\'een 
a I1lultitude of opinions; lllost, perhaps, acting blindfold, 
and speaking at randolll, in a nlatter beyond allotheL's 
deluanding the adoption of definite principles. 
54. His desire is that the ,vhole lnatter should he 
freely and carefully discussed, in the certainty that 
\rhether he has erred or not in his o\\"n particular 
attelnpts to probe it, there can be no doubt that it 
is full of inlportance, that it is treated \vith laluentable 
neglect, and that the time is no,v arrived, \vhen l\.ith 
a vie\\", if to no higher end, yet to decency and dignity 
of conduct, an ans\"'er should if possible be had to 
the question, \yhether it be or be not the luanifest 
ordinance of Almighty God that governments have 
active duties to"'Ilrds religion, Christian governlnents 
to\yards the Christian church? As \vas said of old, 
If the Lord be God, serve Hinl, but if Baa], then 
serve hin1; so it should no\v be said to the English 
people, If there be no conscience in states, and if 
unity in the body be no la\v of the church, let us 
abandon the ancient policy under \vhich this land has 
consolidated her strength, and lnatured her happiness, 
and earned her faille; but if the reverse of both these 
propositions be true, then in the sacred name of God 
" to the utInost and to the latest of our po\ver" let us' 
persist. If it be not too .presumptuous for hinl to Lid 
fare\",ell, and to request indulgence in the \vords of 
Herder, the "Titer \vould say: "It is Ulan that ,,"rites, 
and thou, too, reader, art Inan. He Inay have erred, 
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probably he has erred: thou kno,,"est, "That he did not, 
and could not; use of hi:; ,,;l1at luay 
crve thee, consider 
his intentions, be not content \vith censuring, ratl1er 
iInprove and cOlllplete." *' Or, ,vith one of the ,vorld's 
..\ 
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THE END. 
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